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THE BEAUTIFUL 


MRS. GRAHAM 
And the Cathcart Circle 


By E. Maxtone Graham 


THIS unique record of family 
and diplomatic life in the 
eighteenth century centers 
about the beautiful Mrs. 
Graham — daughter of the 
ninth Lord Cathcart, and a 
reigning toast in fashionable 
London. The letters present 
a vivid and appealing picture 
of life at the courts of Cath- 
erine the Great and Marie 
Antoinette, and are filled with 
both human and _ historical 
interest. 


Of special interest to Amer- 
ican readers are the letters 
dealing with the capture by 
an American privateer of the 
ship on which Mrs. Graham 
was satling to Lisbon, and 
with her two brothers’ service 
in the War of Independence. 
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HE records concerning the various Scottish 
families, from which the material for this 
book has been drawn, were for the most part 
found in the charter chests belonging to Anthony 
Maxtone Graham of Cultoquhey and Redgorton, 
in the county of Perth. More than a _ genera- 
tion has passed since these boxes were opened 
and their contents sorted and read. From a great 
mass of papers, certain letters have been chosen to 
illustrate the flow of life and the destinies of a small 
group of Scottish men and women, whose lives bridged 
the great social gulf in manners, habits, and thought, 
between 1750 and the opening of a new century. 

To the reader who looks in this volume for 
enlightenment on the great events of the time, 
some of these family letters may seem trivial, but 
to others the experiences and commonplaces of 
everyday life so long ago may have a significance of 
their own, in revealing character and shedding light on 
the days of the past. 

The letters stand for the most part just as they 
were written ; the spelling is unaltered, but stops and 
commas have been added where, in the originals, 
there were often absolutely none. Certain deletions 
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have been made in the interests of the reader. There 
has been a determined endeavour to exclude all 
elaborate preambles, and all references to weather, 
compliments, and coughs. 

Special thanks are due to Earl Cathcart for family 
information given, and for his permission to reproduce 
Romney’s portrait of the Hon. Charles Cathcart ; to 
Lady Gunning, by whose kindness Hoppner’s portrait 
of Louisa, Countess of Mansfield, has been included ; 
to Madame la Comtesse de Marois ; to W. T. Whitley, 
Esq.; to Francis Steuart, Esq.; to Lady Mary 
Loyd; to Miss Anson; to Arthur Kay, Esq.; to 
Mr. Robert Fridenberg of New York, by whose 
courtesy it has been possible to include Major André’s 
silhouette portrait of the Hon. Charles Cathcart ; and 
Anthony Maxtone Graham, Esq., who allowed access 
to all the family papers in his possession. Many 
others, both here and in America, who have helped 
in gathering the material for this book are asked 
to accept this acknowledgment, and the grateful 
thanks of the Author. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. GRAHAM 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


N the Cathcart family group, during the period 
over which these letters extend, the chief 
figure was Mary, who became the wife of Thomas 
Graham of Balgowan; and it is natural that any 
selection from the family correspondence should 
centre in that gracious personality which created 
among her own kindred an atmosphere of loyalty 
and affection no less sincere and permanent than the 
admiration aroused in a wider circle by her notable 
beauty. 

Louisa, her younger sister by one year, full of fiery 
impulse, had much more vitality, more sparkle, more 
humour. William, the eldest brother, had inherited 
intellectual energy and resource, all qualities he turned 
to success in his career, while the gifts of the whole 
group were easily eclipsed by the brilliance of Charles, 
whose genius for statesmanship might, had life been 
granted, have left the mark of some splendid achieve- 
ment on the records of his country. 

Mary had none of these claims to distinction, but 
in body and soul she set forth the quality of grace ; 
it is clear that her part in life was to shine like a star 
on the destinies of those she loved. Following the 


slender thread of her story, thought dwells less on the 
I 
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enchantment of her beauty, which the genius of 
Gainsborough has rendered immortal, and more on 
the clear perfection she brought into her human re- 
lationships, as child, sister, friend, and wife. 

The beautiful estate of Auchencruive in Ayrshire 
was the main home of the Cathcart family till 1718. 
In that year Charles Cathcart, son of the seventh 
Lord, married Marion Schaw, only daughter of Sir 
John Schaw of Greenock ; and Schaw, or Shaw, Park, 
near Alloa, became the family seat. Marion Schaw 
brought her husband ten children, and died at the 
birth of the tenth in 1733. | 

Charles Cathcart, who had succeeded his father 
as eighth Lord in 1732, remained a widower for six 
years, and then became the third husband of Mrs. 
Sabine. At his death in 1740, his son Charles, as 
ninth Lord, fulfilled the family traditions, and handed 
on to his descendants the record of a life devoted in 
youth to active campaigns, and in middle age to public 
service. Few men of his day had a wider variety of 
diplomatic and military experience than the father of 
Mary Cathcart. Born at Edinburgh in 1721, he was 
already in the army when his father died. The War 
of the Austrian Succession offered splendid chances of 
distinction to many a young soldier, and Charles, no 
doubt, counted himself lucky to take the field as 
aide-de-camp to Lord Stair, under whom he served 
when the French were defeated at Dettingen. Thence- 
forth he was singled out for military advancement. 

It was as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumber- 
land that he saw service in Belgium, and shared the 
humiliation of the British defeat at Fontenoy. His 
brother, Schaw, a year younger than himself, was 
killed there, and he himself received a severe bullet 
wound in the cheek. A scar remained through life, 
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concealed by a black patch. The young man was 
proud of this honourable disfigurement, which he 
called ““ My Fontenoy Scar,” and, in later years, when 
his portrait was twice painted by Reynolds, in 1761 
and 1773, he insisted that the patch should appear. 
His descendants distinguish him from others of his 
race by the soubriquet ‘‘ Patch.” 

Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, was, by this 
time, a name of horror in Jacobite Scotland, and 
Cathcart’s choice of such a leader must have been 
inconceivable to his neighbours. But in London he 
was in constant and devoted attendance. The Duke 
going by water one day in 1746 from Ranelagh to 
Vauxhall, Cathcart, in handing him reverently from 
the royal barge to the Ianding-stage, placed a foot on 
the edge, and overset the boat, plunging with his 
royal master into the river. They both went in up 
to their chins. It is almost possible to hear across 
the years the laughter that must have greeted the 
news of this mishap in Scotland. But it was no joke 
for Cumberland, who was portly, and not fond of 
undignified appearances. 

Lord Cathcart was thirty-two when he married 
Jane, second daughter of Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and his wife, the 
notorious Lady Archibald, whose exploits are recorded 
in many eighteenth-century memoirs. 

Jane, Lady Cathcart, has left so clear an impression 
of a gentle and rare personality that it is easy to trace, 
in the unusually charming characters of Mary and her 
brothers and sisters, the influence of the mother who 
was fated to leave them in early life. 

The following letter, dated from London the 13th 
April 1768, was written by Lady Cathcart to her 
little girl, Louisa, who was then nine years old, and 
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it contains the first reference to Mary, the subject of 
this book. The mother was at this time writing a 
word of advice to each of her children, but that 
addressed to Louisa is the only one extant. 


Lady Cathcart, ‘‘ To my Daughter Louisa Cathcart.” 


‘‘ T have wrote letters to each of your sisters which 
I desire they may shew you, and that each of you may 
exchange copies of their respective letters, for tho’ 
there is something peculiar in each of your characters, 
which has given diversity to my advices, whatever I 
have said to any one of the three I mean to recommend 
to each for herself singly, tho’ directed under the 
name of either of her sisters. 

I have a very good opinion of my dear Louisa. 
I think her heart is excellent, but I must put her upon 
her guard against a quickness of spirit and little female 
indignations that the smallest disapprobation kindles 
in her mind, from whence it spreads itself over her 
whole countenance, changing every feature of her 
face in a wonderful and surprising manner. Why 
is this, my dear child? Ill suppose the best I can 
for you—that it proceeds from an eager desire of 
doing well and of being approved, and that the dis- 
appointment you feel when this end is not gained 
expresses itself in this ungracious manner. Would 
it not be much better to receive advice, reproof, in- 
struction in another manner, vizt.: with gentle mildness 
and attention, taking due pains to put instantaneously 
into practice what is desired of you? Do this, my 
Louisa, and take my word you will turn out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned in you, and be extremely 
happy yourself in the uninterrupted possession of 
those natural good spirits and that good humour’d 
vivacity that (without that flaw above mentioned, 
which must be polished off) would be always yours, but 
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will not be unless you are very attentive as you grow 
up to eradicate the bad weed above mentioned. Every 
species of mutinerie and obstinacy is hateful, a very 
little spice of these bad qualities lowers a character 
more than those would think who have not taken pains 
with themselves and thought to good purpose upon 
this important subject. 

My first thoughts of you are that you share in 
those commendable things that I hope I am not 
mistaken in thinking belong to Mary’s character, but 
in this I cannot leave Jane out. I hope you are all 
three internally as well as you are externally like one 
another, and from this similarity I would infer a wish 
and hope most ardently desired by your Mother that all 
my Children may most remarkably and cordially love 
one another and that the sisters especially may do so. 
’Tis to me like the Harmony of Angels when I see a 
family, both brothers and sisters, who are really and 
truly kind, warm, zealous friends, and happy in society 
together. 

I end here because you will find what more I have 
to say in the letters to my other five children. The 
thought of my approaching lying in‘ occasions my 
addressing myself thus to each of you, lest perchance I 
should be taken from you. Were that to happen, you 
would certainly, like good, dutiful, affectionate children, 
treasure up these last advices in your breasts and 
minds and make them effectual to the intended pur- 
pose in which they are wrote. God bless my dear 
Louisa with every good gift prays her affectionate 
mother.” 


1 Lady Cathcart recovered, in spite of her premonitions, but the baby 
did not live. 
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Note To CHAPTER I 


CHILDREN OF THE NINTH LORD CATHCART 


. JANE, born at London, 20th May 1754. Married at 
London, 26th December 1774, John, fourth Duke 
of Atholl. Died at London, 5th December 1790. 
Issue, five sons and four daughters. 

. WitiiaM, tenth Lord and first Earl Cathcart, born at 
Petersham, 17th September 1755. Married at New 
York, roth April 1779, Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew 
Elliot. Died at Cathcart, 16th June 1843. Issue, 
six sons and four daughters. 

. Mary, born at London, 1st March 1757. Married at 
London, 26th December 1774, to Thomas Graham 
of Balgowan. Died off Hyéres, 26th June 1792. 
No issue. 

- Loutsa, born at London, 1st July 1758. Married first, 
at London, 5th May 1776, seventh Lord Stormont, 
afterwards second Earl of Mansfield. Secondly, 19th 
October 1797, Hon. Robert Fulke Greville. Died 
at Richmond, 1843. Issue by first marriage, four 
sons and one daughter. Issue by second marriage, 
one son and two daughters. 

. CHARLES ALLAN, born at Shaw Park, 28th December 
1759. Died unmarried at sea on his passage to 
China, roth June 1788. 

. JOHN, born at London, 23rd April 1761. Died at ten 
months. 

. ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, born at Shaw Park, 25th July 
1764. Married at London, 3rd March 1790, 
Frances Henrietta, daughter of John Fremantle of 
Abbots Aston. Died, 1841. Issue, one son and 
seven daughters. 

- Ason still-born at London, 7th June 1768. 

9. CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, born at Kaminoi Ostrow, Russia, 


8th July 1770. Died unmarried at London, 2oth 
October 1794. 
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CHAPTER II 
CHILDHOOD AND LIFE IN RUSSIA 


ERY soon after the letter quoted above was 
written, Lord Cathcart was appointed Am- 
bassador-Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Empress of Russia, Catherine the Great. 
He therefore set forth for St. Petersburg with his wife 
and their six children, Jane, the eldest, fourteen, and 
Archie, the youngest, four years old. William, who 
was thirteen, was removed from Eton and provided 
with a tutor from Glasgow University. 

In Russia, Lady Cathcart found herself in strange 
surroundings. A large charity of view was needed to 
guide her through the difficulties of her position as 
Ambassadress. Her letters praise the Empress in 
generous terms, and no one could guess from the flow 
of gentle comment that the diplomatic duties were 
carried out in a Court extremely corrupt in morals 
and founded on violent crimes. The idea of the 
association of Catherine 11. with Lady Cathcart is 
incongruous, but the letters give an atmosphere of 
dignified detachment. A close friendship would be 
unthinkable, but she could recognise all that was 
great in Catherine’s strange personality as a Sovereign, 
leaving her career as a woman without remark. It 
was possible to ignore her lovers, her domination, and 
her intrigues, and to keep the mind fixed on her 
orphanages, her colleges, and her hospitals. 


1 All letters were liable to be opened and read by the Empress—a 


grim check to free expression. 
7 
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Catherine at this time was thirty-nine. It was 
six years since her husband, the Czar Peter 111., had 
met his death, as a prisoner at Ropcha, at the hands 
of the Orloffs. To make her way clear to absolute 
and unquestioned dominion, another death had been 
necessary, and the young Ivan, grand-nephew of 
Peter the Great, was pitilessly swept from her path. 
Since then, with no drop of Russian blood in her veins, 
her whole energies had been directed towards ruling 
Russia—a single aim simply expressed, ‘‘I must 
reign or perish.’”’ Despot as she was, the strange 
enchantment of her personality caused all Russia to 
sympathise with this German woman, to condone 
her crimes, ignore her incredible lack of moral sense 
and support her ambitions. But the Russians were 
a half-savage collection of races, accustomed to viol- 
ence and upholding the principle that might is right. 
To the Cathcarts, with ideas two hundred years 
in advance, children of a gentler race and a more 
developed civilisation, the whole position must have 
seemed bewildering. 


Lady Cathcart to Mrs. Walkinshaw of Barrowfield+ 
Feb. 8th (O.S.), 1768. 


‘Yesterday was a day of great and new entertain- 
ment. We were out for the second time in a large 
party called a Pic-nic that agree to meet at a place of 
Rendez-Vous, and there the sledges, which are a row 
of little wooden machines holding each two persons, 
were ready on the river, they are tyed two and two 


+ This was almost certainly Catherine, daughter of John Walkinshaw, 
and sister of Clementina, who followed the fortunes of Prince 
Edward Stuart, and was the mother of his daughter, the Duchess of 
Albany. She married a cousin of her own name. 
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together, a large one at the head which holds four, 
and to which the horses, who go three and three 
abreast, the postillion riding the middle one, to the 
number of fifteen horses, or sometimes more accord- 
ing to the length of the line, are fastened and drive 
the whole along as hard as the horses can lay legs to 
ground. They call this going en salaski and are 
extremely fond of it. 

All rapid motion in the free air has certainly some- 
thing very pleasant. However, we as yet chuse to 
go in a coach which we are better acquainted with. 

The Diversion before dinner I was vastly pleased 
with as a spectator. A stage was erected and at the 
top of the stair we arrived at an artificial mound made 
of ice, which is as high as a house of three stories and 
as perpendicular as is consistent with any degree of 
slope: the Diversion is, to sit upon a sort of little 
wooden tray which just keeps you from touching the 
ice and so set off from the top, guiding it with one or 
both hands, running on the ice with immense velocity 
which continues the motion for a long tract quite a 
flat after the hill is ended, and which is calculated to 
bring you to another hill, the declivity fronting the 
first hill. ‘The company go up that stair, and so come 
down that hill and run along another which brings 
them back to the foot of the first hill. Some of the 
Russian Nobility were very dextrous in going down 
alone in these trays, but most of them took the help of 
a peasant. Only two ladies of our company ventured, 
though all the rest had done it often upon former 
occasions. 

We were called away soon to dinner, which was a 
very good one, and the company very merry; two 
very large tables in different rooms. They were 
all to return by moonlight. We were in haste to get 
back to Petersburgh, having received an invitation to 
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sup at Count Orloffs 1 and to be there at six o’clock. 
This, in other words, was to spend the evening and 
sup with the Empress, a most distinguished honor 
which has been payed to no other of the Diplomatique 
since we have been here, nor before, as I am told. 
At six we went to Count Orloff’s house, who received 
us at the head of the stair and stayed with us and some 
three or four others that are most frequently of the 
Empress’ parties, his brother and his wife, Countess 
Bruce,2 Count Lochar Chemicheff, his wife, and one 
other lady was all the company, besides Count Panin * 
and the Vice Chancellor and three others, of which 
the Hetman Rasomorsky was one of those that we 
found playing at -cribbidge with the Empress when 
we were conducted to her appartment. It looks upon 
the river on the one side and on the other side of a 
very large high room, I would call a Gallery, but for 
the breadth, there are arched windows that look into 
a greenhouse which was all lit up and is one of the 
most elegant and perfect things in its-kind that ever 
was executed perhaps anywhere. We were imme- 
diately carried into it, and found ourselves in a Garden 
full of all the fragrant odours of the Spring. In the 
upper story there is a charming aviary of which you 
have none of the dirt and trouble—I suppose you 
see the birds by daylight, some of which are nightin- 
gales of which they have great numbers at Moscow, 
and in many parts of the Empire. Some of the Canary 
birds sang even then upon hearing people speak. 
There were two or three parties of cards added to 


‘ Count Gregory Orloff. There were five brothers Orloff, some more 
ignorant and drunken than others, but all ready instruments to the hand of 
Catherine when bold crimes became necessary. Yet Lord Cathcart writes 
that “‘ He is a man of truth and honour and detests and despises the least 
deviation from either in others.’’ 

* Wife of the Governor of St. Petersburg. 

* Governor to the Grand Duke Peter, Catherine’s only legitimate 
son. 
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the Empress’ table. My Lord was understood not to 
be a card player, so a chair was set for him near the 
Empress, who conversed with him the whole even- 
ing, minding her cards very little. 

_ The arrival of supper was a new sight of enter- 
tainment ; it was to be served without the inter- 
vention of servants present ; all was prepared below 
and two squares of the size of the two tables at each 
end of the room opened in the floor, which run off in 
a groove, and up mounted the table with everything 
of the first course and candles lighted on it. Three 
courses were charged in like manner. 

Her Majesty sat down at one end and made 
my Lord and his wife sit down on each hand of her. 
One lady of the household, the Grand Echaneson 
Nanschkin’s wife sat by my Lord, Mareschal Raso- 
morski by me, and Count Panin opposite the Empress, 
Count Orloff by the lady. The rest of the Company 
at the other table, with jokes and merriment through- 
out the whole supper, the Empress and Count Orloff 
among the merriest. The foundation of it arose 
chiefly from the novelty of this way of being served, 
for when the plates are changed you pull a string by 
the side of everybody’s right hand which goes under- 
neath the table and rings a bell. Your plate goes 
down, as all round it is composed of so many divisions 
like stove holes. You write down upon a slate and 
pencil which is fixed ready, and what you want 
immediately comes up. A great diversion was from 
one table to the other to send something or other that 
served to laugh. To the Empress from one of her 
Ministers at the other table came up two papers, the 
sight of which made her laugh, but she said she hoped 
to be excused from reading them at that time, and 
put them in her pocket with the greatest good humour 
of which I saw many instances that evening. 
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For example, when she took a walk with me in her 
garden after supper she found many of her flowers 
in glasses overturned, and some thrown quite out, 
which she immediately understood by those that had 
walked in it while she was at cards; she took them 
up herself and replaced them without the least dis- 
composure, said the walk was narrow and she would 
infringe on the border to widen it. 

Her dress was remarkably becoming to her that 
evening, it was all of a thin crimson velvet, a gown 
down to the ground without plaits behind and up as 
high as a man’s coat with a little cape of the same, a 
petticoat and waistcoat of the same velvet all plain, 
and her blue ribband across, and star which was not of 
jewells as I have always seen her wear before, but I 
suppose this was understood to be in the Surtout 
stile. ‘The sleeves were like a sack cuff sleeve with 
quite short lace, ruffles, and a frill round the neck like 
a riding dress. She had a small hoop and her gown 
long and graceful on the ground, her headdress is 
French without affectation, very easily dressed as her 
hair is very fine and in great quantity. She has here 
and there an immense single diamond stuck like pins 
and vast large diamond tops of earrings all of the first 
water. Her face is very handsome on the whole, and 
her figure also, suitable each to the other, and all to 
her station in which she contrives to keep up every- 
thing that is proper, at the same time that she puts it 
all out of her own thoughts, and is really mindful of 
nothing but the amusement, pleasure, and _ profit 
in some shape or other of every other being about 
her. 

Her Majesty. was pleased to say something ex- 
tremely flattering to the nation to me the other night 
and upon all occasions shews the highest opinion of it, 
and desires that her people should think the same— 
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and, by the bye, her hint is sufficient for that purpose. 
There is a good mixture of Eastern manners in those 
of this Court which is not a little striking to a subject 
of Great Britain. I said light green was a favourite 
colour in England and had succeeded blue for painting 
rooms like Hangings which was still to be done to that 
new apartment. ‘ That,’ says Her Majesty, ‘is the 
Russian colour—lI am glad it is liked there. I hope 
it always will be, as on my part I have the greatest 
liking for what is belonging to them.’ 

I see, I own, with great pleasure that she likes my 
Lord with that sort of approbation which belongs to a 
private man. As to myself I am convinced that she 
herself honours me with more approbation and good 
liking than anybody at her Court, where, though I 
cannot have made any enemies, I do not take myself 
to be popular. My Lord is infinitely more so, they 
all like him, men, women, and children, so they do 
Jane, particularly the Empress inclusive, and all the 
children. They don’t understand me pour la bonne 
societé, in a word they have each their favourite, and 
don’t know how to place me in their cotteries, who 
have so little taste for cards, dress in excess, with a 
desire of pleasing all, and one in particular—not that 
I make any merit of this. They have grown used to 
me, find me harmless, and having got over the dis- 
appointment of an Ambassadress of no_ personal 
figure, they at last let me alone and seem to see me 
with all symptoms of good humour. ‘They all delight 
in Russ, a very pretty language, but hard to persons 
of my age to learn. William understands it a great 
deal, Jane will when she can attend to it, but at present 
her pursuit is German, and the other she picks up a 
little, and will pronounce very well. We are none of 
us idle, except in public and unless at Balls, Masquer- 
ades, and plays. I have generally my hands full of 
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cards and my purse (of blue and silver) constantly 
giving out and never taking in, no, not once. See 
what it is to have so good a husband! I hope the 
Proverb don’t hold as to wives, for my Lord always 
holds great cards and often gives me his winnings 
towards my losses. 

I was interrupted at the last word to go to a private 
Ball of about 12 couple among our friends of the 
English line. The children were immensely happy. 
There was a good deal of dancing, which does them 
good as they are obliged by the weather to be more 
sedentary than they would be at home. My Lord 
danced every dance, we could not get away till after 
twelve, and here I am just awake (my Lord still 
sleeping at 8 o’clock). | 

I have been at one Ball since I wrote the other 
page, and go to another to-night, the Play to-morrow 
and Masquerade. I long for Lent.” 


Lady Cathcart to Sir Andrew Mitchell at Berlin. 


St. PeTeErS., 30 Dec. /10 fan. 1770. 


“T cannot let Mr. Shirley go to Berlin without 
assuring you in my own hand of my constant remem- 
brance and truest regard. My Lord writes to you, 
and the Bearer will be able so fully to satisfy any kind 
enquiries of yours after the family, and also can so 
perfectly set before you the present state of things 
here which have indeed been amazingly prosperous, 
that I have no field of entertainment left for me to con- 
vey to you as my Iate letters from England have con- 
tained’no varieties or amusements of any kind. One, 
however, who is more a politician than the rest, assures 
me that the present administration is very firm, that 
the Duke of Grafton is sure of a great majority, and 
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my friend hopes the expectations of the Dissolution 
of Parliament will be found zll-grounded. 

What we are to do in America was still under 
deliberation when my friend wrote 2 Dec. NS. 
Lord Dunmore, a friend and countryman, Governor 
of New York,! [ own makes me tremble both for him 
and the Public. The task seems arduous and the 
man new at least to such business, but it is to be hoped 
that those that have recommended him to that 
arduous trust know what they have been doing. His 
private affairs are, I believe, under a good deal of 
derangement. He is our neighbour in Scotland, 
and we have a very sincere regard for him, and 
should have been much rejoiced had we been able 
to wish him joy of preferment attended with less 
difficulty. 

He tells me too in a postscript that Lord Chester- 
field is turned Methodist, upon which he makes no 
commentary. La chose me paroist tout simple. His 
sister, Lady Gertrude Hotham, who has long been a 
strong sectary of theirs, has in his weak and fallen 
state impressed his imagination and gained the 
ascendancy over an understanding that was in effect 
wore out and extinguished. If this is not the case, I 
hope his Lordship will put pen to paper and give us 
a rational account of his present opinions. I under- 
stood when I left England that he had been all these 
years of his retirement employed in writing the 
memoirs of his own times, which in all probability 
will in the fervour of his present zeal be consigned to 
the flames, with all other prophane writings of his, 
hitherto not published. ‘These transitions have not 
been infrequent among great wits and great infidels— 
they seldom happen to plain honest men of solid 
judgment.” 


* And subsequently of Virginia, which appointment ended in disaster, 
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Lord Cathcart to the Earl of Rochfort at Madrid. 


March 17, 1769. 
[Most Secret and Confidential.] 


“ T have had so many opportunities of studying the 
character both of the Sovereign, her Minister, and 
Favorites, that I think I can rely on the account I am 
going to give your Lordship. The Empress has a 
quickness of Thought and Discernment, an atten- 
tion to business and a Desire to fill her Throne with 
Dignity and with Utility even to the lowest of her 
Subjects, and to the rising and future as well as present 
Generations, which without seeing her it is difficult 
to imagine. In the various departments of Business 
she employs various People and I am _ convinced 
chuses them according to the use she finds they are 
capable of in their different Branches. From hence 
arises one species of Favor. But as her Majesty finds 
it necessary to put her moments of Leisure to the 
best use, for the Purpose of Relaxation, in order to 
repair the Fatigues of the hours of Business and close 
attention, she seeks not for amusements which engage 
and occupy, and are the Resource of minds which are 
never seriously employed, but for such objects and 
such company as are proper, as she herself calls it, 
pour la distraire, so that those who form her society 
are either young people who are extremely gay or such 
as are capable from the vivacity of their Dispositions 
to keep pace with those who are younger than them- 
SELVES te 

The honor the Empress did us in coming to our 
Ball, in admitting us to her private party, in ordering 
us to be invited to a Ball where she herself went, where 
there were no other Foreigners, and above all, her 
having the Attention for us on Sunday, being very 
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much out of order, to tell Baron Dymsdale she was 
sure we would be very uneasy about her and to desire 
him to write us a note with an account of her Health, 
will prove to your Lordship that Lady Cathcart and 
I have been successful in paying our Court to her, 
which I assure your Lordship is a very pleasing ‘Task, 
as well as an important point of my Duty. As to the 
French, they stand in that Light with her which their 
Conduct deserves. 

The Great Duke is, as I have formerly mentioned, 
a very promising Prince, entirely under the Conduct 
of M. Panin, who lies in the Room with him and 
never allows ‘him to stir out without him. I have 
no doubt that the whole arrangement is made and 
understood for the Term of his Majority, tho’ I 
do not know the particulars. It is impossible for a 
Father and Son to have a stronger and more affec- 
tionate attachment than subsists between the Grand 
Gouverneur and his Pupil.” 


From the same. 


KAaMINo! OstroFF, July 23 (Aug. 3), 1770. 


“| have the honour to acquaint your Lordship that 
yesterday Lady Cathcart and I made use of their 
Majestys most gracious permission to represent their 
royal persons as sponsors at the baptism of our 


child.t 

Madame de Woronzoff represented her sovereign, 
and Count Panin the Grand Duke, whom, as I found 
it is customary here to have more godfathers than 


1On the 8th July 1770, Catherine Charlotte, the youngest of the 
Cathcarts’ nine children, was born at Kaminoi Ostroff, a summer retreat 
on the Neva, owned by the Grand Duke. In letters written during the 
first three years of her life, she is called Kitty, probably to please her 
Russian Imperial godmother. Afterwards, when the family returned to 
England, her second name of Charlotte is the only one used—presumably 
to please her godmother, the Queen of England. 

2 
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usual in England, I had asked to do me the honour 
to stand with the King, assuring him his Majesty 
had expressed a particular approbation upon knowing 
that in case of two, his Imperial Highness was to 
be one. 

It is usual for the Empress to leave with the mother 
some memorial for the child of the honour done at its 
baptism, and Madame Woronzoff gave Lady Cathcart 
from her Imperial Majesty for that purpose a most 
magnificent diamond aigrette, and Count Panin from 
the Grand Duke another of less but of very con- 
siderable value. 

I am no judge of jewels, but upon comparing these 
presents with the diamonds I received from the 
French King, which Monsieur de Puisieulx told me 
were equal to what were given to Ambassadors, I 
should imagine those of the Empress to be double the 
value of the others, which do not appear to me equal 
to that of the aigrette given by the Grand Duke.”’ 


Catherine Charlotte was never to know a sense of 
pride and pleasure in the possession of these diamonds. 
Her father sold them on her behalf for £800, while 
she was still an infant. Another christening present, 
not mentioned, was a very fine gold cup, given her 
by her godmother, Charlotte, Queen of England. 


Two Letters from Mrs. Neale to Mary Cathcart at 
Kaminoi Ostroff, Russia+ 


‘’ My DEAREST Miss Mary,—I know nothing that 
could come from your hands so welcome to me as 
your little grave letter, unless it was a longer merrier 


1 Dated from England, May 1771. Mrs. Neale, daughter of Richard 
Eliot of Port Eliot, came to St. Petersburg on a visit to Lady Cathcart in 
1769, and stayed until after the birth of Catherine Charlotte. Her position 
in the household is not clear, but she seems to have taught drawing to 
Mary and her sisters. 
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one, and that chiefly because by arguing you amused 
by your employment, it would be an earnest of your 
writing again another time. How shall I answer you 
to break through our solemn tone, for I must continue 
to be serious at least while thanking you. Iassure you 
that I always reflect with complacence and gratitude 
on the morning hour we used to spend together, the 
hour when your chearful and blooming appearance 
often interrupted a train of ideas which, whether 
prospect or retrospect, were equally undermining 
my health of mind and body. By my voyage I have 
exchanged many fears for hopes, a good barter in the 
trade of Chimera’s, and could I fly with my thoughts 
and alight on the roof near my own roost at Kaminoi 
ostroff I think I should fancy myself fitter to join the 
society downstairs than I used, and possibly persuade 
my dear Miss Mary that I take pleasure and not 
pains with her.” 


PORT ELIOT, Oct. 82/1771. 


“TI very much doubt if I shall save my last sea 
opportunity of writing, but [ll try, let Mrs. Bonfoy 
discourage me as much as she will, for ships are 
delayed sometimes a week longer than tis intended. 
I trusted her to forward my box of Convulsion lozenges 
and a chamber horse! for dear Kitty to Kaminoi 
ostroff. She writes me that the latter was not ready 
and that the ship was to sail next morning. ‘ There- 
fore,’ saies she, ‘I forbad it at Mr. Cobbs, and by 
chance found a plain neat one made in the shape of a 
stool at the inventors. It was very cheap and we 
struck a bargain.’ 

Does Lady Cathcart know that the Duke of 
Queensborough, in partnership with other of the 
principal nobility, has opened a Bank in Scotland? 


1 Rocking-horse. 
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Mr. Drummond is His Grace’s London Corre- 
spondent, and the plan, tho calculated for the publick 
good, is not without its private utility. The principal 
gentlemen of these remote counties are making them- 
selves popular by following the Duke’s example, by 
which means I heard of it, if I could learn particulars 
I would do myself the honor of writing to Lady 
Cathcart at the hazard of repeating what my Lord is 
probably better inform’d of.” 


Though Lady Cathcart seemed satisfied with the 
prosperity of affairs as far as the family was concerned, 
Lord Cathcart’s embassy was not easy or satisfactory. 
All seemed promising in the first warmth of Catherine’s 
cordiality. But there was a great deal of surface 
friendliness on the part of Russia, covering a deter- 
mination to avoid the alliance with Britain which he 
had been sent to promote, and he had not been a year 
in office when he noted a change towards him in 
the Empress and her Ministers. Meeting with an 
unpleasant snub he divined the reason—Great Britain 
refused to take a declared part in the affairs of Sweden, 
and upon that determination the hopes of an alliance 
were wrecked. 

A confidential dispatch to Lord Rochfort on the 
last day of 1770 sums up Lord Cathcart’s estimate of 
the character of Russian Government and the state 
of the country. 


Lord Cathcart to the Earl of Rochfort. 
ST. PETERSBURG, Dec. 31st, 1770. 


‘The Empress advances in years. The Grand 
Duke approaches to maturity and no arrangement 
made to prevent him from stepping out of the char- 
acter of a child into that of an Heir apparent. Nothing 


CEE Ls Tr eG an 


From a portrait by Schebanoff 
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is done with regard to the unsettled Court of Denmark ; 
nothing with regard to the miserable Republick of 
Poland ; little with respect to Sweden; no deter- 
minate answer given to a very plain question from 
England relative to an Alliance and stated in September 
to be a question upon which Great Britain had a 
right to be answered, and in which Russia ought 
to have taken her part and declared it. 

The Peace interrupted, Turkey left to take its 
chance ; a third Campaign expected, and who can 
say that a fourth may not, in consequence of the same 
conduct, become necessary ? No confidence in the 
Commander of their First Army; the Quarter 
Master, General Bawe, at open War with him, trusted 
and favoured by the Empress ; and M. Orlov hated 
by the Generals and adored by the Soldiers ; Gen. 
Panin, respected and beloved by Officers and Soldiers, 
after having taken Bender, the object of the Campaign, 
driven to quit the Service because justice was not 
done to those of merit whom he had recommended. 
The command of the Second Army given to Prince 
Dolgorucky, a man called a Beast by all Parties ;— 
both Armies disgusted ; Officers of all ranks retiring 
and refusing to serve; men harassed by Sickness, 
Fatigue and bad Regulations more destructive than 
the Sword of the Enemy. 

Recruiting fatal to a Country of vast extent not 
peopled. A Fleet in the Archipelago, ill-constructed, 
il-commanded and ill-paid. Division among the 
Officers and sickness among the Sailors. Dardanelles 
inattaquable ; Blockade of Constantinople ineffec- 
tive; infinite expence; violences in Poland; no 
proper steps towards Pacification, though the Czar- 
toriskis are willing to do whatever is desired... . 
Great expenses and losses from the efHux of money 
to Poland as well as for the Service of the Fleet ; no 
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means to raise money by Loans to any extent abroad ; 
no means to raise money at home by additional Taxes, 
as the poor and middling would be crushed before 
the Rich would begin to bleed ; dangerous to Govern- 
ment were the Rich to be squeezed. Treasure not 
exhausted but very much diminished ; Bank resource 
overstrained and which may recoil, as all the ‘Taxes 
will soon be paid in paper. Specie much debased 
and become extremely scarce, etc. etc. . . . A want 
of Men of Parts, Knowledge and Integrity. Envy 
and Hatred against Foreigners, and an incapacity of 
all Business, Civil or Military. No Union, no Love 
or Confidence amongst them and a want of that 
Activity and Spirit which in other Places prompt men 
who are dissatisfied to declare themselves so. 

Count Alexis Orlov seems the most likely Instru- 
ment to do his Country great service or great Pre- 
judice. He is said to be a Man of Spirit, Firmness, 
Resolution and Perseverance. His Naval Plan and 
the execution of it shew it, and if he has recovered 
his Health and returns, his Character, his Reputation, 
his Credit with the Empress and the support of his 
Brothers seem to put ae in his Power, and 
indeed to call him forth. 


Lord Cathcart to Lord Grantham at Madrid. 


ST. PETERSBURGH, 27 Sept. /8 Oct. 1771. 


““T had last week the honour of your Excellency’s 
letter of the 15 Aug. and beg leave to congratulate 
you on your safe arrival at the Spanish Court, wishing 
your Excellency most sincerely success and satisfac- 
tion during the course of your Residence there. 

Your Excellency will hear very bad accounts of a 
contagious Distemper which has for some time raged 
in Moscow, that it has now assumed the most alarm- 
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ing appearance, that even the higher ranks of people 
in that City are under consternation from the great 
increase of the mortality, and that uncommon con- 
fusion and violences have ensued.! 

Count Orlov set out from hence on Tuesday last 
to restore order and to give all possible relief and 
assistance to her Imperial Majesty’s subjects in that 
District,—an action of great public spirit and which 
promises consequences of the highest utility. ‘The 
lowest class of people, who are ill-lodged, ill-fed, 
and from want of cleanliness very subject to infectious 
Distempers, have alone suffered as yet, which gives 
ground to hope that the contagion is not in the air, 
and therefore, especially as the frosts are expected 
soon to set in, not likely to spread.”’ 


A sorrow was now to overtake Lord Cathcart and 
his children, which, though it had been foreseen, fell 
with crushing effect and eclipsed all other anxieties. 
After the birth of Catherine Charlotte, Lady Cathcart 
had not regained her health. ‘The Russian climate 
had not suited her from the first, and now her strength 
failed steadily. Soon it was impossible to ignore the 
danger of her growing weakness, or fail to recognise 
the signs of consumption in its final stages. For 
months the wife and mother was face to face with 
the knowledge that she must leave to a husband who 
had leant wholly upon her, the sole guidance of a 
young family. She clung to the hope that the baby 
girl now to be left in the charge of elder sisters would 
miss nothing of a mother’s devotion, and in this she 
was not mistaken. It was to the unselfish love and 
care of Mary that the future of the child was confided 
at last. 

Lord Cathcart caused a pamphlet to be printed 


1 Nine hundred people, it is said, were dying every day. 
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giving every detail of his wife’s illnesses and death. 
He gave it the title Particulars addrest to Lady Cath- 
cart’s friends. It begins with a quotation from a 
letter she wrote some months before her death, which 
was only delivered to her husband afterwards. 


‘* Foolish Eyes! must you be swimming in tears 
because of those Things? Is not the Day of our 
Death as natural as that of our Birth? Yes. But 
this is nature too. 

“* T mix these very few tears with yours, dear kind 
fellow creatures ; we shall meet again; I trust in 
happiness through the merits of a crucified Saviour. 
Weep not long, but ever remember me with the Balm 


of Friendship.” 


Lord Cathcart’s account of his wife’s failing health 
begins before the birth of Charles, her fifth child. 
Details of weakness and fever are given, and an 
account of the birth of John, who died at ten months 


in 1761. 


“Her grief increased her disorder to a great 
degree and added to it an Hectick fever. She grew 
better by a journey to Scotland, but on her arrival 
there, the sad scene of Lady Garlies’ ! sudden and 
untimely death, the whole weight of which fell upon 
her, threw her back, and she was for some time in a 
very bad way. ‘Tunbridge waters relieved, but did 
not cure her. 

“In October 1771, old style, five of her children 
caught the whooping cough. She received accounts 
of her brother Charles’s death, which made a great 


* Lady Charlotte Greville, niece of Lady Cathcart, who married Lord 


Garlies in 1762, and died at Edinburgh at the birth of twin sons in the 
following year. 
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impression upon her, as he was the first of her father’s 
grown-up children who had paid that debt from a 
natural cause.”’ 


The symptoms and progress of her last illness 
follow in full detail. 


“She happened on Wednesday to make Doctor 
Rogerson a present of a Ring, and when he went out 
told her maid, that when he received it, she read her 
Death in his face, that she did not know she had 
been in danger, but did not repine, hoping her dying 
in a publick character might be of use to her children. 

“She had frequent appearances of being much 
better, which flattered her Physicians, but never her 
faithful maid who perceived convulsive and other 
mortal symptoms at times when they were not 
Pecooute.. . : 

““ Hearing her awake about 5 o’clock I went to her 
and lay down upon the bed by her; she appeared 
overjoyed to see me, told me her situation, assured 
me of her Resignation and fortitude, her satisfaction 
in the manner all had been conducted, her surprise 
that death could be so easy, her sense of the happiness 
of her life, her gratitude to her Creator for it, and her 
strong assurance that the same Providence which had 
blest her would protect me and my children, carry 
us safe home and enable me to establish them in the 
world. 

‘“ She then personally addressed herself to each of 
her children, family, friends, relations and acquaint- 
ances as if present, saying somewhat characteristick 
to each, praising, admonishing and blessing them, 
prayed for the King and Queen, for the Empress, for 
her Country, for the re-establishment of Peace, for 
the general happiness and welfare of the world. In 
justice to my dear and deserving children and for 
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their Honour and encouragement, I] must endeavour 
to recollect some part of her addresses to them. 

‘« « Jane, my dear and eldest born, from you I hope 
and expect everything superiourly great and good ; 
you know how much I love you. » 

‘““« Mary, my sweet Mary, you have always had 
my heart and [ yours. 

‘“** Louisa, dear Louisa, little Epitome of all that’s 
good. | 

“* * Love one another and take care of your father. 

** William, my delight, satisfaction and hope, and 
who has ever been so exact resemblance and worthy 
representative of your Father, kind brother and next 
to a parent to my other children, hold on and prosper. 

‘* * Charles, how shall I sufficiently praise thee, to 
thy fortitude and patience thou owest thy life, pre- 
served for some great purpose; thou art brave, 
generous and good. 

*** Archie, Child of Prayer, given of God in His 
infinite mercy to supply the place of poor Johnny, 
never to be forgotten. 

““* Little Catherine Charlotte, beam of joy and 
delight, how wilt thou gladden the hearts of those I 
leave! ‘Thou wilt make them remember me,—to thee 
they will speak of me and make thee know me. 

‘““* Do as you would be done by. Commune with 
your own hearts and with God. Follow the first 
impulses of your noble and innocent natures, be kind 
to the poor, and cultivate one another. 

““T shed no tears. I have no anxiety about you 
or myself. I repine not. I lived happy and I die 
contented. Cultivate piety,—it will smooth your 
passage through life, and make your departure pleasant 
as mine is.’ 

‘“ She expressed gratitude, submission and Love to 
her Creator, often repeating ‘ tho’ thou shouldest slay 
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me yet will I love thee,’ the greatest confidence in the 
merits of her Redeemer and in their efficacy for her 
salvation,—that the sins of her life were forgiven and 
that her Soul was accepted at the Throne of Grace. 

“This conviction was followed with Extacy and 
Transport and she again subsided, never more to 
recover the command of her features or the perfect 
use of speech. She did, however, once so far revive 
as to observe her son, whom she named, and looked 
at with pleasure, but observing my afflicted face close 
to her own, a sudden and momentary emotion of grief 
and compassion, stronger than the irresistible hand 
of Death itself appeared in her almost motionless eyes 
and lips, and her unconquered spirit, in giving me a 
last kiss faintly but most emphatically expressed 
‘ Bear it ! Bear it! 

‘““ She languished without motion and seemingly 
without pain from that time, being about 5 on 
Wednesday the 12 November in the morning, till 
near 4 in the afternoon. My son came and told me 
she was dead. 

‘The funeral service was read over her in a 
chamber very properly prepared and adorned for the 
purpose in presence of her family only, and on 
Saturday morning her dear and honoured remains 
were put on board one of the Empress’s yachts and 
sent to Cronstad, in order to go to London by the 
Polly, Captain Legg, to be there deposited with her 
two infant sons in South Audley Chapel. 

“I close this sad tale with an apology, to those 
dear Friends who will read these pages, for the cold 
and inanimate manner in which I have narrated the 
Discourses or rather Songs of the Wednesday and 
Thursday nights. My Plan was not to move you or 
myself to an excessive degree. Imagine the sweet 
voice and countenance, the melodious tones, the 
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energy of expression, the sublimity of thought and the 
rapturous confidence and humble triumph of a pure 
and immortal spirit just disencumbered of its clay, 
and you will gain the idea which remains and will 
ever remain with me. 

‘What nobler monument can I raise to her 
memory than the bare recital of some of the above 
facts ? 

‘* Those who knew her will think them worthy of 
her ; those who knew her not, will learn how worthy 
she was; for my own part I beg leave to indulge 
myself by concluding with my usual and constant 
apostrophe : 

‘“‘Dum memor ipse mei, dum Spiritus hos regit Artus 

Semper Honor nomenque tuum, Laudesque manebunt.” 

ST. PETERSBURG, 

Nov. 1771. 


Much to Lord Cathcart’s relief he was definitely 
recalled at the end of November 1771, when St. 
James’s decided to discontinue the Embassy, in view 
of the dissatisfaction with affairs in Russia. Ten 
months after Lady Cathcart’s death, the Ambassador 
with his group of seven children, Jane the eldest not 
yet eighteen and the youngest a baby of two years, 
embarked on H.M.S. Flora at Cronstadt, and reached 
London without adventure. During the voyage he 
wrote the following long letter to his children: 


From on Board His Majesty’s Ship ye 
“Flora” on my Return from my 
Embassy to Russia. Off Revel Stone. 

August ye 19, 1772. N.S. 


‘ As I have found on board this Ship under the kind 
care of Captain Collier a total relaxation from business, 
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so you, my dear children, must have felt yourselves at 
liberty from much company and many amusements, 
lessons and avocations by which your thoughts were 
dissipated at St. Petersburg and diverted from serious 
views of the subject I am going to mention to you. 
This precious leisure I have dedicated to the perusal 
of ye journal from ye day she left London to the last 
days of her health, and the testamentary letter of that 
dearest and incomparable woman who gave you birth, 
suckled you, trained you, attended you in your 
illnesses, bore with your faults, instilled by her 
Precepts and example Principles for your guidance in 
this world, and constantly prayed for your happiness 
here and hereafter. 

One thing gives me a satisfaction, that from these 
Journals as well as from her letter, and from what you 
heard her express upon that Bed from whence she 
never rose, that best of daughters, friends, Wives and 
Mothers was upon the whole not dis-satisfied with 
her lot nor with him whom with all his imperfections 
she had chosen for her husband. 

You will recollect manv of the events which at 
different dates called forth reflections which none with 
fewer virtues and a less innocent mind could have 
made. You will see her astonishing love and care of 
you,—you will see where any of you have pleased or 
offended. ‘To be the children of such a Mother 1s 
your greatest boast if you prove not degenerate, in 
which case what is your Honour will heighten your 
disgrace. Alas! you have lost her, you are now 
launching into a world more full of rocks and shoals 
than this Gulf of Finland, and if you attempt the 
passage without a chart the consequence may easily 
be foreseen. Here is your chart and your Beacons ; 
study the spirit of these Journals; examine your- 
selves, set down what occurs to you on your own 
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conduct and upon events, give yourselves no quarter, 
confess, be forgiven and amend. 

Hear some words of your dear Mother, Sept. 22, 
1771. ‘I have just had a great pleasure for which I 
thank God with all my soul. My dear child, my 
sweet pupil, my charming Mary, has just confided to 
me that she has begun to keep a Journal like my own, 
according to the advice I gave her, and has shewn 
me what she has written. I admit I was surprised, 
but with an infinitely agreeable surprise. I thought 
she had piety, but I see she has it in a superlative 
degree, and that she enters into the true spirit of 
what the journalistic exercise should be. Beginning 
as young as she is, with the help of God, she will to 
all appearance bring it to perfection, and it will 
certainly serve to counteract these faults of tempera- 
ment which I have so feared would render her unhappy. 
My God, take this dear child under Thy holy pro- 
tection. I recognise in her my own weaknesses but 
hope she will have more resolution in surmounting 
them in her present tender youth, which I no longer 
possess. Alas! I find myself incorrigible, but I 
never despair of doing better next time. This 
Journal will be a faithful witness and will speak for 
and against me.’ ” 


CHAP CTE Rett 
GIRLHOOD AND MARRIAGE 


ARIOUS groups of relatives were found ready 

to lend a helping hand to the anxious Lord 
Cathcart on his return from Russia. The Grevilles, 
sons and daughters of Lady Cathcart’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, Lady Warwick, were the most intimate com- 
panions of the Cathcart cousins. ‘The second son, 
Charles Greville, known to history as the not very 
chivalrous protector of the beautiful Emma Hart, 
afterwards Lady Hamilton, sombre, sententious, and 
cold as the agates he collected, could hardly have com- 
mended himself to the same degree as his brother, 
Robert Fulke Greville ; the latter was a beloved com- 
panion, a real friend, gay, understanding and con- 
siderate. Mrs. Delany, the Diarist, who met him as a 
boy of sixteen at Warwick Castle, describes him as a 
‘ Beautiful Vandyck.’ All his life he loved Louisa 
Cathcart. He waited many years for the happiness 
of his marriage with her, but all through youth into 
middle age they carried on the natural companionship 
begun in these early days. Mary Hamilton, after- 
wards warmly beloved by the Prince of Wales, and the 
children of the Duke of Abercorn were also cousins 
and intimates of the Cathcart children. Lady Napier 
again, sister to Lord Cathcart, and Sir William 
Hamilton, Ambassador to the Court of Naples and a 
brother of Lady Cathcart, took warm interest in the 
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family. But the most remarkable of these relatives 
was a step-grandmother on the father’s side whose 
amusing but tragic story should be told. 

Lord Cathcart’s father, it may be remembered, 
had married a second time in 1739. His choice fell 
on Mrs. Sabine. He was her third husband. The 
daughter of Mr. Malyn of Southwark, she married 
first James Fleet of ‘Tewin, in Hertfordshire, who died 
in 1733, leaving the property to his widow for life. 
She soon married Joseph Sabine of Innishall, who 
died as Governor of Gibraltar in 1739, having first 
magnificently rebuilt the Manor House of Tewin. 
Her third husband was the eighth Lord Cathcart, and 
the last a young Irishman, Hugh McGuire. She 
herself explained the motives of her four marriages. 
‘The first was to please my parents ; the second for 
money ; the third for a title ; and the fourth because 
the Devil owed me a grudge.” The marriage with 
Lord Cathcart lasted less than a year, for he died at sea, 
after thirteen days’ illness, in December 1740, on 
his way to fight Spain in South America, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Forces, and was 
buried on the beach of Prince Rupert’s Bay, Dominica. 
His wife was now free to commit the tragic error of 
her fourth marriage. She did not, however, fulfil 
the promise engraved as a posy on her wedding- 
ring, in this last venture: “If I survive I will have 
five.” Her choice had fallen on a man many years 
younger than herself, Hugh McGuire, an officer 
in the Hungarian Service, for whom she purchased a 
Lieutenant-Colonel’s commission in the British Army. 
His great object was to secure her property for himself, 
but she proved tenacious of her rights. Unfortun- 
ately she was induced to leave her own home, and go 
with her young husband to his ancient house, Castle 
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Nugent, in County Meath. Here he locked her up 
in one of those large bedrooms, fitted with a number 
of beds for occasional guests, called in Irish houses 
the “ Barrack Room.” In this place, as she still 
refused to make over her property, she found herself 
a helpless prisoner. Incredible as it seems, the poor 
woman’s imprisonment at Castle Nugent continued 
for sixteen years. Her fate was perfectly well known 
to neighbours and McGuire’s companions, but nobody 
interfered—all were afraid to quarrel with him, for 
he was a noted swordsman, and would certainly call 
any one out who ventured to criticise his doings. 
When he entertained in his dining-hall, it was his 
custom to send a servant upstairs with his compli- 
ments to Lady Cathcart, informing her that the 
company had the honour to drink to her Ladyship’s 
health, and begging to know if there was anything 
at table that she would like. The answer always 
came back: “‘ Lady Cathcart’s compliments, and 
she has everything she wants.” The solemn farce 
deceived no one, but no guest was ever man enough 
to attempt her deliverance. 

In 1764, looking from her window, she saw a 
hand-barrow being wheeled up to the house, bearing 
abody. ‘To her immense joy, it was that of McGuire, 
who had been killed in a duel. This meant relief 
and liberty. ‘The whole countryside flocked to Castle 
Nugent, and she was surrounded and féted by those 
who, knowing of her plight, had never tried to help 
her. She had scarcely clothes to cover her. Wearing 
the remnants of an old red wig, scared and stupefied, 
she hardly knew one human being from another. 
With eager haste she packed up and left Ireland for 
ever. Returning to England, she took up life again 


at Tewin Manor. Completely recovering her spirits, 
3 
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though she was seventy-two at the time of her libera- 
tion, she made the most of the years remaining. 

It is said she danced at Welwyn Assembly, when 
past eighty years of age, with all the spirit and gaiety 
of a young woman. She died at Tewin Water in 
1789, aged ninety-seven. An inscription on her 
tomb commemorates only her first and third husbands 
and dwells chiefly on her boundless acts of charity— 
a pious invention, as the only gift known is one of 
five pounds a year for the poor of Tewin. 

To the Cathcart children the story of their step- 
grandmother would be an unfailing source of interest. 
All through the young days of Mary and her sisters 
her remarkable doings must have caused amazement. 
When in her latest years she returned to live at Tewin 
Water, various members of the Cathcart family went 
dutifully to visit “‘ the Dowager ”’ and, as is shown by 
letters, liked her and found amusement in her company. 

Mary, in her very short girlhood, had formed one 
or two friendships with other girls, but the three 
sisters were so devoted to each other, and so alike in 
their pursuits that they did not depend on outside 
interests. One letter out of the small collection 
preserved and put away by Mary is from Lady 
Henrietta Cunningham.! 


Lady Henrietta Cunningham to Mary Cathcart. 
FINLAYSTON, 15 Oct. 1774. 


“* Everybody from this part of the world is gone to 
Airshire, the races attracts the idle, and politics those 
of more consequence. I pity the Ladies sincerely 
upon this occasion as I am sure they will have little 


1 Lady Henrietta Cunningham, the daughter of the Earl of Glencairn, 
was the “ divine lady”’ of Robert Burns. She married, in 1778, Sir Alex- 
ander Don of Newton-Don. 
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attention paid them, the Gentlemen’s heads being 
probably more taken up with Party than Partners. 
It is rather a mortifying situation to be obliged to take 
a side, just pour passer le temps. Our journey here 
was as uncomfortable as shocking roads and bad 
weather could make it. I did not make it out in the 
time proposed, as we did not get to Dumbarton till 
six at night, and I did not chuse to venture myself 
to cross a two miles broad ferry in darkness and 
storm. [am quite anxious to hear how Mrs. Shaw’s 
visit concluded,—if she continued her lectures upon 
philosophy, or if she descended to the common 
female talk. If she proceeded as she began I shall 
expect to benefit from observations, as she would 
surely instill some of her knowledge into you; I 
shall expect in some future time to receive from your 
pen some instruction in Fossils, Botany or the 
tremendous effects of a drop of cold water upon 
boiling lead. 

I cannot say I admire very learned women much. 
I am somewhat afraid of them and feel ever apt to 
blunder when in their company. .. .” 


Mrs. Neale to Mary Cathcart. 


“Tam put in mind of the Duke of Kingston’s death 
and his Will which was opened last night and thus 
reported to me from a person present. The Duke 
has left the Duchess? all his personal estate, dis- 
charged of all debts and legacies. The whole real 
estate to the Duchess during her widowhood and then 
to Mr. Charles Meadows, second Son of Mr. Meadows 
by Lady Frances (the Duke’s Sister) for his life and 
to his issue, and then to the younger Sons of Mr. 

!'The Duchess of Kingston, once Elizabeth Chudleigh, had not yet 


electrified the world with the disclosure of an earlier marriage. Mrs. 
Neale did not live to see the great trial. 
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Meadows (leaving out the Eldest) and their issue. If 
all die childless, then to the Duke of Newcastle’s 
second Son for ever. Whoever had possession of 
the estates to take the name of Pierrepoint. No 
mention made of Mr. Brand or Lady Bute. 

When the Duchess was married and first appeared 
as a Bride, upon being congratulated by somebody 
on her high station and great marriage, “‘ Why really,” 
replied she, ‘‘ I think I have done pretty well for an 
old maid.” May one not recollect the saying now 
and agree with her Grace? The Duke intended to 
have made alterations, and the Physicians foolishly 
thought him able, but the Lawyer found His Grace, 
as he thought, much too ill to make any Codicil. Her 
character is so complete, it diverts me as a spectator, 
of all things the circumstance of having “ during 
Widowhood ”’ inserted. 

Within half an hour of the Duke’s death, chusing 
for very grief to have all his servants put into mourning 
and discharged,—for what had she longer to do with 
state and splendour? ‘Then sending the Duke of 
Newcastle word she could not survive her loss, but 
in respect to the Duke’s memory, meant to be present 
at the reading of his Will, and that she would travel 
as fast as her grief would let her. So she set out 
from Bath on Thursday morning, arrived in London 
the Wednesday evening following, found the next 
three days not too much to compose her mind and 
rest from her fatigues and Sunday evening, believed 
herself just able to hear the Lecture of what I have 
sent you. What a woman! as well all this while as 
ever she was in her life. 

You have not suffered the paragraph in the papers 
of Lady Bridget Lane’s! second marriage to escape 


' Daughter of the first Earl of Northington, and married in 1761 the 
Hon. Robert Lane, son of Lord Bingley. Afterwards married (1773) the 
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you? I-:hope nobody has wrote you her own bon 
mot,—I’he Day she was presented at St. James as 
Mr. Tolmash’s Bride, Mr. Fitzpatrick begged leave 
to wish her Ladyship joy. ‘Me joy, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick,’ saies she, ‘joy of what? of being married 
to a younger brother, over head and ears in debt, 
and as great a puppy as yourself?’ Lord Ligonier 
after all his hesitations was actually married Friday 
evening. Last year, you know, Lady Mary Henley’s 
wedding ring was supposed to be bought and her 
cloathes chosen, when his Lordship changed his mind, 
and he lately with difficulty obtained leave to renew 
his addresses to her. 

A day, last ‘Tuesday, I think, was named for their 
Marriage, the hour of seven in the morning appointed, 
and the Dean of Peterborough sent for from the 
country to perform the ceremony in St. George’s 
Church whither all the parties intended to be present 
came,—all but my Lord—from whom, as some say, 
came a note to inform them that at four that morning 
he had changed his mind, and that Lady Bridget’s 
and Lady Jane’s husband’s, with Lord Northington, 
prevailed on him to resume his former purpose. 
Others say he only begg’d a reprieve for that one day, 
offering to enter into a bond of {£20,000 to marry 
Lady Mary on any other, and that Lord Ancram was 
his surety. Did you ever hear any tale so odd as 
either? I hope Miss Keck’s wedding, whenever it 
takes place, will be under happier omens. Lady 
Ligonier I think has great courage.”’ 


The three Cathcart sisters were not destined to be 
long under their father’s care. To both Jane and 
Mary romance came in very early life. Record tells 


Hon. John Tollemache, fourth son of the third Earl of Dysart. Her sister, 
Lady Mary Henley, was second wife of Lord Ligonier. He divorced his 
first wife, Penelope Pitt, in 1771. 
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nothing of the first meeting of Jane with John, Lord 
Tullibardine, but they were cousins and almost 
certainly must have known each other as children 
before Jane went to Russia. From Blair in Athole or 
Dunkeld House to Shaw Park in Clackmannanshire 
was in those days a long journey, but young men were 
constantly in the saddle and probably Tullibardine 
made little of the difficulties of distance and bad roads. | 
The engagement was announced early in 1774, with 
the approval of the parents on both sides. 

In the same year, the engagement of Mary to 
Thomas Graeme of Balgowan was announced. 

The Graemes of Balgowan, a very ancient family’ 
were of the root of Montrose, and for centuries had 
borne a part in the life of Perthshire, building up their 
fortunes in the manner of dignified country people, 
spreading out here and there to new possessions, 
quietly acquired, developed and enjoyed. ‘The house 
of Balgowan, planted unpicturesquely on low-lying 
ground, lies in the broad valley between the Grampians 
and the Ochils, in the Parish of Methven, with the 
towns of Perth and Crieff to the east and west. Solid 
and comfortable according to the unpretentious ideas 
of the far past, it seemed typical of the race by which 
it had been built and inhabited for many successive 
generations. 

Born in 1748, the third and only surviving son of 
Thomas Graeme, sixth Laird of Balgowan, and his 
wife, Lady Christian, fourth daughter of the first 
Earl of Hopetoun, Thomas Graeme the younger was 
one of the most promising Scotsmen of his day. His 
parents represented the race of old-fashioned land- 
owners, living on their own estates, content with a 
daily round that never took them far from their own 
doors. Life to them was straightforward, a little 
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grim as to religion, a little unyielding as to morality. 
The mad excitement of civil war, when the Forty- 
Five shattered so many lives and fortunes round them, 
stirred but did not transform the ordered course of 
' their days. For them adventure had no call. 

The characteristics of their son, his initiative, his 
far-reaching ambitions, must have been inherited 
from some other source. A vivid and eager passion 
colouring his existence and growing stronger as the 
years went on—his love of horses—was to be indulged 
to the end of a very long life. ‘Though from boyhood 
he shot and fished, he found no sport so satisfying 
as fox-hunting. His start in this pursuit was some- 
what disconcerting. ‘The Perthshire hounds met at 
Dupplin, and Thomas was allowed to attend the 
meet on his pony, his mother’s brother, Lord Hope- 
toun, being of the party. A fox was found in the 
Dupplin woods, and ran for the Tay, entering the 
river below Perth. The hounds followed closely. 
Thomas got his pony to the river bank, and in his 
wild excitement overrode the hounds in the river 
and caught the fox. How this feat was performed is 
not recorded, but Thomas, in total ignorance of 
his crime, and full of pride and joy, carried the fox to 
the George Inn at Perth, where, finding his uncle, 
Lord Hopetoun, with other disappointed fox hunters, 
he exultantly exhibited his trophy. Instead of the 
praise he anticipated, his uncle, incensed at the 
spoiling of a day’s sport, struck at him with his 
hunting whip. Amazed and furious at this unex- 
pected reception, the boy mounted his pony and rode 
in hot haste back to Balgowan, where Lady Christian 
calmed his fiery indignation as well as she could, and 
induced him at last to make peace with his uncle. 

The more sober business of ‘Thomas Graham’s 
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education was first entrusted to the local minister. 
“We preferred a private education for Tommy,” 
wrote his father. The next step was the engagement 
of a tutor, described as “‘a modest young man, 
a Master of Greek and Latin.” That tutor was 
James Macpherson, and it was not long before the 
world of literature was to ring with controversy 
connected with his name. How much Greek and 
Latin he taught his pupil is doubtful, but one thing 
they had in common, loving to ride at large through 
the wild glens and trackless hills of the Perthshire 
Highlands, seeking in remote inns and cottages the 
repetition of a legend or the recital of an old Gaelic 
song. On these rambles they sometimes left home 
for days atatime. On the tutor’s side, the poems of 
Ossian were the outcome, and Macpherson leapt into 
fame at the age of twenty-five. Long years were to 
pass before the genius that lay in his pupil found 
fruition. 

Thomas Graeme the elder died in 1766, leaving 
his young son to the guardianship of his Hopetoun 
uncle, and to the enjoyment of a fine and unen- 
cumbered estate. The boy was at Oxford, having 
entered Christchurch in November of that year. He 
remained there till the midsummer of 1768, when 
it was decided that he should leave Oxford and devote 
a year to foreign travel. It was at this time, for some 
unexplained reason, that the old spelling of his name 
was regrettably altered to the present form of Graham, 
and henceforward he and his mother signed in the 
new way. 

He went “ the Grand Tour,” but he had a passion 
for travel which could not be satisfied with one burst 
of liberty or one view of the great world, and could 
never find, in home life or in sport, enough to absorb 
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his energies and satisfy his ambitions. Yet life was 
full of country interests, and everything interested 
Thomas Graham. In agricultural experiment, in 
sport, in the gaieties of the countryside, he was 
always to the fore, a striking figure, for in person 
he was tall and finely made. 

Such was the young man who was one of the 
most frequent visitors at Shaw Park, when in 1773 
Lord Cathcart brought his group of motherless 
children home. ‘Till then ‘Thomas had probably 
never seen Mary, certainly not since she was a child 
of ten years old. Suddenly he must have seen her 
anew as a young woman in all the fresh charm of her 
rare and fragile grace. 

Rumours of Jane Cathcart’s engagement to Lord 
Tullibardine were afloat as early as the Spring of 
1773, according to the following letter, written by her 
uncle, Lord Napier, to her cousin, Mary Hamilton, 
which gives a glimpse of all the sisters. 


April 26th, 1773. 


“You ask much about Miss Cathcart’s marriage. 
I really do not believe it, as I have not been 
acquainted with it, not in the most distant manner, 
nor do I believe there is anything of it at present, but 
as she is a very fine amiable young lady I should be 
more surprised at her not going to be married should 
a proper match be proposed than to hear of its being 
settled. The other two young ladys (Mary and 
Louisa) grown up, don’t yield in my opinion to their 
eldest sister, as they likewise are most amiable young 
ladys and as handsome as | would wish them, so con- 
sidering my partiality for my nieces out of the question, 
I’ll turn them out against any family I know of the 
same number for every accomplishment whatsoever. 
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The youngest, little Kitty, one of the finest children 
I ever saw, as likewise the youngest son. The two 
eldest gentlemen are in Scotland. My Lord himself 
I think looks better than he did when he went to 
Russia, and is in better spirits. He goes sometime 
next month for Scotland in a publick character where 
I hope to meet him. . . .” 


The amusing gossip, Mrs. Delany, comments in 
the pages of her Autobiography under the date 2oth 
December 1774, on the Cathcart Marriages, going a 
little further than fact and coupling the fifteen-year- 
old Louisa’s name with a very improbable bride- 
groom. 


‘* Lord Cathcart’s two eldest daughters are destined 
to the Duke of Atholl and a Scotch Mr. Graham, 
men of good characters and great fortunes. ‘The 
youngest Miss Cathcart some time hence to a son of 
Lord Abercorn’s, but she is too young.”’ Mentioning 
other marriages at the same time, Mrs. Delany adds : 

“The world after all is not so much depraved as 
we often think it, for all these young women have been 
chosen, not altogether for beauty, but they are re- 
markable for their proper behaviour, and I hope it will 
encourage reserve and modesty.” 


The prospect of the double marriage gave nothing 
but satisfaction in both families. 


Lady Christian Graham to Mary Cathcart. 
BaLGowaNn, Oct. 21st, 1774. 


‘* A ‘Thousand thanks for your kind partiality to my 
Son, My Dearest Mary, for how can I give you any 
other name (tho’ so little acquainted) when we are 
now to stand in so near a relation to one another, a 
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relation which I hope will be the source of infinite 
happiness to the two persons most Dear to me in the 
vs Ce ea 

Had my Son studied only to please me (but by his 
rapturous expressions it is pritty evident he pleased 
himself) he could not have made a choise so perfectly 
agreeable to me; for tho’ I had not had opportunity 
enough to know you personally, yet your Education 
was intimately known to me and the general voice 
confirm’d the Miss Cathcarts the most amiable, the 
most accomplish’d of our young women of fashion... . 

Anxiously sollicitous for the happiness of an only 
Son, how pleasing must the prospect of his union 
with you at once be to me, and which at once ensures 
to that Son, the enjoyment of the greatest worldly 
happiness, and gives me a Daughter after my heart’s 
desire. I think I know my Son, he has an honest, 
and good heart, and will never forfeit the good 
oppinion you have off him. May Almighty God 
bless you both, and be assured My Dear Mary shall 
ever find in me a most affectionat parent and sincere 
friend. You see I begin very early to be familiar 
and easy. I hope it will be reciprocal.” 


Mary’s congratulatory letters included one from 
the depressing pen of her girl friend, Lady Henrietta 
Cunningham. 


“I can very easily imagine subjects difficult to 
write upon, nay, even not easy to speak of to those 
we love most. I sincerely thank you for wishing me 
informed on such a subject and can find a thousand 
reasons for your doing no more than wishing. Believe 
me, ma belle Marie, you have my best wishes for as 
much happiness as you can hope for yourself. If I 
am right in my conjectures, I think your prospect 
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very fair. I hope I am not deceived, for I shall now 
consider your happiness as adding to my own.” 


Sir Wiliam Hamilton to Mary Graham. 


NAPLES, Fany. 23rd, 1775. 

** Among the number of congratulations you must 
have had of late none surely are more sincere than 
these which I now offer to you, for, as I have 
mention’d to your Sister, tho’ I have not had it in my 
power to know you so well as I cou’d have wished, 
yet I have such a sympathy for you both and, indeed, 
for all your family as is not to be described, and I 
hope a time will come when I shall be able to cultivate 
the Society of those I so dearly love and esteem. 

I can only repeat what I have said to the Dutchess 
that you can need no advice as to your conduct in the 
Marriage state, as the example you have ever had 
before you at home must have made a deep impres- 
sion on your mind, and following that you cannot err. 

May every happiness attend you. I had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Graham at Naples enough 
to wish to be better acquainted with him, be so good 
as to make my best compliments to him on this 
happy occasion.” 


All was arranged for the ceremony in London at 
the end of December 1774, but tragedy was to over- 
shadow the event, which was carried through as 
privately as possible without festivities. ‘The third 
Duke of Atholl had been ill at Dunkeld for some time 
suffering from recurring fits of delirium, and it was 
clear, as time went on, that he made no progress 
towards recovery. On 5th November 1774 he dis- 
appeared from his sick-room. After days of frantic 
search his body was found in the River Tay, at Boat 
of Caputh, eight miles below Dunkeld. 
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It was decided that in spite of family mourning, 
the double marriage should take place at the date 
originally fixed. Only one glimpse is obtainable of 
the sisters during the last days of their engagements, 
and this illustrates vividly the conditions of the life in 
London a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Thomas Graham with Jane and Mary Cathcart 
were driving in a coach along Park Lane, on their way 
to visit Lady Brown at Hay Hill, when they were 
stopped by footpads. One man presented himself 
at the coach door with a pistol in his hand. Thomas 
Graham sprang out and succeeded in holding him, 
though both fell to the ground in the struggle. The 
other highwayman standing at the horses heads saw 
the plight of his comrade and ran away. ‘The captive 
was made over to the Watch, and afterwards lodged 
in Newgate. The party proceeded to the gathering 
at Hay Hill, no one showing any trace of alarm. 
Thomas Graham was painfully conscious of a mud- 
splashed condition, but nothing was said of the 
adventure, and certainly it would not have caused 
any unusual sensation, robberies and violence being 
a common experience in the streets, and especially 
in the country roads near London. 


Lady Christian Graham to Mary Graham. 
Hortoun House, December 28th, 1774. 


“My Dear Daughter, Much joy and happiness. 
Before this time I hope I am entitled to address you 
by that pleasing name. Be assured, no expressions 
of love and friendship can equal the sentiments with 
which my heart is full. Inclination as well as the 
ties of nature secure you both in my affections. 

As you have my heart entire between you, in return 
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I beg room for me in a small corner of both yours. 
I wait with impatience to hear that my Son is made 
compleatly happie. The post seemes more tedious 
than usual and the days longer. 

The happieness I enjoyd in the ard state 1s 
recent in my memory ; may you both have it in its 
fullest extent is my sincere wish. Luve so as to render 
yourselves the Objects of the Divine Care. 

You have, My Dear, been bless’d with excelent 
Parents ; imitate their virtues, your Mother’s amiable 
character lives and is admired by all who knew her.” 


The late Duke of Atholl had built a house in 
Grosvenor Place, then numbered 15. His name 
appears in the Rate-book as an occupier in 1773. 
Lord Cathcart had another of these houses. The 
locality was already fashionable for building, to the 
great annoyance of George 111., who had bought 
Buckingham House in 1762, when all the land to the 
west was in the country. 

It was in the house, then occupied by Lord 
Cathcart and his family, that the double marriage 
was celebrated, by special license, on 26th December 
1774: 

The group of young people may be pictured at the 
ceremony. 

The eldest of the four was Thomas Graham, who 
was twenty-six. Next in age came Jane Cathcart, 
twenty years old; then her bridegroom, John, Duke 
of Atholl, who was nineteen ; and last, the seventeen- 
year-old Mary Cathcart. No description has been 
found of the dresses worn, but as outward signs of woe 
were then rigidly exacted, it is probable that every 
one wore mourning. 

4 Thomas and Mary spent the first period of their 
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marriage in London, for it was during the early 
months of 1775 that Mary gave the first of those 
sittings to Gainsborough which resulted in his great 
masterpiece, her full length portrait, now in the 
Scottish National Gallery at Edinburgh. Mary 
and her husband were at Balgowan in May, and a 
letter written in June speaks of the picture as still 
unfinished, so that the time of the first sittings must 
have been between January and the end of April. 


Lord Cathcart to his son-in-law, Thomas Graham. 
Lonpon, May and, 1775. 


“I was very much obliged to you and Mary, my 
dearest Mr. Graham, for the attention of her letter 
by the stage coach which I received on Saturday 
night. Such attentions are now passées de mode and 
one seldom meets with them, so that I never expect 
them, but when addressed to me I assure you 
no man feels them with more pleasing sensibility 
especially from those in whom I might wish to find 
them. 

The account you give me of your journey to Scot- 
land as you describe it is so promising and auspicious 
that it puts me in mind of a much longer one, that 
which you are to make together through life, which 
I think has every foundation upon which we can 
reasonably flatter ourselves that it will be prosperous 
and happy. God grant it! My chief motive for 
knowing that it will be so is my conviction that you 
both deserve it. My thoughts upon this subject, 
which have been habitual, and the sense I have of 
your uncommon tenderness and affection for Mary, 
of which I have been witness ever since the beginning 
of your acquaintance, gave a shock to my emotions 
at parting with Mary which, as I explained to her 
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rendered them different from that by which she was 
at the moment agitated. ‘hey did not escape me, 
but I know you would not disapprove of them, and 
that in you she would find a welcome as well as a 
willing comforter. 

The Queen did me the honour to enter very deeply 
into the subject with me and talked very feelingly 
indeed of her own parting with her family and of 
the misfortune of having the sea between them, 
which she said she was glad was not our case. I need 
not tell you how much you are both in favour. A 
propos, I believe Kitty will be summoned to the 
Queen’s House on Friday. You may perhaps think 
it extraordinary I never hinted or recommended any 
thing to you, and so little to Mary during your stay 
here,—the truth is, it was not from want of friendship 
but because I saw no occasion, and my recollection 
now furnishes me with two wishes only: One, that 
you may compass well the dear agréments you adopt 
for your plan of living in all respects at home, and 
that your outset may be suited to that plan; the 
other is that you may be attentive to hours for getting 
up, meals and going to bed, and strictly regular, 
which when known will always guide your company. 
Without that your servants will be unhappy and 
might be disorderly. I also wish your hour of getting 
up may be early, of which early hours at night will be 
the consequence and upon occasions when the latter 
may be accidentally deranged that the former may not 
be affected by it, otherwise sistem will be overset and 
not easily restored. It is extremely conducive to 
health and the only means of commanding leisure ; 
tis proper for everybody, but to you and Mary, who 
can so well and so happily employ your moments, to 


increase their number is more advisable than to 
others.”’ 
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Loutsa Cathcart to Thomas Graham. 
(Endorsed “ Billet doux for Mr. Graham.’’) 
May 1775, LONDON. 


“ IT shall not send this cover to Mary without thank- 
ing you for your Post-script in her letter. I assure 
you I did not /zss at your calling me your dear Sister, 
but hope you will always find me deserving of that 
name. ‘That you are my dear Brother is certain too, 
and I should think myself very unworthy of being your 
sister if I was not sensible how happy I am in that 
respect. I thought of you both very often when you 
was upon the road, and diverted myself in imagining 
where you was and what you was about. But now 
I have no guess, for I don’t know even where you are. 
I am very glad to hear you had a pleasant journey and 
did not tire of one another, which there was great 
reason to apprehend. I don’t know which of you 
to believe about Mr. Lascelles so shall suspend my 
judgment till I know both sides of the question. 
Pray make Mary write to me when she gets to 
Balgowan. For its from there that I shall like to 
hear from her best. I have sent her an account of all 
the follies I have been guilty off of late, so that my 
letters are very long ones. Addio, I am going to the 


Catch Club.” 1 


Mary Graham to her husband. 


SHAW Park, Tuesday (Summer of 1775). 
“We got here yesterday in good time, my Dearest 
Husband, and found Papa and my Brothers and 
Sisters well. I thought of you very often on our way 
1A Club formed for the study and performance of Madrigals and 
Catches. 
4 
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and not without uneasiness considering the violent 
showers, you must have been wet through. By the 
time you get this I shall be comforting myself with the 
hopes of seeing you again, mazs i faut encore passer 
plus de quatre jours sans vous et ils ne sauraient étre 
tout-a-fait heureux. 

We have been out on horse-back. I rode soberly 
for your sake, refused myself a leap and a trial of 
Sobersides. Every walk about here puts me in mind 
of some agreable souvenir. I inhabit a room I think 
you was in before we set out for London, and recollect 
very often that in these days I should have been 
happy to have only a week to expect you, but I find 
I am now more unreasonable. It has happened to 
me once or twice to call different people by a name 
which perhaps was uppermost, to my no small 
confusion. 

My Dear Husband, I am persuaded that we shall 
be happy, though you know my faults and how little 
I can do for myself. Yet I think that wishing to 
contribute to your happiness as sincerely and ardently 
as I do, will at last carry me through every obstacle 
and enable me to succeed. Adieu, my Dearest 
Graham.”’ 


From the same. 


“It was very much against my inclinations, my 
Dearest Husband, not to go out after you and see 
you to the last, but I did not dare to trust myself. 
I judged from what I felt when you left me that I 
could not have lost sight of you unmoved, of which I 
did not care to have any témoims. After all, I must 
acknowledge that your returning to me so soon makes 
it a very short separation, though I am very apt to 
think it too long a one. You desired me to think of 
you, I need not repeat that it would be impossible 
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for me to do otherwise, though I am more than ever 
convinced of it from this day’s experience, but I 
endeavour always to look forward to the day when you 
have promised me the greatest pleasure I can now 
wish for. I am just going to ride. Fe me ferat un 
plaisir de vous obéir. I intend to take a new road 
for reasons which you may guess. Adieu then for 
the present. I could not refuse myself beginning 
this letter now, but must leave some room for tonight 
or tomorrow.” 
Sunday morning. 


“One day more and I shall see you again. You 
may believe I have often recourse to that agreable 
recollection. I have been reading Prayers, as we 
could not go to Church and must soon end this, that 
it may get to Perth in good time, however unwilling 
I am to leave off writing to you, which is the most 
agreable occupation I can have in your absence. 
Adieu then, my Dearest Husband. Believe me I find 
it impossible to be happy or at my ease without you 
and long impatiently to have you again. You accuse 
me of impatience in everything I wish for. Judge 
then what it must be in this case. I hope and am 
fully persuaded you think as much of me, and have no 
doubt of our mutual happiness together, knowing your 
goodness and patience with my many faults and 
imperfections which with your assistance and all 
possible painstaking on my side, I hope in time to get 
the better of, and then nothing will interrupt the joy 
and satisfaction I have in being your affect Wife, M.G.”’ 


Four months after the marriage, Jane, Duchess of 
Atholl, writes from her new home at Kingston to Mary 
at Balgowan, telling of a visit paid to the wonderful 
old Dowager at Twin, to introduce the Duke as a 
new relation. 
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From Fane the Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham. 
KINGSTON-UPON- THAMES, May 21st, 1775. 


‘‘T should have thanked you sooner for your last 
kind and entertaining letter if I could have found an 
opportunity, but being so much hurried with this 
remue-menage | found writing impracticable. We are 
now here a demeure since the day before yesterday. 
Papa left London that morning about 11 and we went 
with him as far as Tewin Water; the Duke had 
never seen the Dowager (Lady Cathcart) before, and 
I thought they seemed very well pleased with each 
other. We left her at 5, and Papa continued his 
journey, but I do not yet know how far he got that 
night ; we only stopped long enough in Grosvenor 
Place to take our own horses to bring us here, so that 
day, insensibly, we made a journey of 60 miles. I 
am very much obliged to you for having given me so 
particular a description of Balgowan, as I wished very 
much to hear about it, not being likely to see it for 
some time. I am vastly happy that it is in every 
point so much to your mind, and I daresay from what 
you say of it that I should like it very much. We 
are already very well settled here.” 


From the same. 
WaRWICK CASTLE, Aug. 3, 1775. 


‘“‘T believe I told you that we were just setting out 
to see the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal; it comes 
quite up to Manchester where a pleasure boat met 
us, in this we travelled eight miles and dined at 
Worsley, which is the name of the place where the 
coal mines are. The Duke went into them with Mr. 
Bayley for two miles and a half which is almost to 
the end, but there are many other Branches going 
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from the Direct Road, so that they reckon above six 
miles of these subterranious passages, all arched with 
Brick except where there is Rock. The Duke was 
underground for two hours and very well amused 
the whole time. 

We left Hope next morning and made the greatest 
part of that day’s journey upon the canal, in order to 
see the whole of it, which is above 30 miles. The 
Boat we went in had a Room built upon it, which 
would have held twenty people ; the motion was so 
very steady that I intended to have wrote to you 
from thence, but the weather was so fine, the views 
so pretty, and the scene altogether so new to me that 
I could not prevail on myself to take up my abode in 
the room. In the evening we passed by the ruins 
of an old Castle called Haulton Castle, it formerly 
belonged to the family of Rivers now extinct ; it is 
at present the property of Gen. Cholmondeley ; very 
little remains of the building, but it stands high upon 
a fine Rock and there is one of the most beautiful and 
extensive prospects from it I ever saw. 

On ‘Tuesday we came to Chester, which is a 
fortified town and has a walk round the walls of near 
two miles, from whence there is a fine view of the 
River Dee (upon which the Town stands) and of the 
country round it.’ There is also a very ancient 
Cathedral there which we went to see, but it is kept 
in very bad repair. After we left Chester we passed 
thro a small part of South Wales, but not near any 
of the fine Castles. We dined to-day at Coventry, 
where we bought ribbons, some of which I send you ; 
I don’t know whether you will think them very 
pretty, but it was the Manufacture of the place and 
the newest they had. You will want variety at the 
Races and they may happen to suit some of your 
gowns. I will also endeavour to send you a pair of 
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Riding Gloves, which are made of Fawn skin; we 
got them at Woodstock, where they are famous for 
making them. We are this evening returned to War- 
wick Castle which is indeed a delightful place.” 


From the same. 


KINGSTON-UPON- THAMES, Sept. 18, 1775. 


“* We have been in Hertfordshire lately visiting the 
Dowager (Lady Cathcart)? and passed three days 
very agreeably with her, she is really a charming 
woman always so good humoured and chearful that 
one is quite a son aise in her Company. I must tell 
you what happened to me one morning while I was 
there, as I think it will make you laugh. She knocked 
at my door while my hair was dressing. J/ y avait 
point de refus; so in she came and insisted upon 
sitting down to see the whole process. She said she 
had never seen anybody’s hair dressed but once 
before, that it did not use to be so in her time, and 
seemed quite enchanted with Cummine’s quickness 
and dexterity in doing it. She desired I would let 
her be present when it was done again and also (as 
she always wishes her servants to partake of every- 
thing which amuses her) that I would admit her maid 
whom she had brought with her out of Ireland and to 
whom she thought it would be a great curiosity. 
When this came to be talked of at Breakfast, a lady 
who is in the house with her wished exceedingly that 
I would let the maid who dressed her see Cummine’s 
method, so that, if I had stayed a day or two longer, 
I must have submitted to have this assembly at my 

1 The Dowager had still ten years of life before her. Horace Walpole 
writes from Strawberry Hill under date December 1786: ‘‘ Lady Cathcart, 
who is still living, danced lately at Hertford, to shew her vigour at past 


fourscore ! . . . She would risk another incarceration ; it is woful to have 
a colt’s tooth, when folks have no other left.” 
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Toilette, and have made quite a Blockhead of myself. 
The Dowager being present I did not mind, as all 
her observations were admiration, but I own I was 
very glad she did not think of it again. You may 
judge of my confusion when I proceeded to put on 
my gown and she observed tout haut that ‘ the way 
I was in became me exceedingly.’ I pretended not 
to hear, so she addressed herself directly to Cummine, 
saying, “Did you ever see anybody that was with 
child look so easy?’ ‘No, Ma’am,’ says she, ‘ I 
can’t say I ever did.’ Knowing all parties, I think 
the idea of this scene must divert you; at least I 
hope so, otherwise you will have found this long and 
minute description a great Boar.” 


From the same. 


LonpDon, Oct. 19th, 1775. 


“I had the pleasure of yours, my dear Sister, from 
Shaw Park some days ago, and will not delay returning 
you many thanks for it, though, as I have been just 
telling Mr. Graham, London does not at present 
afford anything that can be interesting or amusing 
even at a distance. I regret exceedingly that you 
are not to be here this Winter, and though Papa and 
Louisa will be with us shall certainly feel that some are 
still wanting to make our society complete. I believe 
Prince Orloff has not been at Court yet and is profitting 
of the remaining good weather to go through different 
parts of England ; entre nous they complain that he 
has not seeing eyes, and that all he said after being 
two days at a Newmarket Meeting was, ‘ Mon frére 
aime beaucoup les chevaux,’ which I think is very like 
him. General Bawe is with him, a Chambellan 
Sinovier and one or two more whose names I did not 
hear. 
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We went to see Lady Abercorn ! some evenings 
ago and expected to find her sitting up as usual, but 
she now only gets up to dinner. The Duke was not 
announced, otherwise I believe would not have been 
received, however it was too late to retreat. I seated 
myself upon a very good fauteuil by her bedside, but 
they set my Lady’s chair for the Duke, who says that 
if he had lifted his feet the least off the ground and 
had not been perfectly still, it would have run away 
to the other end of the room; the idea of which had 
like to have provoked our Risibility.” 


Mrs. Neale to Mary Graham2 
June 1775. 


‘You give me one of the greatest pleasures in the 
world by writing to me, but it would be very much 
alloy’d if I did not take for granted t’was at the moment 
most convenient to yourself. I shall be particularly 
pleased when you find one to tell me how you like 
Balgowan and give me some idea of a place become so 
interesting. A description of the house especially, 
and the room you mostly inhabit, that I may know 
where to seek you in bad weather—in fair, the sky our 
universal canopy, is guide enough, and with nothing 
else to bound my eye, in your walks and rides I shall 
often catch a distant glympse of you. 

You were amazingly good humoured and so was 
Mr. Graham if neither felt at all peevish with me at 
Clifton. A great many (near twenty) years since I 
lived within a few miles of it, and as Mr. Neale’s seat 
was the most sequestered of retirements, the prospects 
of Clifton always broke upon me with fresh beauty ; 


} Jane’s great-aunt by marriage, and described by a contemporary as 
“a most frightful gentlewoman.”? She died a few weeks after Jane’s visit. 
* Mrs. Neale’s last letter to Mary ; she died in the winter of 1776, 
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it was quite uninhabited then and neglected to a 
degree that restored our King William’s stile of 
gardening to an air of nature and mildness. Being 
told that the present possessor had improved it 
excessively, I do acknowledge I took for granted t’was 
in the present stile of improvement. Why, who could 
have imagined reclipp’d hedges and ill placed walls 
repaired ? But I beg pardon to you both a thousand 
ee. 

I tried to learn some news of Lord Cathcart and 
your Sisters on their journey by enquiring in Grosvenor 
Place last Sunday, and finding they had delayed their 
outset till Friday did not wonder at being disappointed. 

Whose joy has been greatest at Meeting ? Your 
own or your lovely little Kitty’s ? I hope Miss Louisa 
is very well, and my Lord the better for his journey. 

Gainsborough has not advanced your picture a 
single stroke, and saies he has no thoughts of finishing 
it within the twelve month, if he did not add that it 
shall be the compleatest of pictures, I should cry at 
the delay. 

Don’t expect to be very vain of your own improve- 
ment in drawing whilst you have pleasanter amuse- 
ments, but if ever you are much alone in the Winter, 
my dear Mrs. Graham, you will find your own taste 
and leisure sufficient instructors.” 


The joint lives of husband and wife at Balgowan 
followed the tranquil lines of most country dwellers. 
Horses were a delight to them both, and the stable 
was full. They rode together about the fields and 
woods, interested in every detail of farm life, and 
keeping up the friendly feeling between laird and 
tenant that grew out of the old feudal system rapidly 
fading into the past. 

The hounds of the long established Perthshire 
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Hunt were kept at Balgowan, and Thomas was a 
Member of the Hunt though it does not appear that 
Mary herself rode to hounds. The low ground 
shooting at Balgowan was good ; he enjoyed salmon 
fishing at Blairgowrie, where part of his estates lay, 
and he shot grouse on the moors and stalked deer in 
the Atholl forest. 

Tradition has kept alive a few stories of the old 
days at Balgowan, and these are chiefly concerned 
with feats of horsemanship. Husband and wife once 
rode from Balgowan to Edinburgh to a ball. On 
reaching Edinburgh, Mary found that her jewel case 
had been left behind. Without a moment’s delay, 
Thomas set off back to Balgowan, a distance of forty- 
five miles, including a ferry. He got relays of horses 
on the way. Having secured the jewel box he rode 
back to Edinburgh in time for the ball. 

Lady Christian Graham lived a good deal at 
Balgowan with her son and daughter-in-law though 
she rented Gayfield House, near Edinburgh. A born 
manager, shrewd and kindly, she was doubtless 
anxious to guide Mary and control her son’s affairs 
as far as she could, but her devoted love never wavered 
when she found this to be impossible. An element 
of regret and resignation in her letters, as the years 
went on, show that she could not approve the new 
ways of the world. She had the type of mind that 
thinks all change must be for the worse. 

Her son, on the other hand, open to all new ideas, 
was never able to develop successfully the dull virtue 
of economy. The burden of this inability pressed 
heavily on his mother and Mr. Burt, the estate factor, 
and their letters show a strain of anxiety throughout. 
His father had bequeathed him an unencumbered 
estate with valuable lands at Pitmurthly, Blairgowrie, 
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Redgorton and Murrayshall, besides Balgowan. Lady 
Christian inherited what was, in those days, a large 
fortune from her mother, but she also inherited a 
prudent, careful habit of life and thought. To her 
grief these qualities were not transmitted to her son, 
whose economies never went beyond a sensible remark 
or two in his letters to his mother and Mr. Burt. But 
he had need of a spirit of sacrifice in another direction. 
He was destined to devote the years of his young man- 
hood to one anxious task, the care of Mary’s health. 

Through the early years of his married life at 
Balgowan, Britain was at war. America had begun 
the long fight for her independence, in the first stages 
of that bitter quarrel which was at last to set Europe 
in a blaze. Rumours of all that was happening to 
British troops, the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, the De- 
claration of Independence, reached the quiet house- 
hold at Balgowan, causing acute anxiety to Mary, who 
realised perfectly that if fighting was to be done 
nothing would keep her brothers out of it. William 
was twenty-two when his father died, just at the time 
when British success seemed certain, after Washing- 
ton’s defeat at Long Island. The Scottish Bar was 
instantly deserted for the army, and in the same year 
Charles, who was sixteen, went out with the 52nd 
Regiment of Foot to America. It was then thought 
that everything would be over in a few weeks. 

There was as yet no need for a general demand 
upon the country for recruits, and no call of duty for 
Thomas Graham, who had never had any military 
training. But what he suffered will never be known 
when such letters as the boy Charles wrote from 
“ Merryland”’ and Philadelphia came home to his 
family. ‘To take his own part in the fight must have 
become a desperate longing as time went on, and 
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the distant war deepened into a European struggle 
with France, Spain and Holland, and Britain began 
to put forth her strength in earnest to take up the 
challenge. To feel at twenty-eight, in the full tide 
of manhood, that all longing for the great adven- 
ture of war must be rigorously denied, was probably 
the severest discipline that he was ever called upon to 
suffer. 


CHAPTER IV 


LOUISA 


HE following letter, written after the first visit 

of the Grahams to Shaw Park, is vividly 
suggestive not only of the sense of loss experienced 
in the Cathcart household after Mary’s marriage, but 
of the deep affection existing between her and Louisa. 


Louisa Cathcart to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 
SHAW Park, Thursday (1775 °). 


“I cannot help beginning our correspondence 
immediately ; I think it is the best way I can fall upon 
for breaking the length of this morning. You must 
have thought it very bad in me not to have taken 
leave of you, but that was really beyond me. I 
should have been very glad to have done it, for not 
having done it has been uncomfortable to me ever 
since. I did not think it would have been half so 
pémble an adieu as I found it, but upon this sort of 
occasion I am not mistress of myself, and if the 
impressions they make at first were to last with the 
same violence I don’t know what would become of 
me. I came up here and bolted my door and sat for 
some time immobile, for I would not think of any- 
thing that did not bring you back, and cela me tenait 
at last, after having a little composed myself, took up 
a book of yours which had been left by mistake, and 
shall be sent by the cart, which amused me a little, 
but I am so Zriste that | don't know what to do with 

6 
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myself, tout me parait si tranquille et d’une tristesse 
mortelle. J never felt so much before, but to be sure 
we never yet have been separated for so long together.”’ 


Little Charlotte Murray, the first of Jane’s nine 
children,! was born at 19 Grosvenor Mews on 23rd 
October 1775. Louisa Cathcart, who was staying 
there with her sister at the time of the christening, 
writes a description of the scene. Of the figures 
mentioned in her letter, that of Prince Gregory Orloff 
was the most striking. He was, of course, well known 
to Louisa from St. Petersburg days. 

His record in Russia was not forgotten ; indeed 
many additional horrible details were invented and 
believed, causing some people, including Fanny 
Burney, to shrink from him with dismay. 

Of stupendous stature, handsome, commanding in 
manner and personality, the attraction of his courtesy 
and wit secured for him on the whole a good reception 
in England. ‘The exhibition of his jewels, mentioned 


1'The fourth Duke of Atholl and his wife, Jane Cathcart, had the 
following children : 

1. Charlotte, born London, 23rd October 1775. Married first, 1797, 
Sir John Menzies of Menzies ; second, 1801, Sir Adam Drummond of 
Megginch. Died, 31st May 1832. Issue by second marriage, five sons. 

2. Mary Louisa, born Dunkeld, 11th December 1776. Died, June 
1777- 

3. John, Marquis of ‘Tullibardine, fifth Duke of Atholl, born 
Dunkeld, 26th June 1778. Died 1846, unmarried. 

4. Amelia Sophia, born Dunkeld, 5th July 1780. Married, 1809, Lord 
Strathallan. Died, 19th June 1849. Issue, six sons and two daughters. 

5. James, born Dunkeld, 29th May 1782. Married, 1810, Lady Emily 
Percy; created Lord Glenlyon, 1821. Died, 12th October 1837. Issue, 
three sons and two daughters. The second son succeeded his uncle as 
sixth Duke of Atholl in 1846. 

6. Edward, born Atholl House, 11th September 1783. Died, 19th 
March 1795. 

7. Robert, born Dunkeld, 13th May 1785. Died, 5th February 1793. 

8. Elizabeth, born Dunkeld, 19th April 1787. Married, 28th May 
1808, Evan Macgregor Murray. 

g. Frederick, born Atholl House, 13th October 1788. Died, 11th 
April 1789. 
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by Louisa, formed a part of his regular procedure at 
social gatherings. His immense person was decorated 
with a star and shoulder knot of superb brilliants, and 
a miniature of the Empress Catherine, set round with 
huge diamonds, was worn round his neck. 

Another noticeable guest at the christening was 
Lord March, afterwards fourth Duke of Queensberry, 
known to the world and to posterity as “‘ Old Q.”’ 
Now fifty years old, he was one of those brilliant 
figures that flash in and out of the records of the 
eighteenth century, creating a collection of traditions 
which, however severely condemned and criticised, 
survive through their picturesqueness. Something in 
his temperament was akin to that of his little Cousin 
Louisa. They shared two master passions—the love 
of horses and the love of music—possibly derived with 
other characteristics from a common ancestor. 

His strange conversation with the seventeen-year- 
old Louisa is here frankly set forth. Her letters are 
throughout a surprising combination of childish 
innocence and shrewd knowledge of the world; a 
too easily offended delicacy in one direction and an 
amazing lack of reticence in another. 


Louisa Cathcart to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 


GROSVENOR PLACE, 23 Nov. 1775. 


‘IT intended to have wrote to you Monday but the 
Duchess ! seemed so desirous of doing it herself that I 
could not deprive her of the pleasure of giving you an 


1 Jane’s Christian name disappears entirely from family records after 
her marriage ; she is always ‘“‘ the Duchess ” to brothers and sisters alike. 
The term “‘ My brother ”’ is applied only to William, Lord Cathcart. 
Charles, Archie and Charlotte are the only members of the group referred 
to simply by their Christian names, Mary and Louisa being always ad- 
dressed in letters by their married names. 
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account of the Christening, but I daresay I shall still 
have a few circumstances to tell you which may amuse 
you. You must imagine the Duchess in a great chair 
at the side of the fire next the window; en blanc from 
head to foot. On the other side the settee and a 
couch which was not a little formidable for the convers. 
The table was in the middle of the room, with Kitty’s 
plate which is an exceedingly beautiful cup, and which 
her niece was christened out of. The Duchess did 
not get up to anybody. It was a little formal at first, 
as those that came in first had not courage to move 
across the room, but afterwards the King and Queen 
went away, and Prince Orloff came. I had been 
quite ill and was almost ashamed to shew my face, 
as two or three people that had seen me the day I was 
blooded were quite struck with my bad looks. How- 
ever, to my great surprise I never received so many 
compliments in my life. At first I thought it was 
only to disguise how much they thought the contrary, 
that they flattered me, but as it was repeated so often 
and by people who boast of never having flattered me 
in their lives, [ began to think it was true and was 
less ashamed of my face. Miss Murray was there, 
she almost sickened me with compliments, she admired 
everything of the Duchess and me so much that I was 
quite tired. Lord Abercorn was in high good humour 
and laughed and nodded across the room to Miss 
Murray at everything that amused him. It put me 
a good deal in mind of the day we were married. Lord 
March was quite facetious, I never saw him so much 
so. I hada long conversation with him which amused 
me not a little, he is very agreeable when he has a 
mind, which is not always. I must tell you how he 
took up a thing I said, which diverted the Duchess 
of all things. He said, ‘I am vastly glad to see the 
Duchess looking so well after her lyin in.’ I had 


LORD MARCH 
AFTERWARDS FouRTH DUKE OF QUEENSBERRY 


From a portrait by Reynolds 
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still a most violent pain in the face, and could not 
help saying, ‘I wish I was as well.’ ‘What!’ he 
says, ‘after your lyin in!’ He was very much 
diverted to see he had discountenanced me. ‘ But,’ 
says he, ‘all Ladies look vastly better after it. 
Now,’ says he, ‘the Duchess looks much_ better 
than she did before.’ 

Where he had got all this learning I can’t con- 
ceive ; however, he is very right. I don’t know 
whether this sounds as ridiculous on paper as it did 
in reality, however, it may take its chance. Prince 
Orloff came afterwards and sat down by him. ‘ Con- 
tinuez, My Lord, je ne veux pas gadter un téte-a-téte. 
Parlez Anglais, je ne vous comprendrai pas.’ So he 
told him that he was not interrupting him, and that 
he would say the same things in French that he would 
in English. ‘ Vous parlez de Amour?’ ‘ Non, 
cetait donc Vindiscrée?’ So Lord March asked 
him if he had ever heard me sing. ‘ Ou, mais 
cetait un Enfant. Mademoiselle, étes vous amoureuse ?’ 
“Non, point du tout. ‘ Donc vous ne pouvez pas 
chanter ; My Lord, je soutiens qu’il faut étre amoureuse 
pour chanter, pour exprimer la tendresse des sentiments.’ 
Lord March was not quite of his opinion at first. 
However he came into it. So Prince Orloff seized 
him by the arm, ‘ Ah mon cher ami, un vrai vrat 
sentiment,’ and so it went on for a good while. In 
general when he meets me anywhere this is his speech. 
— Ah jai perdu ma liberté! je gémis, je soupis, je 
briile, je meurs, et Tobjet savez-vous?’ ‘ L’objet? 
Non. ‘C'est vous, c’est vous.’ ‘The same thing is 
repeated to every lady he meets. You may imagine 
the surprise and as they don’t know what to answer, 
they look very silly, so they call him the Russian Bear. 

But to return to the Christening. Everybody 
went away, but Prince Orloff and his attendants, the 
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Grevilles and the Bishop. Prince Orloff shewed us 
his diamonds which are astonishing. At last he went 
away, and then the ceremony of Churching was 
performed. It was a little terrible. However one 
had the advantage of a fan to hide the blushes which 
it occasioned. ‘Then they all went away and I went 
to bed. I have changed my room as it was more 
convenient for the Duchess to be nearer the child, so 
I am in the Duke’s dressing-room, which is very 
comfortable, and I have the advantage of seeing all 
Tattersall’s horses from my window. He has made 
a sort of open manége, which is very pretty. 

But I must say a word of my little niece. She is 
vastly grown and when she was christened looked 
beautiful. She had a white satin robe trimmed with 
point, she looked like a wax doll. She has large 
sparkling blue eyes, her nose like the Duke’s,—a 
very pretty little mouth and two very chubby little 
red cheeks. She begins to take notice and to laugh. 
She has very pretty little dimples.” 


Jane adds a few words : 


“The Ceremony was performed by the Bishop of 
Chester.. Upon these occasions the King and Queen 
give forty Guineas each so that with the Dutchess’s 
ten, there was five and forty for each of the Nurses.” 


Just a year after the weddings of Jane and Mary, 
Lord Cathcart was in treaty concerning a marriage 
project for Louisa with David Murray, seventh 
Lord Stormont, one of the most outstanding figures 
of the diplomatic world and since 1772 British 
Ambassador in Paris. The first Lady Stormont,} 


1 Henrietta Frederica, daughter of Count Bunau and widow of M. de 
Berergaard. ‘There were two daughters of the marriage ; one died as an 
infant; the other, Elizabeth Mary, born at Warsaw in 1760, married in 
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whom he had married in 1759 at Warsaw, had died 
at Vienna in 1766 and was buried there. Sir William 
Hamilton has recorded that the husband nearly went 
out of his mind with grief, and that he brought her 
heart in a gold vase with his other luggage when he 
came to Naples on a visit. ‘Then his admiration for 
a daughter of Lord Harrington, Lady Henrietta Stan- 
hope, a young and very pretty girl, became the talk 
of Paris; but Lady Henrietta declined the match, 
whereupon Lord Stormont, not at all heart-broken, 
opened negotiations with Lord Cathcart for the hand 
of Louisa. 

A letter from Jane to Mary at Balgowan shows 
that the matter was settled before Christmas 1775. 
The general satisfaction in the family is rather sur- 
prising. Stormont was thirty-one years older than 
Louisa, a widower of nine years’ standing, with a 
daughter only two years younger than herself. His 
distinguished career and prospects, with the fact that 
he was heir of his uncle, the great Lord Mansfield, 
weighed no doubt with Lord Cathcart. But Louisa, 
her little head full of natural frivolities, was not 
interested in his attainments in scholarship or dip- 
lomacy. She evidently made the best of it to the 
Duchess, and reserved her doubts and qualms for 
the sympathetic ear of Mary. 

‘“T don’t know how I have contrived to have so 
many quarrels with him [her Father] lately and about 
triffes, but you know, my dear Mary, how much this 
has always been a principal fault of mine,—even with 
you and Graham, tho’ you always forgave me. I 
must be very disagreeable to those that have anything 
to doo with me.” Mary knew how to deal with 


1785 George Finch Hatton of Eastwell Park, and was the mother of the 
Earl of Winchilsea, 
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her petulance, her exaggerated emotions, her eager 
impulses, and must have felt a great deal of anxiety 
when she realised that the little sister was being 
swept into marriage with a man she did not know. 
It is quite plain, from one or two of Louisa’s letters, 
that her wishes were not consulted. Her hasty, 
passionate temper pursued her to the end of her 
long life. Her “ orages,’’ which so disconcerted her 
parents, and yet were something of a joke in the 
family, are still a tradition to-day. With such a 
nature, it was a serious risk, and calm happiness 
seemed unlikely, though the marriage after all turned 
out extremely well. 


Louisa Cathcart to Mary Graham.' 
LONDON, 4 Fan. 1776. 


“I believe that for several months it will be im- 
possible to advance in that affair, as an Ambassador 
is absolutely necessary at Paris, and it would be 
impossible to get one, or to ask for leave before the 
Spring, that is before the end of April. My one 
fear is that I may not be able to come even for a 
moment to see you in Scotland, if there is so much to 
do in Paris. I would not ask to stay too long with 
you, fearing the suffering the separation would cost. 
But let us always hope,—for I know nothing really of 
all this as nothing can be carried out at present. I 
received a reply to my letter which gave me much 
pleasure,—it is easily written, and at the same time 
gives a very agreeable picture of the heart and the 
character of he who wrote it. I am so vexed not to 
be able to tell you what was in it for I should like 
you to know him. I despair of being able to keep 
the secret long, as Papa sends to fetch James S. to 


‘ The original is in}French. 
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replace his‘ valet, who has gone away, and the packets 
which come and go so frequently will excite his 
suspicions. I must tell you that on Sunday I was 
at Lady Harrington’s, and saw her daughter for the 
first time since her arrival. She is charming and 
we are great friends. She asked for news of you. 
Her promis! was not there. The next day we were 
at Court, where there were many people, but nothing 
amusing. 

The weather is bad and I cannot go to the riding- 
school ; [ shall make an effort to go and ride your 
horse. My habit is pretty, something like yours in 
colour with little buttons like those on Graham’s 
green riding-dress, in the last fashion. Mr. Greville 
has given me abundance of charming and very long 
feathers from Paris, but I have not yet had the courage 
to wear the longest of them, for Papa is generally 
in the carriage and I cannot sit down without removing 
the cushion, which would not please him. 

Do you know Lady Frances B., whom we met 
at the riding-school, left her house one fine morning 
with one of her footmen, and is lodged in Moorfields 
in a little public-house belonging to a first cousin of 
del Amico. They think she is not married, for if 
she had been her husband would have demanded her 
fortune, which he has not done. You will wonder 
what is the authority for this story. Here is another. 
Lady Ligonier has married dear good Durham, who 
caresses her when she is good and whips her with a 
horse whip when she is naughty. She is on horse- 
back from morning till night and goes all over the 
country selling her horses and it is said makes money 
by it. Possibly her beaux yeux have some effect. 

Still another piece of gossip. My Lord and my 


1 Hon. John Foley: the word fiancé was apparently not yet in use at 
this time. 
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Lady Cowper have separated. My Lord had intro- 
duced a fille Dame to his wife, assuring her that he was 
happier with that woman than with her,—that she 
would always remain in his house and that if this 
place inconvenienced her she had nothing to do but 
seek her fortunes elsewhere. It is very sad for her. 
He is said to be insane and in that case he must be 
forgiven. You will think this letter rather scandalous, 
but it may divert you. Lady B. has given me a dress 
for my birthday of blue satin which must be trimmed. 
Mixed colours are all the fashion. Puce and couleur 
des cheveux de la Reine are the most fashionable.”’ 


Six days later Louisa writes again to Mary, having 
paid a ceremonious visit to Lord Stormont’s uncle, 
the great lawyer, Lord Mansfield, at his country 
place, Caenwood,! on Hampstead Heath, which he 
had bought from Lord Bute twenty years before. 
This first visit was the cause of great embarrassment to 
her. A large party had to be faced, for Lord Mansfield 
lived there with his wife, a group of unmarried sisters, 
and Lord Stormont’s daughter, who was brought up 
in Lady Mansfield’s charge. Highwaymen were 
to be feared on Hampstead Heath, but much more 
alarming was the Murray family set in array to pass 
judgment on Lord Stormont’s choice of a bride. 
It 1s evident the engagement was not formally an- 
nounced, as nothing was said about it, which really 
made the affair terribly stiff. 

Much depended on the impression created by 
Louisa on Lord Mansfield, whose powerful influence 


in many quarters was naturally important for the 
Cathcart family. 


1 Now Kenwood. 
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Lowsa Cathcart to Mary Graham. 


“‘ Papa and I dined yesterday at Caen Wood (I am 
not sure if that is right spelt) and came home after 
nine o'clock, without being robbed, which I think 
was a lucky escape. You may be sure there was a 
terrible talk to me beforehand, for I had had a great 
many orages of late and had no hopes of a calm, but 
everything went a souhait. J was very graciously re- 
ceived. ‘There was besides ourselves Sir T. and Lady 
Mills and the Bishop of Litchfield. After dinner we 
sat a good while in that little boudoir, which Lady 
Mansfield shewed us when we were there, but which 
was quite comfortable. In short the journée passat 
fort agréablement. I like them all vastly. ‘They have 
never spoke to me upon a certain subject. It was a 
little embarrassing yesterday after dinner, for there 
was a long dissertation on Lord Stormont’s house in 
Paris, which he is obliged to quit in September. A 
letter was just received from him, part of which Miss 
Murray read aloud to us. He has another house in 
view which is a very fine one with a garden. That 
was when I meant you to make me a visit, when the 
Duchess would also have liked to have met you, if 
it was among les choses possibles. I have always heard 
you talk so much of wishing to go abroad.” 


From the same. 
16 Feb. 1776. 


‘“T don’t think I have spoken to you of a Monsieur 
le Tissier, who came to England with the French 
Ambassador and is very famous for reading Plays. 
He reads some which have 20 personages, all which 
he transforms himself so exactly into that there is 
no mistaking one character for another. He quite 
changes his voice and they say acts vastly well. The 
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stile in which he reads is this. Lady Betty Stanley 
or the French Ambassador, for example, ask about 
25 people to sup with them, and invite M. le Tissier 
to bring a Play with him. We have never heard him. 
He was to have read when we dined at the French 
Ambassador’s, but was too ill. 

I heard a very good story about him. A Lady 
sent him a card to invite him to her house without 
any mention of a Play, so he arrived and when he 
had made his bow to her every body began asking 
him when he should begin to read. The Lady of 
the house came up to him to desire he would begin, 
so he said that was not the stile he was used to be 
asked in, and that he had brought no Play, but as 
they still insisted upon his reading he said if they 
would give him any French Play he would read. 

The Lady went out in a great hurry and brought 
him in a volume of M. de T.. Letters, of which he 
read ten, which fully satisfied his audience, who did 
not find out the difference. He says his Chef d’Ouvre 
is La Statue de Pigmalion. 1 don’t know whether 
that is exactly the title, but it is the subject. He 
said he must have some lady of fashion and very 
great beauty for the statue, so he asked Lady Craven, 
who is making herself a white sattin dress for the 
purpose, and he is to teach her the part. When she 
comes to life, she is to be entirely occupied with 
herself, which you know will be to her a difficult task, 
then she is to say ‘Est-ce moi? Lui suis-je?’ 
Then she touches another statue and says ‘ C’etait 
mot. Ce west plus mot.’ 

Suppers are all the fashion this year, and the way 
is to ask a large assembly and choose out of them 
fifty or more people for a supper. 

I wish you was acquainted with Miss Howe. 
Does not Graham know her? She is so like a man 
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that she frightens me some times, as she affects every- 
thing that looks masculine. She generally wears a 
dark brown dress and short waistcoat without a belt, 
the chain of her watch hanging out, itself being in a 
fob, a round little black hat and, when she rides, 
boots, and she told us herself what besides that, which 
I leave you to guess.” 


From the same. 


GROSVENOR PLace, Feb. 25, 1776. 


“I cannot help writing to you, though I am told I 
should not write, but as my last letter to you did not 
do me any harm I hope this will not either. You 
know one never feels quite happy unless one has 
somebody to partake of whatever it is that makes one 
so, which makes me doubly impatient to talk to you 
upon a subject I know you like. But don’t mention 
anything about what I am going to tell you in your 
letters to Papa as it is not a plan yet perfectly settled. 
Papa had a letter from Lord Stormont during my 
illness, in which he says he shall be very much dis- 
appointed indeed if he is not in England before the 
end of April, that is pretty near the time Papa 1s 
obliged to go to Scotland. He began to think how 
unpleasant it would be to take me for so short a time, 
besides that this secret must then come out. The 
wishings joy, visits, etc., would be terrible. That 
being the case, it would be better for me to be gone 
before Lord Stormont comes, and that when he has 
been here long enough, he may come to Scotland. 
Is not this very comfortable? I never could think 
with pleasure about this summer, when I had not a 
certainty of seeing you. I hope to be with you in 
the time of the General Assembly, if you'll accept of 
me. ‘That is one of my plans.” 
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From the same. 
GROSVENOR PuaceE, Mch. ist, 1776. 


“It is impossible to let this day+ pass without 
writing you a few lines. You may be sure I renew 
all my former good wishes and most sincerely wish 
you a great many returns of this day. 

I went to Lady Germain’s in a chair, which fatigued 
me monstrously. I was obliged to sit down before 
I got into the second room, but you cannot imagine 
how much I have been the better for my dancing 
that night. I danced with Mr. Douglas, then with 
Lord Kinnaird, Sir William Cunninghame and the 
Prince of Holstein. He was at Petersburg after we left 
it and is a very pretty young man. He has a great 
chance of being one day King of Sweden. He is in 
everything the reverse of the Prince of Hesse who to 
my great joy is at last gone. Mr. Greville was there 
and asked me if I had heard from you, for he has a 
great opinion of your letters, and the effect that they 
have upon me. He is of your opinion about dancing 
and says I must not give myself airs, and he wishes 
me to dance here as much as possible that I may 
improve myself, for there will be the same occasion 
for my doing it in Paris, but he says he almost gives 
me up because I am so indolent. In short it was a 
very pleasant Ball. 

The Duchess stayed to supper, which is the first 
time she has done such a thing this winter. Every- 
body was in mourning and a great many in white 
polonaises. Miss D. Wrottesley I suppose not being 
provided with one, thought black would do as well. 
It was one of those that are loose behind, and was tied 
up with two little knots of white ribbon, which had 
a very singular effect ; it was laced with narrow white 

1 Mary’s birthday. 
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ribbon which with her dancing made her a most 
nisible figure.” 


From the same. 


GROSVENOR Pace, 5 Mch. 1776. 


‘* Alas ! the plans I mentioned to you the other day 
will not take place. I had a letter from Lord Stormont 
the night I wrote to you and he proposes quite a 
different plan, as he does not like the thought of 
coming to London without finding us. The plan is 
this,—that all preparations should be made before 
his arrival, which will be towards the end of April. 
Papa to go to Scotland the beginning of May, and if 
Lord Stormont can get a long enough leave of absence, 
follow him there, but if not I may have to go to Paris 
without seeing you. I own to you that the idea of 
there being a possibility of my not seeing you hurts 
me more than you can imagine. Lord Mansfield says 
Lord Stormont must not let it be found out he wishes 
to go to Scotland till he comes, and then Lord Mans- 
field thinks it most likely he will have leave : he wishes 
it very much. I must own the plan does not please 
me so well, mais que faire? It’sthe only one. It will 
be so short an acquaintance, and then so much pains 
taken to keep it secret till Lord Stormont comes, that 
I think it will look odd to be in such a hurry. 

I was at the Gabrielli’s 1 benefit last night. I gota 
box, one of those upon the stage. ‘The Duchess went 
too, tho’ later than I did. Papa went with me, but 
I own the conversation I had before with Papa upon 
this subject was so much upon my spirits that I could 
hardly help crying great part of the time. I cannot 
say I am in much better spirits to-day. I think often 
of what you used to tell me that I did not know what 
it was to leave one’s own family. I now begin to 


‘ The most famous operatic singer of the day. 
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feel it every day more and more. However I shall 
not quite give up the hope of seeing you, as long as 
there is a possibility. You cannot think what a 
comfort Greville is to me, for you know I never was 
so intimate with the Duchess as to have a certain 
sort of confidence in her, so that I make him be just 
what Graham and you used to be to me. I don’t 
know otherwise what I should have done, for before 
I fell upon this way I used to want somebody to 
replace you of all things. I always make him tell me 
for example how I am dressed, how I look, etc., all 
which he does, so naturally and with so much friend- 
ship that I cannot be angry with him when he tells me 
my vanities.’ 


From the same. 


GROSVENOR PLace, 29 March 1776. 


‘* Since I wrote to you last I have lived in a constant 
hurry. You know how uncomfortable that is, and 
you may imagine I am very glad to have but one or two 
engagements left, as next week is Easter week, which 
you know generally gives me a little repose. I never 
was so completely tired of amusements. The last I 
was at was a Ball at Lady St. Germain’s, which was 
a very good one. 

By the way have I ever told you our little niece is 
weaned and is not at all the worse. She is really the 
finest child and the most sensible I ever saw of her 
age. ‘The Duchess danced at Lady St. Germain’s 
the whole evening. She had a pink Polonaise trimmed 
with gauze and flowers which became her very much. 
I could not but be diverted to see how times were 
changed, for she was dancing and enjoying herself 
prodigiously, while I was dragging myself along and 
longing to go away and always asking her whether she 
had a thought of it on purpose to see how desirous 
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she was to stay. Lady Granby was there ; she does 
not dance, as you may imagine. 

Polonaises are more the fashion than ever, every- 
body had them that night, and a good many intended 
to go to Almacks in them last night. Lady Betty and 
Miss Worsley dined with us, and who do you think 
came afterwards? Mrs. Sheridan.! I saw her at 
Miss Moncktons and heard her sing and when I came 
home I told the Duchess I was sure she would like 
her, and if she chose I should visit her, which I did, 
and then we asked her to come last night. She is 
the most interesting and the most pleasing young 
woman [| ever saw, and I really never heard so agreeable 
a singer. She has a vast deal of execution, and her 
voice in itself is vastly expressive and has something 
touching in it, and her countenance goes with her 
song ; she seems to feel what she sings. She sings 
Italian very well. I sung some of the Stabat Mater 
with her which was charming. She is vastly well 
behaved and gives herself no kind of airs, and sings 
without being pressed to it, and will sing as much or 
anything one likes. We go to a concert at her house 
Saturday. 

We had nobody else last night but Mr. Greville. 
You must know she is his present flame. He diverted 
us very much. We made him sing ‘ Ho Sposo tante 
legio me’ [sic], which was the utmost stretch of his 
complaisance, but I don’t wonder at anybody being in 
love with Mrs. Sheridan, for I should think it im- 
possible to see her without it. I would have given 
the world that you had been here last night. I don’t 
say Graham because I am not sure he is quite worthy, 
but I should like to have had you both. 


1 Elizabeth Linley, born in 1755, the enchanting singer and beautifu 
woman painted by the great artists of the day. She made a runaway 
match with Richard Brinsley Sheridan, dramatist and politician, in 1773. 
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The first interview was not at all according to our 
dream. It was at breakfast and no téte-ad-téte after. 
You may imagine what an anxiety this must have 
been to me beforehand. ‘This morning after break- 
fast, however, Lord Stormont arrived, and the Duke 
and Duchess went away, so that I had a long inter- 
view, in which we talked over all these things, and 
Lord Stormont hopes we shall both be convinced 
that he has done everything in his power to obtain 
more time, but he has been scheming for your coming 
to Paris, the thought of which has quite put me in 
spirits. You cannot think how pleasant it is to see 
the approbation of all our friends and everybody who 
has yet heard it. You cannot think how they are all 
astonished at its having been so long kept a secret, 
which I think indeed is wonderful, considering my 
Etourdiserie. Mr. Greville never gave the least hint 
of it to anybody. 

I think I have a great chance of not seeing him 
again. He talks of going to make a tour over all 
England, and perhaps making you a visit: if he does 
that and will come directly from Scotland to see 
me, for he has promised me a visit, he shall be very 
well received. I shall be so fond of everybody that 
has seen you and that can give me an account of 
everything about you. The back drawing-room smelt 
so like your dressing-room at Balgowan the other day, 
that it gave me quite a little pleasant and mournful 
emotion: I went out of it two or three times that it 
might always strike me when I came in.” 


From the same. 


GROSVENOR PLACE, 14 Apr. 1776. 
“I assure you in all the conversations we have yet 
had, you have never been forgot, and Lord Stormont 
is almost as desirous that my scheme for your coming 
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to Paris should succeed, as Iam. He is vastly afraid 
you should think he has not done everything in his 
power to give me the pleasure of seeing you before 
I go to Paris, but I assure you he has. He says 
there’s one apartment in his house at Paris which 
will be entirely at liberty for any of our friends that 
come there. I should not think it impossible but 
that Papa might be tempted, and I hope there is no 
doubt of your coming some time or other. I don’t 
so exactly know about the Duke and Duchess. Lord 
Stormont breakfasted here this morning, Mr. Wood- 
ford and Colonel Murray also, and they both wished 
me joy before him, which was terrible. However, 
he always takes great care to make no exhibition before 
anybody, which is very pleasant, but I look so sheepish 
when he is alone with me that I am quite ashamed. 
I don’t know what to say, so that my eyes are either 
fixed upon some one object, or else looking all round 
the room, as one does, you know, when one is out of 
countenance. What he wants very much is that I 
should have no formality with him, and look upon 
him as an old acquaintance, but you know that’s 
impossible at first. I am very glad you enjoy a calm. 
I should like to say the same, but alas! everything is 
different here, and it is really a serious affair.”’ 


20th April. 


‘To-morrow is the first day of the Duchess of 
Kingston’s ! trial. I was afraid I should have stewed, 
if we had sat in the Peeresses’ seats, which at first we 
intended, for there is no such thing as getting out, 
but Lord Mansfield has given us two places. The 

1 Elizabeth Chudleigh. ‘Tried for bigamy, found guilty but allowed to 
escape. The trial created a tremendous sensation at the time, as the 
Duchess had been Maid of Honour to Queen Charlotte. It was held in 


Westminster Hall, despite the protests of Lord Mansfield, who knew that 
the trial would prove a farce, 
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Duke and Duchess and myself set out from here 
between eight and nine o’clock. I cannot attempt 
to describe the Hall exactly, it is an immense space, 
which is filled up with scaffolding quite to the top, 
the two topmost rows are for Peeresses and Peers’ 
daughters, those above them for people that have no 
rank. There are boxes that belong to different 
people, the King and the Queen’s boxes which are on 
each side of the throne. Lord High Steward has a 
box, and also Lord Mansfield a small one, where we 
were. The greatest advantage of it is, one can get 
out when one pleases to refresh oneself, which I 
assure you is necessary, for we have never left it any 
day sooner than six o’clock. ‘The procession of the 
Peers in their robes is very fine. They sit close up to 
the Bar and before them there is a table at which the 
Lawyers sit, and beyond that the Judges. Lord High 
Steward sits upon the throne at first, but afterwards 
comes down to the table that he may hear better. 
The Peers all bow when they go past the throne. 
When they are all seated, silence is proclaimed ; then 
the Prisoner comes in. She is always dressed in 
weeds, and comes in with great dignity, making very 
fine curtsies to right and left. Then she kneels down 
and is told that she may rise. She has a great number 
of attendants among which is Doctor Warren. 

She made a speech the first day, which she spoke 
very well. The Council sometimes tires one, as the 
same man often speaks between two and three hours, 
but these last two days have been very entertaining,— 
almost: entirely taken up in examining witnesses. 
The Duke of Ancaster, who is Great Chamberlain 
upon the occasion, has a room with table, with all 
sorts of cold eatables, which holds 14 people, and 
everybody in turn may sit down at it, but notwith- 
standing this, everybody carries provisions; the 
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fashion is to have a workbag full of sandwiches, biscuits 
and hard eggs. Some have wine. I always feel a 
little ashamed of eating in this public manner, but 
everybody does it. Lady Eglintoun sat before us 
yesterday. She is vastly admired here. I am sorry 
I shall have no opportunity of cultivating her, as she 
leaves London the first of May. 

I did not make out all my visits Sunday and only 
went to Lady Harrington’s, having made myself sick 
with drinking half a glass of porter. The moment I 
came to Lady Harrington’s she brought the whole 
room to wish me joy, which was pleasant. I had just 
called for the coach, when in came Lord Stormont. 
I was ready to die of it, but luckily we were told the 
coach was ready. I must say Lord Stormont does 
as little to embarrass me as possible ; he has made 
that bargain with me that he won’t be too attentive 
to me in public, if I will let him see me as often as I 
can in private. He has given me a beautiful little 
souvenir. It’s in the shape of the one the Duchess 
gave Mr. Graham. The ground is blue enamelled, 
it has two enamelled figures. One is playing upon 
the Harp, the other reading. It’s remarkably well 
executed. I forgot, it has ‘ Souvenir’ wrote at top 
on both sides. Addio, 1 am so sleepy and tired I 
can write no more to-night. I have a cold in my head 
which stupefies me. 

My dear Mary, I intended to finish this entirely 
to-day, but I wish it may be in my power. I have 
been to Church and since that in Kensington Gardens, 
where there was all the world. Lord Stormont 
breakfasted here this morning. We begin to be 
better acquainted, which was my anxiety, for till then 
it’s impossible to feel comfortable, and one cannot 
immediately make a familiar acquaintance with a 


person one has not seen often. He says a thousand 
6 
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fine things to me, which I should not repeat, if I did 
not make great allowance for his partiality,—but he 
says I am exactly what he could wish, and that he is 
every day more pleased. His only fear is that I should 
repent and not find myself as happy as I could wish at 
Paris, especially as it deprives me of the pleasure of 
being with you. But I am persuaded that it depends 
upon me whether I am happy or not, for I am sure 
he will do everything to make me so, and so will all 
his Family, who are the most agreeable people in the 
world, and his daughter charming. I regret above all 
things that I am not to have her. 

I believe there is a day positively fixed, but I don’t 
know, as Lord Stormont does not speak to me of it, 
for which I am very much obliged to him, for it wouid 
be rather embarrassing, but I imagine it will be the 
fourth or fifth of next month. However, I shall tell 
you as soon as I know it. Lord Stormont came to 
the riding-school the other day when I was riding, 
which was terrible. I was riding Nobby, who had 
been rode that morning by a very bad rider, and would 
do nothing but kick whenever I touched him, and 
he really very nearly threw me once or twice. He 
reared up and jumped, but that I did not mind, as I 
make him do it myself very often,—but the other 
was really disagreeable. Mr. Emerson did not know 
Lord Stormont and asked me who he was, and as 
the whole story has been in the newspapers several 
times, I did not know what to do. 

I made acquaintance this morning with the Comte 
Charlieux. I like to have as many French acquaint- 
ances as I can; he walking with Lady Granby and I 
with R. Gordon. He had been told who I was, and 
we were talking of people that put on Rouge. He 
told me I should never appear at Paris without rouge. 
He is a very agreeable little man.”’ 
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Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham. 
LONDON, April 26th, 1776. 


“ My DEAR SISTER,—It is an age since I have had 
it in my power to write to you, though I have long 
wished to thank you for your two last kind letters. I 
have been leading so Racketing a Life that it has not 
been practicable. The /ast thing which took up my 
time was the Duchess of Kingston’s Tryal which I 
attended regularly every day while it lasted. The 
Coup-d’ceul in Westminster Hall was very striking, 
and I was much interested throughout the whole. 
The Duchess made an exceeding good figure and has 
still great remains of Beauty. Her voice is remarkably 
clear and she speaks so distinctly that nobody lost a 
word of what she said. Many people think that the 
last day of her Tryal she, as Lady Brown calls it, 
Did a Fit. If it was acted, she did it with great art 
for she seemed to be in the most violent Hystericks. 
We were at a Ball last night at Lady George Germain’s 
which as all her’s are, was very agreeable. I danced 
a good deal. 

It is with great pleasure I think that we shall so 
soon meet in Scotland. It is however a considerable 
Rabat-joye to us that we. cannot be all together here 
upon the present occasion. It is quite melancholy 
Lord Stormont’s leave of absence should be so short 
this year.”’ 


Loutsa Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
Lonpvon, April 26, 1776. 
*¢ It is impossible not to write to you to-day, though 
my sister has written, and I begged Papa to tell you 


the most important things. 
Think of me on that day, and I beg of you to pity 
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me and to imagine all I shall be thinking. You know 
I never liked saying Goodbye, even to persons to 
whom I was indifferent, and I assure you that the 
mere thought of separation from all that I am leaving, 
and the importance of what I am about to do, and 
of all that depends on this first beginning,—all this 
makes me tremble. Is it not sad that just now, when 
you could have helped me, we are so far away from 
each other. I should be so charmed to have my dear 
sister,—it would be my great consolation, and then 
after her departure, and Papa’s, I should be ready for 
my own, for if I stay long here, I should die of de- 
pression. But as we are to go away nearly at the same 
time, I shall not give way to those feelings. If I do 
I assure you I shall not let it appear. 

I have every reason to be satisfied with Lord 
Stormont, for he leaves nothing undone to please me. 
I hold him in perfect esteem, and know that he will 
shew confidence in me, and that being so, I have 
only to get used to him, and to forget as quickly as I 
can that I have not known him intimately all my life. 
He has so good an opinion of me, that it makes me 
ashamed, because I know very well that I don’t 
entirely deserve it, and this is what distresses me for 
I am afraid he will discover it before I have time to 
correct myself. To tell you the frank truth, I do 
not feel quite at my ease with him. I dread those 
first days of intimacy and then I become nervous and 
stupid, but I hope that will soon pass. I have made 
several French acquaintances at Kenwood. Nicky, 
who will be my neighbour at Paris, and whom I have 
the happiness of pleasing, assures Lord Stormont 
that I shall like Paris. 

We were at Lady St. Germain’s Ball yesterday. 
I had a long ¢éte-a-téte with Lord Stormont, certain 
that no one saw us together. We spoke of you. I 
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gave him your compliments, which gave him pleasure. 
He begged me to say a thousand pretty things to you, 
and amongst others that he knew you possessed my 
heart, but that he hopes a place may be found for 
him, and even hopes to dispute yours. I also made 
acquaintance with M. de Noailles,4 also from Paris. 
He was presented, and told who I was going to be. 
He at once began to make me a thousand compliments, 
—that I danced so well, and all that, that I shall be 
so much admired in Paris, and at last said he must 
avow the truth. I said I hoped he would excuse me, 
but I did not believe a word of what he said. He 
was enchanted. He said I did not dance as well as I 
might, and that I did my hair badly, and that he 
would take a lively interest in what people would 
think of me in Paris, that he would take the liberty 
of telling me all that he thought about it, and he was 
sure, that if I was given the same liberty at Paris, I 
should win all hearts. He gave me the address of a 
hair-dresser, though my pockets are already filled 
with addresses of every sort. It is said his acquaint- 
ance will never be necessary for me, and I am delighted 
to hear it.” 


The “ Nicky”? mentioned in this letter was the 
only one of Lord Mansfield’s eight sisters to leave a 
mark upon her times. Miss Nicolas was the Queen 
of the Edinburgh Assemblies, those wonderful gather- 
ings of Scottish rank and fashion held in Bell’s Wynd 
in the High Street of the old town. ‘There, enthroned 
on a chair raised on a dais at the end of the ballroom, 
she presided in lonely but unquestioned majesty. No 
ball could be given, no dancing arranged, without 


1 Marquis de Noailles, at that time French Ambassador in London. 
He was thrown into prison during;the Terror and saved from the guillotine 
only by the death of Robespierre. 
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the approval of Miss Nicky, who not only decided 
who were eligible to be admitted to the Assemblies, 
but also which couples were to dance together. Such 
was the ascendancy she had created that no partners 
would dream of beginning to dance without first 
approaching the chair occupied by Miss Nicky, and 
making bows and curtsies to obtain her sanction. 
At 11.30 she waved her fan, and the music 
stopped. How she managed to establish this 
autocratic reign is not known, but no one overrode 
her authority. 


Louisa Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
Lonpon, April 28, 1776. 


‘Since Papa wrote to you our day has been 
changed, as it would not have been convenient for Lord 
Mansfield, and instead of Saturday evening it’s to be 
Sunday morning, after which we are to go and dine 
at Kenwood. I don’t know whether that’s better or 
worse than the other, but it’s all bad enough. It 
must be a long day at any rate. By the way I cannot 
help recollecting what a presentiment I had all last 
summer that it was the last I was to spend at Schaw 
Park, and yet I did not know how as I did not think 
I would be in London, but I never could make schemes 
for this summer. I never suffered so much as the 
day you left us and in leaving Schaw Park. After 
your departure I could hardly help crying and I looked 
back as far as ever I could see. I never saw a place 
that was more to be loved. ‘There’s something so 
cheerful in it and so pleasant. I shall live in hopes 
of seeing it next summer. I wish there was a house 
at Scoon, but I hope there will be no objection to 
building one. I believe Lord Stormont has another 
house somewhere or other, but I don’t know where. 
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However, I shall not care a pin for it out of Perth- 
shire. 

I have been riding in the School. I don’t approve 
entirely of the horse Lord Stormont bought for me. 
I am to have two. I have set my heart upon having 
a mare of Emerson’s, thorough-bred, and one of the 
best goers I ever saw. I could write a volume upon 
her perfections. I am not sure if Lord Stormont 
will let me have her, he is not very fond of a mare, 
especially one that has been in training, for she won 
several Plates this summer. ‘The other is grey, rather 
more than 14 hands, goes cleverly enough, but is not 
yet enough broken for me to ride him. 

You cannot think what a wicked creature I am to 
Lord Stormont, but I always contrive he should see 
me alone as little as possible, it feels so odd, and so 
much as if one was going out of bounds ; I can’t bear 
it; he is very good humoured but after this week 
he shall have as much of my company, or perhaps 
more than he may wish. I am quite in a figgzt and 
in the greatest spirits imaginable, as I am hoping 
to see my Brother arrive every moment. I wish he 
was not to come alone. Do you not hear me sigh? 

I had got it into my head that I had forgotten to 
speak French. He says I speak very well and I am 
comforted. Kiss little Charlotte and thank her for 
her letter. ‘Tell her that Milord Stormont has not 
forgotten her, and often speaks of her. Do not speak 
to me of burning your old letters, I love everything 
that comes from you too much for that. To lose 
them would cause me great bitterness. Believe me, 
Iam prudent. Adieu, donc, encore un fors.”’ 


CHUAIP TE RY. 


THE PARIS EMBASSY 


OUISA has left no word written on her marriage 
day. Little is known of the wedding beyond 
the fact that it was celebrated in London on 5th May 
1776. On that day Lord Stormont wrote one letter, 
addressed to his well-loved friend in Paris, Madame 
du Deffand, the blind saloniére. The bride never 
mentions her own wedding dress, though she gives a 
description of the bridegroom at the ceremony, gay in 
his yellow and brown embroideries. 
Louisa no doubt realised that she was entering upon 
a life full of brilliant possibilities, as wife of the British 
Ambassador at Paris, but an incurable shyness 
rendered her really unsuited to the position. The 
years spent as Ambassadress in the midst of cere- 
monial, in which she was obliged to bear a conspicuous 
part, were certainly not the happiest of her life. 


Lord Stormont to Mary Graham the day after the 
wedding. 


KeNwoop, May 6, 1776. 


‘“ Allow me, Madam, to take the first oppor- 
tunity of returning you my most cordial thanks 
for your kind congratulations upon an_ event 
that opens so delightful a prospect to me. I hope 
every moment of my life will shew that I know the 
value of the Prize I have’gained. It shall be my 
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constant endeavour to make your Sister Happy. No 
man can make her as happy as she deserves to be. 
All I can answer for is my endeavour ; if I attain my 
aim, my happiness is sure. . . . It is a great morti- 
fication to us both that the duty of my employment 
will make it impossible for us to visit Scotland this 
year. You and Mr. Graham could make us amend 
by a visit to Paris. I am sure I need not say how 
happy I should be to see you there and how desirous 
I am of an opportunity of cultivating your friendship. 
I know how powerfully you rival me in your Sister’s 
affections, but I shall always be glad to share them 
with such a Rival as you and can assure you that the 
Love she bears you still adds to those sentiments of 
Regard and attachment with which Iam, Dear Madam, 
your most faithful humble servant, and affectionate 
Brother, STORMONT.” 


Lousa, Lady Stormont, to Mary Graham at 
Balgowan. 


CaEN Woop, May 7, 1776. 


“I think my last letter was wrote in a very different 
stile from the one before it. I really was then to be 
pitied, for I had such a weight upon my spirits that I 
was quite melancholy. I had my fears, as well as 
you, about my behaviour Sunday, and I must thank 
you for that mark of your anxiety for me. I could 
not imagine why my Brother pressed me so much 
to drink a glass of wine, but I think a glass of water 
was a better remedy,—at least with that and the 
assistance of a few tears which you know always 
relieve me, I was able to stand the ceremony with 
great resolution; I assure you I did not mistake at 
all and was kept in countenance by almost everybody 
in the room as to Tears. 
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I am delighted with everything about me. I only 
regret I can’t carry all Lord Stormont’s family to 
Paris, for they are so agreeable and we are now so well 
acquainted that I shall be quite sorry to leave them. 
I will tell you how I have spent these two days. 
Yesterday after breakfast Lord Stormont and Mr. 
Langworth took a long walk, after which arrived 
Brother W., then Papa and the Duke and Duchess. 
I walked with her, but they did not stay long. ‘Then 
Miss Murray came and I took another walk with 
them, then we all came up to my dressing-room where 
they staid till I began to dress. When I went down 
I found Mrs. J. Murray and the Sollicitor. We 
walked again after dinner. Miss Eliza and I retired 
after tea. I had a mind to have a little conversation 
with her and am delighted with her, she is made up 
of good humour and docility, but Lord Stormont 
says Lady Mansfield wont hear of letting her go 
with us, which I regret exceedingly. 

Lord Stormont and I are now so well acquainted 
that I wonder how I ever could be afraid of him. He 
is so happy, and that alone would make me so, and I 
think I may now venture to say that I haven’t the least 
doubt of being so, for the more I know Lord Stormont 
the better I like him. I am quite accustomed to my 
name, tho’ at first it seemed very odd indeed to me. 
We all go back to Town to-morrow morning, and 
Lord Stormont is to go to the Levée and I am to be 
presented Thursday. Our house is in Hertford 
Street, it’s only a lodging but I believe we shall be 
very little in it as there is not even room to have 
a Cook. I don’t yet know when we go to Paris. I 
shall be impatient when Papa and the Duchess are 
gone. I don’t intend to take formal leave of Papa, 
as I think it will be better for both ; for his spirits 
were a good deal affected when I was married, and 
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in leaving us here he took Lord Stormont by the hand 
and said ‘ Milord, I confide to you a precious gift,’— 
one of the things that cannot be forgotten. I require 
much courage to bear these adieux, but I must not 
let my sorrow appear that Milord may not suffer 


and feel my suffering,—it is my duty not to torment 
him.” 


From the same. 


HERTFORD STREET, 19 May 1776. 


“Yesterday I was presented. My gown was very 
much admired, and much prettier than I expected. 
My watch is universally admired, I think it the 
prettiest I ever saw. I went afterwards to show 
myself at the Duchess of Beaufort’s. You would be 
diverted to see how people are obliged to correct them- 
selves and take such pains to call me by my right 
name. All this is so new to me, it’s like a dream. I 
never know how to address myself to any of the 
servants, as they are some foreign and some English. 
Lord Stormont interrupted me, since when I have 
breakfasted. You can’t imagine how well we are 
together. He often wishes for you that you might 
see how happy he is, and that he does not make me 
unhappy. We have broke thro’ all form. I assure 
you he is the best husband in the world and I hope 
he will always think well of me as he does now, and 
then I shall be perfectly happy. I  breakfasted 
yesterday and to-day in my Bed gown, and en grand 
bonnet. I was obliged to receive dans cette Equipage 
M. Duval, the Jeweller, and was introduced to Mr, 
Riddle, Lord Stormont’s Secretary. It felt too odd, 
and Lord Stormont laughed at me for minding it. 
We are going to ride out, which delights me. 

I rode about 8 miles upon Nobby. We came 
home through the Park. I made him jump and play 
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tricks to astonish the bystanders, which had its effect. 
I have just been writing a letter to Miss Nicky Murray 
who wrote to me. I dine to-day with the Duchess 
and shall every day till Papa goes, which I am very 
sorry is to be so soon, tho’ I rejoice upon his and 
your account, for I know how happy he will be with 
you and you with him. Lord Stormont won’t let me 
take leave of him, I believe. I am going this evening 
to make a great many visits. Lord Stormont and I 
have lived very fashionably together since we came to 
town, for he always dines with Lord M. and me with 
the Duchess. However, I don’t know but what it is 
as well, for he won’t have time to tire of me, at least 
not here. If we stay here much longer I shall be 
obliged to buy more cloathes, for at present I have 
very few. I have always forgot to tell you that Lord 
Stormont’s wedding coat was something in the pattern 
of Mr. Graham’s, only embroideries with foils upon 
Brown Cloath and lined with couleur de paille, with a 
waistcoat paille embroidered with gold and foils.” 


From the same. 
May 1776. 


‘* I have now parted with the Duchess. I did not 
take leave of her, as I knew what would be the con- 
sequence, but what I found most difficult was to 
leave her charming little girl. I believe if she was 
my own child, I could not be fonder of her, and the 
last morning I was with the Duchess it was as if she 
had known she was going to leave me, she was so 
fond of me. I assure you I did not know how to get 
out of the room. So I staid to see the Duchess drest 
and then ran out of the room without saying any- 
thing.” 
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From the same. 
Ken Woop (which Lord S. says is the 
right way of spelling it). 

** You cannot imagine how happy and how much at 
home I am here, and I have the pleasure to see that 
they are not less so with me. I kept my bed the 
greatest part of two days in which time they shewed 
me all the attention in the world, surtout ma fille? 
whose whole behaviour is delightful. She is an 
exceedingly clever girl and diverts us very much, 
She is not spoilt, which I own I wonder at. 
You did not see enough of Lord Mansfield to know 
how diverting he is, he says with the gravest face 
the most comical things imaginable. We are very 
well together. Lady Mansfield is very agreeable too, 
and both my szsters extremely so. This place is 
delightful, I never saw anything I liked more. 

I am now sitting in a very pleasant room, which 
is the one I have always been in and puts me in mind 
of some of your bedchambers at Balgowan, which is 
an additional agrément. ‘There is something in the 
noise of the wind and quietness, and altogether not 
being used ever to be in the country in England, I 
cannot persuade myself [ am not in Scotland. Ne 
parlons pas de cela. You cannot, or rather you can 
imagine the anxiety I have about Papa’s health. I 
beg you will always let me know the true state of it. 
What I don’t like is that weakness he complains of, 
but I hope air and exercise will bring that right again. 
I hope you will persuade him to ride.” 


From the same. 
HERTFORD STREET, May 1776. 
“My birthday gown is to be Lilac with a little 
silver stripe,—I believe it will be beautiful. I believe 


I have not wrote to you since the christening,—it 
1 Louisa’s step-daughter. 
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was a pretty sight. ‘The Queen looks very odd sitting 
in that sort of bed, the little Princess is a very pretty 
child. The two eldest princes spoke a good deal to 
me and enquired very much after Charlotte. By the 
way, I am delighted with her letters. I never saw 
anything so pretty as the one to Lord Stormont. 
She is really an uncommon child. 

I have had two caps made for Charlotte. I sent 
to desire Knox to make you a stone colour riding- 
habit lined with green and a green waistcoat, as it is 
quite the fashion now to have them lined with different 
colours. Your white lutestring is not arrived so I 
was in the necessity of buying you a whole new one. 
I hope you will not mind its being of two colours, 
for I thought the best way was to make it of the most 
fashionable material imaginable, so that the upper 
part is Cheveux de la Reine which is a sort of light 
brown and the underpart is pink. I sent a pattern 
of an Italian night-gown. I fancy you would have 
time to have one made, and if they should remon- 
strate at Edinburgh at being not enough dressed, tell 
them there is nothing but Polonaises worn here at 
Balls and even at Assemblies. Sacques; you may 
wear your Polonaise cuffs with a sacque. Lady 
Granby does and I think it looks very well. I have 
sent you a hat, don’t be frightened at its 'size, it’s the 
most fashionable sort and made of as light materials 
as:possible. I;send you a Beauvais cap which I think 
you will like——and am yet undetermined whether I 
shall send you a half-dress Hat and Penstone Cap. 
Then I must send you some sort of handkerchief. 
You may when you are in Edinburgh buy a piece of 
black gauze, which you put on drawing the two ends 
through a ring and pin it down upon the shoulders 
with your two little diamond ear-rings, to look as if 
it fastened it down. 
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You must not be frightened at the size of the caps 
for they are all moderate, I assure you. 1 wish J could 
give you an idea of the shape of the hair, but as I have 
no notion of drawing I’m afraid it’s impossible. Your 
knot must be quite across and reach from one side to 
the other and look excessively large and puffy. You 
will dress your hair larger and higher with a sort of an 
octagon corner and two curls on each side and one 
behind, but if you think she does not understand doing 
it right you had better have it done in your usual way, 
but high and broad. Don’t forget the diamonds upon 
the shoulders and putting it thro’ the ring and have 
it pinned very square. If you have still your muff 
that you wore with your Masquerade dress, wear it 
for they are all the fashion. The cap I send you with 
flowers in it you ought to stick a good many diamonds 
into, only on one side. Always wear your Polonaise 
up and when anybody admires your gown be sure to 
say it’s Cheveux de la Reine and when they admire your 
cap, that the pattern comes from Paris. I beg you 
will be very smart. You may safely wear your 
Polonaise without offence,—the woman that makes 
it says she is making a great many to send to Edin- 
burgh for the Races. Feathers are now very near 
out of fashion. ‘They wear feathers twisted about so 
that they look like the fox’s tails there used to be at 
Petersburg to clean the lustres. I don’t send you a 
hat-cap because I daresay they will be common at 
Edinburgh and I don’t think them remarkably pretty.” 


Lord Stormont to Mary Graham. 
WarRWICK CASTLE, June 8, 1776. 


‘* | have hitherto, Dear Madam, refused myself the 
pleasure of telling you how much I was flattered with 
your very kind letter. Your Sister is so good and so 
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constant a correspondent as to leave me little to say. 
There is indeed one subject which she will not enter 
into, but even upon that I can say nothing that you 
do not know. You are so well acquainted with all her 
pleasing and amiable qualities that if you think as 
favorably of me as I hope and believe you do, you 
must know that every day adds to my Happiness and 
increases my Love and affection for her from whence 
that Happiness flows. I must not however so far 
deviate from Truth as to let you think that this 
Happiness is undisturbed with Matrimonial strife. 
If I happen to ask her any question while she is 
writing to you the usual answer is—‘‘ Stuff! don’t 
plague me,” and she has once been much offended at 
me for singing (which it must be owned I do not do 
quite as well as she does) and another time for 
whistling in the Streets. We both often lament 
that Dear Mrs. Graham cannot be a witness of that 
Happiness which she would both share and increase, 
but we hope that next summer will make us amends 
for the disappointments of this. We are here at a 
most delightful place which Lord Warwick’s kind 
attentions make doubly agreeable. I must own 
however that my admiration is mixt with envy and 
that whilst I am commending the numberless beauties 
of Warwick Castle I often say to myself with a sigh, 
why is not Scone such a place? It would be inex- 
cuseable in me in my present Happy situation to be 
a Prey to Envy if it did not arise from an earnest wish 
for everything that can tend to increase your Sister’s 
Happiness which can never be compleat as long as 
she is separated from Her Dear Mary. Would you 
believe it, she pretends that I should give you that 
name, and says that the calling you Mrs. Graham is 
formal. Allow me to take a Mezzo Termine which 
you know is what we Ministers always seek for, and 
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call you My Dear Sister, for whom I have every 
sentiment of venerable Love and affection.” 


Lousa, Lady Stormont, to Mary Graham. 


HERTFORD STREET, June 22, 1776. 


“* Was not you surprised to hear of Lord Warwick’s ! 
marriage, that is to be? 1 am quite happy about it. 
I tell you no more of it, as I gave the whole account to 
the Duchess. I am waiting for Cipriani Bartolozzi? 
to finish the drawing of me, which had many faults. 
You shall have some resemblance of me in some shape 
or other be assured, but as for Lord Stormont I don’t 
think I shall consent, for I never saw a good likeness of 
him and I am resolved you shall not have a bad one. 
I daresay you was diverted with his letter. I don’t 
pretend that I am at all a sweeter and milder creature 
than I was. I am a little peevish, as I used to be, 
tho’ not quite so often. He says that when I am 
in a passion and joke about it after, he thinks it an 
agrément de plus, but when it’s what he calls wet gun- 
powder that doesn’t go off, he does not like that at all. 
However, I don’t think we are either of us much 
dissatisfied, tho’ we are both hasty. I am afraid any 
picture or drawing of me that I send you, you will 
think flattered, but I am quite different somehow from 
what I was last year, every body tells me so, so I beg 
you will only think I have improved. I am sorry, 
to tell you the truth (as I have no small share of 
vanity) that you do not see me now, as I may perhaps 
never again be in England in so great good looks: 
a great many changes happen in a year. You must 


1 George, second Earl of Warwick, married, in 1771, Georgiana, only 
daughter of Lord Selsey. She died the following year, leaving an only 
son who died in 1786. The Earl of Warwick married again, in 1776, 
Henrietta, daughter of Richard Vernon, by whom he had a large family. 

2 These two celebrated artists so constantly collaborated, that it is not 
sur prising that Louisa mentions them as one man, 
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have found the Duchess’s figure very much altered, 
and I think her face has improved. She is really a 
sweet pretty creature. I amsure you must be delighted 
with her little girl.” 


From the same. 


CaLals, 237d Fune 1776. 

‘I cannot resist an opportunity of writing to you 
tho’ my head is so unsettled and I feel so odd that it 
will be a strange performance. We left London 
yesterday morning about 8 o’clock, His Lordship and 
myself, Mr. Matty the Chaplain, and Mr. Riddle, 
Secretary, in a coach. The servants were in another 
behind and we had La Fleur and H. Jones on horse- 
back. They had scarlet jackets lined with silver 
which are very pretty, but what astonished me was 
their immense Jack Boots which hang on each side 
of the horse like two baskets, but I am convinced 
they are of great use as they are so thick that they 
will prevent them from hurting their legs in any 
accident. We got to Dover between seven and eight 
o’clock, the road to it is beautiful and must strike 
foreigners very much. We decided that we should 
go over at one o’clock, so I slept till near that time, 
and then went to the ship. 

There was a very neat little cabin which had two 
little beds on each side like ours in the Tweed, onlythat 
there was two over them which were the pleasantest 
as they were more airy. We all went to sleep in them. 
You can’t think how odd it seemed. We arrived here 
at five o’clock this morning and have just dined. 
My head spins at such a rate with all these changes 
and being so much disturbed in my sleep. It’s 
quite charming to hear so much good French. I 


* The ship in which the Cathcarts went to Russia in 1768. 
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can’t hinder myself from thinking in French, I hear 
so much of it. We are going to set out immediately 
and shall not stop again till we get to Montreuil, 
where we stay all night. We are now going to set 
out in our travelling coach, which Lord Stormont 
left here. It’s quite a house and carries almost as 
much loading as a cart ; you would be astonished at 
it. Adieu, my dear Mary.” 


Lady Stormont to the Duchess of Atholl at Dunkeld. 
Paris, Fune 1776. 


We left Calais at half an hour after 12 Sunday and 
travelled over a very disagreeable dreary-looking 
country till we came to Montreuil, where we staid 
all night. ‘That part of the country is very like the 
beginning of Scotland in going from London and did 
not give me a favourable opinion of Picardy. You 
may be sure I was often diverted with Paccent Picard. 

But first I must tell you a little about our Equip- 
age, which when I went to get into I own astonished 
me. It is a travelling coach made at Vienna. The 
outside is in the stile of foreign coaches and looks 
very solid, there is a sort of seat instead of coach-box 
where one of the servants sat, and an Englishman who 
asked leave to sit there, not liking the horses he met 
with. Upon the top of the coach was a great Basket 
which was not very deep and went from one end to 
the other and held all my gowns at their full length 
and was covered with leather. Behind the coach, 
two enormous large trunks. In the inside we were 
four. Lord Stormont and I and Mrs. M. and R. 
who, by the bye, are exceedingly agreeable people. 
Mr. M. is very comical and diverting and has a great 
deal of cleverness. Mr. Riddle, bon enfant, who has 
seen a good deal of the world and is entertaining and 
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agreeable also. This moveable house was drawn by 
six Bidets, which are very steady good little horses 
and astonishingly strong for their size. They go at 
an even trot all the way and arrive without seeming 
at all fatigued. ‘Their stages are very short; they 
call them Postes, which are six miles each. The two 
first days’ journey till we got into the neighbourhood 
of Amiens (which is the capital of Picardy), the road 
was tiresome and ugly. Amiens is a pretty town. I 
saw two there who came to ask charity. I also saw 
a Capucin at Calais. He was in black, had a beard, 
and the greater part of his hair was cut off. He had 
no stockings and hardly any shoes but something 
that looked like bandages on his feet. 

Our journey yesterday was very pleasant. We 
dined at Chantilly but had only time to look at the 
Stables, which are magnificent. ‘They are 600 feet 
long and hold 250 horses. There was only about 
140 yesterday, but all fine ones. ‘The road from 
Chantilly to Paris is beautiful, especially the vale of 
Montmorenci. We saw several Chateaux in Picardy, 
the stile of them is, to be built on flat ground with 
great avenues all round them for a few acres, and 
nothing more. Everything beyond that is ploughed 
field. 

We arrived here between nine and ten. The 
Court was full of the servants and drums and music 
and a vast number of people, so that I made the best 
of my way from the coach to the House as fast as I 
could. It was rather embarrassing. When we came 
up, Lord Stormont introduced to me M. la Porte, 
his Maitre d’ Hotel. We dined or rather supped. I 
could not imagine I was at home in that fine house 
with so many servants and fine liveries all round me, 
but to-day I am already accustomed to it. This is a 
charming house, we shall remain here a few weeks. 
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It is so pleasant that I am quite afraid of attaching 
myself to it and being sorry to leave it. I have not 
yet seen the other, which everybody tells me is one 
of the finest here. The Femme de Chambre, Made- 
moiselle Renard, is a charming creature and honesty 
itself. She is very useful to me in my shopping and 
dealing with tradespeople. I sent this morning for 
Madame Montclair, a Milliner, so she arrived poudrée 
and frisée like the best drest Lady in London, a black 
sacque, an eventail, really a very pretty woman. She 
arranged all my things and drest me to-day, tho’ I am 
rather en Deshabille, mais un Deshabille elégant, as you 
can imagine. I am sitting in state expecting visits. 
I have just had one from Monsieur and Madame 
Necker, who enquired after you, and have asked us 
to sup with them.” 


Lord Stormont having held the post of Ambas- 
sador at Paris for four years, it was into a social circle 
already formed and expectant that Louisa stepped in 
the summer of 1776. Apart from his formal duties, 
he had made his own friends among the most intel- 
lectual men and women of the Parisian world. He 
was valued, not only for his clever brain and kind 
heart, but for his good looks, which he had carried into 
middle age, and which had earned for him the pleasant 
nickname “ Le Bel Anglais.’’ Madame du Deffand, 
old and blind, but still the most brilliant of the 
salonieres, accepted him as a frequenter of her cele- 
brated supper-parties, though her first impressions 
were not favourable. “‘ // ne me plait point du tout,” 
she writes in January 1773, after a supper she had 
given in his honour. By June she had changed her 
opinion. She liked him, finding him less cold than 
heseemed. Afterwards they became strongly attached 
friends. 
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The party described by Louisa in the following 
letter was given at the Chateau of St. Ouen, which 
Necker had bought for summer quarters on the banks 
of the Seine, near St. Denis, a charming house and 
garden commanding a view of a wooded island in the 
river. Madame du Deffand liked to attend the 
parties at St. Ouen, but she thought Necker himself a 
bore, Madame Necker too loftily intellectual, and both 
lacking in humour. Always bold in her criticisms, 
she makes it plain that the flattering terms in which 
Louisa heard herself described must have been 
supplemented by a more candid witness whose opinion 
Madame accepted. 

‘“‘ The Ambassadress Lady Stormont is pretty, she 
holds herself badly, and has not a charming manner, 
but her expression is full of intelligence.” 

** Still well-looking ”’ was the verdict of seventeen 
upon seventy-nine, as Louisa stood before her, during 
this embarrassing moment. ‘This meeting of old and 
young forms a link between two worlds. Madame du 
Deffand was born in 1697 and could well remember 
the court of Louis x1v._ Louisa lived to see the birth 
of Edward vit. of England, the two lives thus bridging 
one hundred and forty-six years. 

Life continued to present to Louisa two powerful 
attractions—music and horses. As far as can be 
gathered from her letters, the world of literature did 
not move her interest. She had very little idea that 
the men and women presented to her that evening were 
shining lights in the world of art and letters, forming a 
group of genius, intellect, and fascination that France 
was never again to show. But the saloniéres, last 
flowering of the Ancien Régime, were growing old. 
It was natural that Louisa should look anxiously for a 
young face, on that summer evening on the terrace, 
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when Madame Necker’s guests were brought one by 
one before the little new Ambassadress. 


Lousa, Lady Stormont, to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 
Paris, Fuly 2, 1776. 


“You will think now I may be able to give you some 
account of this famous town. I will tell you all I 
know of itself and its inhabitants, which as yet is not 
much, for there are few people in town. 

The day after I wrote to the Duchess I went in the 
morning to see our new house,! which is magnificent, 
but I shall delay giving you an exact description of it 
till we are in it, which will be in about a month. But 
I must give you an idea of the one we are now in,— 
that is one floor which we inhabit, all but two or three 
rooms that I have never been in, and which belong to 
Mr. Riddle. You come in thro’ a Porte Cochez into 
a Court, there is a few steps at the outside of the door 
and you go up a stone staircase, which is a very 
good one, into an Anti Chamber, which is an exceeding 
good room and where we dine when we have no 
company. Next to that is a Room hung with crimson 
damask, which has in it the King and Queen’s pictures. 
The next room to that is where I receive my company 
and where people sit before dinner. It’s not a very 
large room but well proportioned and very pleasant ; 
the windows, which are down to the ground all over 
the house and sashed like those at Petersburg, look 
into the garden, which is a pretty enough one. This 
room is wainscoated and painted green with gilt 
ornaments and large glasses. 

Next to this is a little cabinet with prints in it and 
next to that a small billiard-room and another little 


' The new British Embassy was the Hotel des deux Ponts in the Rue 
des Petits Champs, opposite the Rue des Bons Enfants. 
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room. On the other side of the anti chamber is a 
very large and handsome dining-room, so that all the 
apartments that is for show is quite separate from our 
own. Next to this dining-room is an exceeding pretty 
room where we sit when we have no company and 
which is a dressing-room to the Bedchamber, and 
when I dress I have besides a little boudoir which is 
charming ; it is very small, but it has three exceeding 
large fine glasses in it which a little compensate for 
the wainscoat, which is painted an ugly yellow with 
red and blue flowers. Here I keep all my treasures ; 
it has two very pretty tables; a rosewood Comode 
and Bureau. I always keep the key of it in my 
pocket and only let in Lord Stormont now and_ then 
as a particular favour. When the windows are open 
it’s very pleasant for there are a great many trees which 
reach almost up to it. 

I supped at St. Ouen Saturday ; this place belongs 
to Monsieur and Madame Neckar 1 whom the Duchess 
knows. ‘They are very good sort of people and very 
civil to us. Madame is a sensible woman, reckoned 
very clever, in short what is generally called a Bel 
Esprit, that talks of all the Voltaires and Rousseaus, 
and disputes on this and t’other subject. However, 
I must say in that stile she is very agreeable, for she 
does not always talk fine. The Company were 
Monsieur Carracioli,2, the Russian Ambassador, 
Monsieur Marmontel (Author of the Contes Nouveaux) 
and Monsieur Le Roy, I believe an Author too? 


1 Necker, Controller General of Finance, was then only at the beginning 
of a career destined to blot out remembrance of an obscure birth. Of 
Madame Necker a critic wrote: ‘‘ God, when creating her, dipped her 
into a bucket of Starch.’”’ And another: ‘‘ She has but one fault, and that 
is that she is insupportable.”’ 

* Carracioli was Neapolitan Ambassador. He detested England, and 
declared that all English persons of good social standing were drunk 
every night and that the only ripe fruits there were baked apples. 

* Not an author but the most famous architect of the day. 
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‘Then of ladies there were Madame la Marechale de 
Luxembourg! and her granddaughter, Madame la 
Duchesse de Lauzun, whose husband you may re- 
member in England. Madame de Luxembourg was, 
when she was Madame de Boufflers, as famous in her 
way as Lady Harrington, but since that has entirely 
recovered her reputation, by the education she has 
given her granddaughter. She is herself trouble- 
somely well-bred, and reckoned the most so of any 
woman in France. She is little and ugly. Madame 
de Lauzun is tall and reckoned handsome, she has a 
remarkable fine complexion and does not wear rouge. 
She is very sensible and clever and was very civil to 
me. She is better spoke of than almost anybody 
here. She lives upon a very odd footing with her 
husband, who is a very dissolute man. She has a 
separate house, but whenever they meet they seem 
very well together, and talk to one another. 

Besides these two ladies, there was Madame de 
Cambise,? a very pretty little woman tho’ not in her 
first youth. She was forced to marry her husband, 
and was separated from him next day. ‘The rest of 
the company were Madame du Deffand and Mad": 
Saladan. Madame du Deffand is about 80 and still 
well-looking. She is quite blind but goes about as 
if she was not. It is impossible to find it out by 
looking at her, as she always looks at the person she 
speaks to, even if she is at a great distance from them. 
She is a Bel Esprit, and I believe may justly be called 


1 Jt was with her second marriage in 1750 that the recovery of her 
reputation began—‘‘ her beauty is gone, her lovers are gone, and she thinks 
the Devil is coming,’ wrote Walpole. Her efforts expended upon the 
education of her granddaughter, Amélie, failed when she provided her 
with a husband, the Duc de Lauzun, afterwards Duc de Biron, who not 
merely did not love her but could not bear the sight of her. Amélie de 
Lauzun was guillotined in 1793. 

2 Daughter of the Princesse de Chimay and a great friend of Amélie de 
Lauzun. 
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so. Mad" Saladan is a sort of companion to her. 
Goodnight. | 

July 3, Sunday.—I dined with Madame Viry,' 
who has been vastly civil and kind, and says I need not 
thank her for it’s doing herself the greatest pleasure 
in the world. She is one of the most extraordinary 
figures I ever saw, but vastly agreeable and entertain- 
ing, and upon a very good footing here and very much 
liked. I went with her and Monsieur Flamarions 
to the Boulvers in the evening. It’s very diverting 
from the variety of people one sees there, they offer 
one a thousand things to buy, they all took me for 
Madame de Viry’s daughter, and said ‘Madame 
achéte des plumes pour Mademoiselle.’ However, 
Mademoiselle is resolved never to wear any, and is 
fighting very hard, with the assistance of Lord Stor- 
mont, about not wearing rouge, except at Court. 

We had a little dinner of about 18 people for the 
Duke of Richmond. We had also Lord and Lady 
Lucan, who were Sir Charles and Lady Bingham. 
They are very agreeable people. Lady Dunmore? 
and her two daughters, who I am afraid have a very 
dull life. She is vastly rejoiced at my being here. 
Her daughters are not handsome. We were to have 
had the Duchess of Leinster,? if she had not mis- 
carried of her 22nd child. Her husband Ogilvie 
came. He is better than one should have expected, 
tho’ I still think it a very odd match for a woman of 
her rank as it is generally believed he was a School- 
master. 


‘ Henrietta Speed, an English woman. As wife of the Comte de Viry, 
Sardinian Ambassador, she had cut a great figure in Paris, but later 
meddled in politics and was thus responsible for her husband’s banishment 
to his estate in Sardinia. She died in 1783. 

* Wife of the Governor of Virginia, 1770-1776. 

° By her first husband she had nineteen children. Within two year 
of his death she married William Ogilvy, who had been her son’s tuto 
and one of the late Duke’s most valued friends. 
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In the evening I went to see Madame de la ‘Tallien 
who is a descendant of the Princesse de Conti. She 
has been a very handsome woman and still has traces 
of it. She was very civil to me, tho’ all these old 
Ladies’ civilities to Lord Stormont put me in a very 
disagreeable situation, as they generally begin by 
saying: ‘A ¢a, Milord, supposons que Miladi west 
pas ict. fen suis trés contente, mats savez vous quelle 
estjoi?’ But the worst of all was my hearing myself 
described with all the exaggeration possible to Madame 
du Deffand. I had forgot to mention to you another 
lady I have been to see, Madame Geoffrin.1 She is 
a very good old woman, and the Bel Esprit, very 
agreeable. You see all my acquaintances yet are not 
very youthful, but there is hardly anything young 
in town. 

I went that same evening to see Madame d’Epinay,” 
who is a great favourite of Lord Stormonts and in 
the same stile as those I have mentioned. She has 
some illness that confines her entirely, and the 
Physicians have told her she can never expect to go 
out of her house again. She is between 40 and 50, 
looks much younger and rather pretty. I went also 
to see Madame du Prés de St. Maur, who is another 
good and agreeable young woman. ‘To-day I have 
been riding a little in the garden of our new house, 
but I found it so hot, tho’ it was all in covered walks, 
that I could only stay half an hour. I find it very 
difficult to take enough exercise here. Our new house 
is the one that belonged to the Prince de Conti that 
married Madame de la Valliere’s daughter, and where 
she lived all her life. I have the same apartment as 
she had, which is indeed a very fine one. 

I am just come from the Play. ‘The Queen ? was 

' Called the greatest of the saloniéres. 


* The benefactress of J. J. Rousseau. 
3 Marie Antoinette, who was then twenty-one years old. 
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there. I think her very pretty, more so than I ex- 
pected, and a very fine figure. 

I begin to be a little accustomed to the streets of 
Paris, but at first I used to be in one constant fright 
the whole time ; and no wonder, for the streets are 
monstrously narrow and full of all sorts of carriages 
and people on foot, and as there is no footpaths it 
requires very good driving not to meet with many 
accidents. You have no idea of the shabbiness of 
the streets, they put me in mind of Edinburgh only 
that they are not so steep,—but smells are not wanting. 
It’s a great pity for the fine houses make no show at 
all, and one only sees the entrance into the court, 
and as their houses are generally at a distance from 
one another one only sees a great many dirty little 
shops. The common people (I mean the women) 
are dressed in a great many different stiles, mantua 
makers, milliners, etc., are coifféed and wear little 
caps and sacques, and when there is a Court mourning 
there is nothing that does not wear it. Others are 
dressed very like the Russian women, in short bed- 
gowns, no stays and very dirty. ‘They are quite as 
ugly and as brown. 

I shall give you an account of our Equipages, 
when I have seen them all. I have as yet only been 
out in a Vis and a Chariot. The runners’ liveries 
are very pretty, for we make a distinction here where 
everything is dans le dernier rafinement. 'They are 
blue with red and silver lace worked together and 
laced down the seams.” 


In the remote country homes of her sisters, 
Louisa’s letters from the great world of Paris must 
have been eagerly welcomed and discussed. It was 
an anxious time to all the family, for Lord Cathcart, 
instead of improving in health, grew steadily weaker. 
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He was at Shaw Park in the early summer, where 
Jane and Mary both visited him, while Thomas 
Graham went to Edinburgh. Mary addresses a 
forlorn little letter to her husband there. The five- 
year-old Charlotte adds her word. 


** Adieu mon cher Mari, 1 am well, I think tenderly 
of you. I wish for you every moment. I have just 
had a light supper. I am going to bed.—I give you 
Goodnight, and beg of you to love me always, and 
to believe that your love is well returned. Once more 
adieu, my very dear husband. ‘Tuesday morning. 
I must send the letters away myself. I shall write 
you a longer one another time, this is stupid, and 
does not tell you how much I love and regret you. 
I hope I shall hear from you soon; very glad I am 
not at the Races. Mr. Douglas and Lady Lucy are 
upon the road, I believe, and that Miss Howe, that 
Louisa told me about is with them. Adieu, my dear. 
Charlotte embraces you, and wishes to sendjyou a 
word.” 


Charlotte Cathcart’s postscript. 
1776. 

‘“ Do you know that I have seen my little niece and 
the Duke and Duchess, and I am going to Dunkeld 
to-morrow for two days. I am very happy. I hope 
you had a pleasant journey and that you found Papa 
well. I hope you will come back soon. My Com- 
pliments to Mr. and Mrs. Oswald. I am going out 
walking with your affectionate wife, my Sister. Adieu, 
my dear brother.” 


In August 1776 Lord Cathcart died in London, 
and in their father’s death sons and daughters lost 
the great tie that gives a family unity. William, the 
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new Lord Cathcart,! who was twenty, was reading 
for the Scottish Bar; Charles, the most brilliant of 
the Cathcarts, was about to join the army in all the 
ardour of his sixteen years ; Archie, still a child, was 
at Glasgow University; and little Charlotte was 
already in the care of Mary and her husband. Mary 
never had a child of her own. While Jane in her 
fifteen years of married life was busy with the 
responsibilities of nine sons and daughters, and 
Louisa’s first family of six followed close upon one 
another, Charlotte remained the Graham’s special 
charge, her supremacy unchallenged in the Balgowan 
nursery by any baby of Mary’s own. 

The responsibility for Archie also, his schooling, 
his choice of a career, as well as the details of dress and 
manners that are part of the anxieties of parenthood, 
now devolved upon his sister and her husband. 
Charles, too, was little more than a child, though he 
had decided his career for himself. In a family 
bound together by very close ties of love and com- 
radeship, he and Mary were the central figures: she 
in all her frail loveliness with the appeal of her pro- 
tective sympathy ; he as the most loving of brothers. 
His young, beautiful face in his portrait by Romney 
bears witness to his intellect, his distinctive charm. 
He and his brother William went out with the British 
Forces to America a month after their father’s death. 

Letters on the death of Lord Cathcart are missing, 
for, according to custom, he drops completely out of all 
family correspondence. The period of deep mourning 
fortunately lasted only a short time. The heavy 
trappings of woe then considered indispensable were 
hardly suited to the delicate grace of the sisters. A 


* Created Earl Cathcart in 1814, in recognition of his brilliant military 
services, 
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catalogue of mourning garments of the period includes 
“dark crape negligées or nightgowns of Bombazeen. 
Broad hemmed muslin or white crape that looks like 
old flannell, seven shillings a yard and wont wash ; 
Turkey gauze also worn, which is thick and white and 
extravagant, as it does not wash, dirties in two days 
and costs five shillings a yard.” 


Louisa’s next letter, dated 25th September 1776, 
describes the ordeal of her presentation as Ambas- 
sadress at the Court of Louis xv1. 


‘‘] promised you my dear Sisters to send you an 
exact account of my presentation, so I shall now keep 
my word, as it is now happily over. You cannot 
imagine how light I feel by being rid of an inquietude 
which had been my constant companion for three 
weeks. We went Monday night to Versailles, the 
Spanish Ambassador lent us his house which is at 
a very little distance from the Chateau. At nine 
o’clock my hair-dresser Monsieur Villiamme began 
to dress my hair, which he did dans la divine perfection, 
and at 11 o’clock I had only my gown to put on. 
Being in mourning it was plain but very pretty and 
trimmed with crape and gauze. I was obliged to 
put on a great deal of rouge. 

At 12 o'clock I perceived Monsieur Tolozan the 
Introducteur coming for me. He was received at the 
bottom of the stairs by my Gentilshommes Officiers 
who were Lord Stormont’s valet de chambre, the 
Ecuyer and another man of the same rank. They 
were in black, as I was in mourning, and had swords. 
By them he was conducted upstairs. He handed me 
into the Queen’s Coach, which was a state coach like 
the Empress’es, lined with green velvet and immense 
gold fringes. Immensely large and heavy, it was 
drawn by two very fine grey horses with green and 
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gold harness and tassels. In this coach I went with 
the Introducteur, his coach for these occasions going 
before. On one side of the Queen’s coach was la 
hvrée de M. lIntroducteur which consisted of fifteen 
footmen en file, the last holding la Portiere. At the 
other side as many of mine en file besides two of the 
Queen’s. This coach was followed by my coaches 
which were state coaches. In the first was Mr. 
Riddle, Lord Stormont’s secretary, and in the other 
the Gentilhommes Officiers. 

In this procession and through a great crowd, 
we proceeded to the Salle des Ambassadeurs at the 
Chateau. The King was upon a balcony at a little 
distance, which added to the crowd made it very 
distressing. [I went into the Salle des Ambassadeurs 
where I found about twenty English Gentlemen, who 
were to accompany me, all very finely dressed. I sat 
down here a moment while M. Tolozan went to see 
if the Queen was ready. You may imagine what a 
palpitation I was in all this time. He came back, and 
disposed all those that were to precede us in their 
order, his ivrée first, then mine, all two and two. 
Mr. Riddle alone. M. ?’Introducteur handing me, le 
Secretaire ordinaire du Roi on the other side, two pages 
(one of which was John Schaw) who held my train 
which by the bye was two ells and a half long. The 
pages’ coats were light blue, with a very broad silver 
lace, lined with pink and faced with pink, the waist- 
coat with the same lace, pink and silver shoulder- 
knots. ‘They were both very pretty and their coats 
very fine. We were followed by the English Gentle- 
men. The principle were Lord Eglinton,. Lord 
Coleraine, Lord Kenmore, Lord Lukan, Lord Kerry, 
Mr. Hubbard, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Fox Lane, Captain 
Dalkeith and several more that I do not now recollect. 

When we came into the Queen’s ante-chamber, 
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the King’s Secretary went and called out the Dame 
@honneur, who was Princess Chimay, a very pretty 
agreeable woman. Elle me salua a la joue, which is 
the ceremony, and then I went in with her, but I 
was so frightened that I could hardly walk or know 
where I was. She was on one side and the Intro- 
ducteur on the other. I made three curtesies. I then 
tried to speak to the Queen, which is the etiquette, 
but I found I had no voice. She spoke to me directly 
and was so gracious and good-humoured that she 
reassured me. She sat down and they brought two 
Tabourets 1 in the middle of the circle and put them 
before the Queen, one for me and the other for 
Madame de Chimay. ‘The Queen was very talkative 
and agreeable though she was frightened too. She is 
a most agreeable figure, I think something like Lady 
Granby, and is vastly pleasing. The King came in, 
as soon as they had been to tell him. We all got up 
and he talked to me a little while and then went away. 
We sat down as before for a moment, then the Queen 
got up and we made our exit with three curtesies 
backwards, kicking away the bas des Robes with one 
foot, as the Actresses do, which is absolutely necessary 
so as not to fall. 

I went to Madame? with the same ceremonies, 
Monsieur ? also coming in, they are both very agree- 
able, then I went to Madame d’Artois,? who is not 
somuchso. Mons. d’Artois*® was a little embarrassed, 
and she not a little. I went after this to Madame 
Elisabeth, swur du Roi, then to Mesdames Adelaide, 
Victoire and Sophie, Tantes du Roi—always the same 


1 The privilege of sitting on these small movable seats in the presence 
of royalty was only conferred as aspecial honour. ‘The right toa Tabouret 
was a much-contested point in Court circles. 

2 Monsieur and Madame—the King’s brother, Comte de Provence, 
afterwards Louis xvii1., and his wife, Louise de Savoie. 

3The Comte d’Artois, the King’s second brother, afterwards 
Charles x., and his wife, Marie Thérése de Savoie. 
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ceremony. ‘Then I went to the Salle des Ambassa- 
deurs, where I was received by Mons. de Salani, 
premier Maitre d’Hotel de la Reine, and the Princess 
Chimay who were to do the honours of the Diner or 
Traitement the Queen gave me, and to which all the 
English were asked as well as Foreign Ministers and 
Ladies belonging to the Court. 

There were forty-two covers in the room I dined 
in and another table in another room. ‘There was 
next to the Salle des Ambassadeurs a little room which 
has windows all round, and by darkening the windows 
which looked into the Court those that were there 
could not easily be distinguished. ‘The Queen came 
there, Monsieur d’Artois and all of them almost came 
and stayed a good while. I should not have found 
them out, if Mons. de Salani and Madame de Chimay 
who I was sitting by had not told me. 

After dinner I made a good few visits of ceremony 
and returned home, undressed, and came back to 
Paris with the greatest joy imaginable. As I know 
you will wish to know how I acquitted myself, and 
as we are so far off, I must tell you that it went off 
with the greatest applause, and I held up my head 
so high that every body assured me that I was Incon- 
nowssable, c’est tout dire. I am not at all fatigued 
to-day but in the greatest joy to have it over. Adieu 
my dear Sister,—I direct this to you having already 
wrote to Mary.” 


CHAPTER VI 
FONTAINEBLEAU 


ees writes next from Fontainebleau, whither 

the French Court moved from Versailles, accord- 
ing to custom, for the autumn wild boar hunting. It 
was a delightful change from the heat and dirt of Paris, 
and most welcome to Louisa, who was now no longer 
fit for all the exertions of life in a Court ruled by so 
spirited and energetic a young woman as Marie 
Antoinette. At the Chateau of Fontainebleau many 
formalities were relaxed. A journey of thirty-seven 
miles over very bad roads brought the whole gay 
cortége of royalties and courtiers to the scene of a 
careless holiday, and no one expected the luxuries or 
cumbrous ceremonies of Versailles. 

The Palace itself, though a royal hunting lodge 
for seven hundred years, and though every King of 
France since the twelfth century added to the building, 
had never achieved comfort. So many rooms were in 
disrepair that, when the King and his family were 
housed, few of the officials and courtiers could find 
quarters there, though all were invited guests. 

A suitable house was reserved for the British 
Ambassador, his wife and suite, so they were saved 
the necessity of an undignified scramble to get posses- 
sion of a habitable place. No wonder Louisa was 
delighted with her surroundings, for Fontainebleau 
was then what it remains to-day, a jewel set delicately 
in the midst of its enchanting forests. The thought 
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of her harp and her horses—most precious of her 
possessions—her early morning rides and _ walks, 
brings a fragrant sense of her own freshness and 
simplicity. A clear vignette is shown in Louisa’s 
first letter of Marie Antoinette, in all the sovereign 
assurance of unrivalled charm and beauty and in the 
full tide of youthful high spirits. ‘The hours were 
filled with racing, plays, gambling, dancing, and, 
above all, hunting of the wild boar in the long sunlit 
alleys of the Forest. 


Lady Stormont to the Duchess of Atholl. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, Sunday, 13th Oct. 1776. 


‘We left Paris yesterday morning, Lord Stormont 
and I in a chaise, Mr. Matty, Mr. Riddle, Madmoiselle 
Desmarais and all the baggage in the great travelling 
coach. We had a very dirty and bad dinner upon the 
road, but our journey was pleasant. We came 
through part of the Forest. 

The house we are in is just out of the town, there 
is a court built round, so that by its first appearance 
one is apt to judge too favourably of the house. It is 
however comfortable and clean tho’ very small, a 
delightful situation and garden, which is besides very 
near the Forest. Out of one of the windows of my 
bedchamber I have a charming prospect which is to 
me, who have not seen anything country-like for so 
many months, quite delightful. Between the garden 
and Forest is a large field, very green. I intend to 
walk or ride every morning before breakfast. You 
cannot imagine how glad I am to be no longer within 
reach of the stinking streets of Paris, for so they really 
are and so I must call them, and tho’ we have had the 
advantage of good air in the Hotel de deux Ponts, 
this is quite a different climate. 
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Monday 14th.-I went last night about g o’clock 
au Feu de la Reine. She was playing at a very large 
round table, I believe at Lasquenet. Madame, 
Madame d’Artois, Madame Elisabeth, the Duke of 
Chartres and several ladies of the Court played with 
her. Monsieur played at another table at Ombre, I 
believe. ‘There was ‘T'abourets placed opposite where 
the Queen sat behind her table. ‘There I sat with 
two or three more ladies about half an hour. ‘The 
King came, and they all got up. She crossed the 
room on purpose to speak to me, and was very civil. 
She said she hoped to see me at the Race ‘Tuesday, 
but that she would not make me run as much as she 
had last time. ‘They all went to supper, and supped 
in publick. I had a ‘T'abouret there to see them sup. 

If I had been them, I should have been much 
embarrassed, to eat before so many people, but they 
were not at all. It was a small room. There was 
a large horse-shoe table, the King and Queen sat in 
the middle, Madame, and Madame la Comtesse 
d’Artois, on one side, and le Comte d’Artois on the 
other. I sat just behind Monsieur, who talked a 
great deal to me and is very agreeable. The King 
also and M. d’Artois were very civil. I was too far 
off to be spoken to by the Queen, but she was very 
gracious when I came near, and desired me to sit down, 
and made me a very smiling courtesy when I went 
away. She is a very agreeable Queen, and when she 
chuses can look very dignified. I go to-morrow 
with Lady Clermont to the Race I mentioned before, 
which is about two leagues off. It is a sweepstakes 
between Comte d’Artois and Mr. Fitzgerald, but if 
the report which is spread of both horses being lame 
is true we shall have little sport. My Harp and my 
Horses arrived to-day so that I am already established 
and comfortable here and infinitely the better for the 
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charming free air. I must add to what I have already 
said of this Court, that it is impossible to be upon a 
more agreeable footing than I am, without being in 
too great favour. 

Wednesday, 16th—Yesterday morning I went to 
the Races ? with Lady Clermont. The Queen came 
soon after in a sort of open coach which Comte 
d’Artois drove with Madame, Countess d’Artois and 
the Princesse de Lambale, a Princess of the Blood, 
and a favourite of the Queen. ‘The Queen desired us 
to come up into the Pavilion with her. There was 
a breakfast with Cold Ham and all sorts of different 
eatings. The Queen, Monsieur and Madame and 
Countess d’Artois I believe eat enough to serve them 
for dinner also. They all got plates and were kneeling 
before stools by way of tables. Monsieur got me 
some; I was glad it was the fashion to eat, as I had 
breakfasted early and was very hungry. ‘The Queen 
won a great deal of money, she said she was quite 
ashamed of winning from everybody. Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
horse won. In the evening I went to the Spectacle, 
which was not very diverting. 

I hardly think I shall do anything to-day, except 
going to see the Rendez-Vous of the Chasse with Lady 
Clermont this morning. We went into the Forest 
at the distance of about three leagues, at the Croix 
de Vitry, where the Rendez-Vous was. ‘The King and 
Queen came soon after, Count d’Artois, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Chartres. The Queen got on horse- 
back upon a little black horse with an immense velvet 
saddle. She looked beautiful and rolls herself about 
upon her horse and is quite at her ease. She had no 
rouge, and looked so well I could not take my eyes 


1 These were the first horse-races ever held in Fontainebleau, run over 
a course of a league and a half. Each race was a match between two horses 
only. 
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off her. She was in the Uniforme de la Chasse, 
which is blue and gold, her riding-habit was made 
like those one sees in old pictures. We went some 
way with her and then she got off her horse and we 
all sat down with her upon a bank by the side of the 
road till she heard the dogs after the Sangler. 

She jumped up crying, ‘A Cheval, a Cheval’ ; 
and galloped away. I never saw anything in such 
spirits. I own I felt mortified I could not follow the 
dogs too. We followed in the coach, meeting them 
in different allées, which was very pleasant. It was 
a very pretty sight.” 


It would scarcely be realised by her sisters from 
Louisa’s letters that in spite of happiness in her 
matriage, she was often very lonely, and though con- 
stantly in touch with new acquaintances who were 
probably gay and amusing, she was making no real 
friends. She must have welcomed thankfully the 
visit paid to Paris in the first summer of her life 
there by her uncle and aunt, Sir William Hamilton 
and his first wife, and by her devoted cousin, Robert 
Greville, who seem to have realised that she did not 
easily form new friendships, and that she longed 
desperately for known faces. She was going to have 
a child, and when Lady Hamilton was obliged to leave 
Paris, to whom could she turn for companionship ? 
Hence the following letter from Lady Hamilton to 
Mary Graham. Mary’s response can be readily 
imagined, and is reflected in a later joyful letter from 
Louisa. 


Lady Hamilton to Mary Graham. 


Paris, 1776. 


** My anxiety about Lady Stormont’s health and 
happiness is the occasion of my troubling you at this 
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time, we shall soon be obliged to leave here, and it 
will be with an aching heart, not only upon the account 
of the pleasure I shall lose in being near her, but on 
that of her present situation which renders it abso- 
lutely necessary for her to have a friend with her 
whom she can have an intire confidence in; she has 
as yet formed no connections, nor does there seem 
any likely to be agreeable to her. Lord Stormont 
(whose attention and real tenderness for her it would 
make you happy to see) is obliged by his situation 
to be more away from her than he would wish, and 
consequently she must have many more lonely hours 
than are proper for her in her present state. I have 
heard him regret it much, and both Lord and Lady 
Stormont anxiously wishing you and Mr. Graham 
would contrive to come and pass some months with 
them. Lady Stormont flatters herself you will, and 
has already been pleasing herself with laying out your 
apartments, and I really think should she meet with 
a disappointment it may hurt her health. I am sure, 
my dear Mrs. Graham, that you will excuse my taking 
this liberty with you, knowing your affection for her, 
and my likewise entreating you to do everything you 
can to be with her as soon as possible,—she really 
wants you. You are quite necessary to her.” 


Lady Hamilton’s letter had its due effect, and Mary 
wrote to say that she with her husband and Charlotte, 
were coming to Paris. On the return of the French 
Court from Fontainebleau this much-desired meeting 
was to happen. With characteristic earnestness 
Louisa begins at once, in her reply to Mary, on the 
important subject of clothes, but through all the small 
details she discusses can be felt a heart that is full 
of joyful excitement. 
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Loutsa, Lady Stormont, to Mary Graham. 
FONTAINEBLEAU, 16 Oct. 1776. 


“I had yesterday, my dear Mary, the most agree- 
able surprise in the world. I was dressing to go to 
the Race, when I received your letter. I happened 
to read Mr. Graham’s writing in the cover before I 
read the letter which gave me more joy than it is 
possible to describe. I could hardly hinder myself 
from crying for joy, and if I had been standing, not- 
withstanding prudence, should have given a great jump. 
I really so little expected it, or durst expect it, that I 
cannot describe what I felt. You may be sure I long 
to see you, and the sooner the better for me. We 
shall be here till November, after that your apartment 
shall be in readiness, so come when you like ; you 
cannot too soon. 

As for cloathes, bring your deep mourning gowns, 
as they are worn here four months or four months 
and a half, so that I shall leave off mine in December 
or the beginning of January. If you have a new black 
silk sacque, very handsome, bring it, if not don’t, 
for Hoops and everything are different here from what 
we wear. Bring nothing seizable, as unmade-up silks, 
etc. I am trying to recollect your gowns. I think 
you have a very pretty spring silk, which was in a 
Court dress and a trimming, which would make a very 
handsome sacque. We shall not, you know, wear 
colours till the winter is near over. Bring your French 
embroidery. I don’t think the brown one would do 
so well; however, write to me about all these things. 
I must get you the direction of the man who made our 
Vache which goes upon the top of the coach and holds 
all ones cloathes at their full length. That will make 
the bringing of your cloathes quite easy to you. 

You don’t say a word of my dear Charlotte and her 
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Mamsel. I take it for granted they are still to remain 
with you. Lord Stormont and I have just been 
rejoicing in the thought of it for her, as I think it will 
improve her in many things. Don’t imagine she will 
be spoilt by too much company, for it’s not customary 
here to have children of that age appear when there 
is much company. We have also a little apartment 
for my Brother, so that we shall be quite en famille. 
I assure you, my dear Mary, our joy is not to be 
imagined, and we are continually building castles about 
it. I think in the way we shall live you will like it 
vastly, and you will be very much liked if you talk, 
which you must doo, as you speak French still better 
than I doo, and I am reckoned here to pronounce 
well and to speak with so much facility that they 
cannot imagine how I have learnt it, tho’ I own that 
facility is a little forced. One may have a little collec- 
tion of commonplace civilities and compliments, about 
going out of one room into the other, such as ‘ Madame, 
vous me traitez bien mal,’ to which the other replies, 
‘ Madame je veux jouir du plaisir de vous voir aussi 
longtemps que je le puis.’ ‘ Mais Madame, je vous 
en prie. ‘T’other, ‘ Vous me le deffend?’ and so on. 
That’s a little sample. It’s so in fifty things, and 
those things are very soon learnt. 

Would you believe it, my dear Mary, I am reckoned 
to hold myself vastly well, je me presente bien. I am 
astonished, but of late I don’t know myself when I 
meet myself in a glass. Gardil is certainly a most 
excellent master, tho’ his lessons used to fatigue me 
terribly. I would have you take a little lesson from 
him of curtsiying. There is nothing gives one so 
great an air as good curtsies, and in England it must 
be curtsies like housemaids,—but it’s easily learnt. 

In short I am out of my wits with joy. We shall 
play upon the Harp together and sing our little duets. 
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Have you ever read Clarissa? If you have not, read 
it. I think it charming. Write to me continually 


about your coming. Baisez la chere petite. Qu’en 
dit elle?” 


In the next letter is found the first reference to the 
American War of Independence which had broken 
out in the previous year. 


Louisa, Lady Stormont, to Mary Graham. 

231 Oct 70. 
_ “T have so many things to talk to you about to-day 
I hardly know which to begin. But I think it shall be 
by what you must before now have seen in the news- 
papers, and which you will be glad to hear confirmed. 
Lord Mansfield is made an Earl, with remainder to 
Lord Stormont,! and the manner in which this was 
done is the most obliging and agreeable on the part 
of the King possible. Lord Mansfield never had 
given a hint about this or spoke of it to anybody till 
the thing was done, so that it was quite unexpected 
to us. 

Poor Charles was to set out for America on the 
day before yesterday. He has very good recom- 
mendations which Lord Mansfield has promised him 
to General Howe, and Sir Thomas Mills has also 
given him some to people he knows there and who 
will be of use to him. Lord Mansfield likes him 
very much and Miss Murray wrote us word, he dined 
with them in his Regimentals which became him very 

1'The honour was conferred upon Lord Mansfield with remainder to 
Louisa, Lady Stormont, and her heirs male. It all seems a strange muddle 
in the affairs of a great lawyer, the whole thing based on a wrong appre- 
hension that a British Peerage could not be conferred on a Scottish Peer, 
although he might inherit it from his mother, an absurdity corrected years 
after in 1792 when a new patent was granted. On the death of the first 
Lord Mansfield in 1793 Louisa became Countess of Mansfield, County 


Nottingham, in her own right, while her husband became Earl of Mansfield 
of Middlesex. 
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much. I have no doubt of his doing well in that 
line and now there will be less hasard than if he had 
gone sooner, and it’s a very good beginning tho’ I 
own the thoughts of his going so far and all that he 
must necessarily go through are too affecting for me 
to dwell upon. I am very glad Mr. Wright is likely 
to be well settled next summer and that Archy is to 
have him till then, as I think he cannot have a properer 
person. I imagine he is to go to Glasgow. It’s a 
double satisfaction to me that my being connected 
with Lord Mansfield will be of use to my dear Brothers. 
Indeed he has shewn already that he has nothing more 
at heart than their welfare. You have not yet men- 
tioned Charlotte, but I hope there can be no objection 
to her coming. Lord Stormont thinks as I do, that 
it will be an advantage to her.” 


Louisa, Lady Stormont, to her sisters. 


FONTAINEBLEAU, 4th Nov. 1776. 


‘‘ T take long walks and am able to walk very near as 
far as at another time, tho’ out of prudence I rest 
often. Lord Stormont and I often take a book and 
we read among the Rocks. I went up a sort of 
mountain the other day through these Rocks at the 
top of which we found a delightful prospect. Lord 
Stormont has got one of those pocket glasses which 
reflect prospects to make a most beautiful Landscape, 
and I should think must be very useful to those who 
draw. 

We went this morning to the Rendez-Vous of the 
Chasse. It’s the Saint Hubert which is the great 
hunting feast. I did not like it so well as the common 
rendez-vous, as there was a vast crowd of people on 
horse-back and on foot, who were all tumbling over 
one another, which made a scene of confusion and 
danger I did not like. The King, Monsieur and the 
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Comte d’Artois rode as usual. ‘The Queen, Madame 
Countess d’Artois and Madame Elisabeth were all 
with their ladies in different caléches, besides many 
other caléches in which were the ladies of the Court. 
It made a very gay appearance and would have been 
a pretty sight if one had room to contemplate it. 

Everybody put on their winter cloathes at the 
Tous Saint, which was last Thursday. ‘There is 
nothing the fashion but plain sattins, in imitation of 
the English. I saw the Queen at her jeu that evening. 
She had a sattin couleur de Noisette, which is the 
fashionable colour, and trimmed with feathers. ‘The 
feathers looked like fur. It was vastly pretty. Adieu. 
I hear Lord Stormont coming home. We have just 
begun to read Telemaque. I don’t think it is so 
pretty in French as in Italian. 

I order you to send me, by the very next letter, a 
list of all your gowns, that I may tell you what you 
are to bring, and what you are to buy in London. I 
desire you wont forget, as it will require thought. I 
devour your letters, to see if you don’t fix a time for 
setting out, but it’s in vain. I shall languish till you 
come. For when I am not well enough to go out, if 
I have a cold, if I am lazy and don’t chuse to dress 
or see company, and that Lord Stormont cannot be 
with me, I grow ill and low-spirited: so that I am 
persuaded you will do an important service for my 
son. I like to come out with that, though it’s a little 
premature. However, my daughter does not sound 
amiss. My eldest daughter has wrote us an exceeding 
pretty letter, upon Lord Mansfield being created an 
Earl. I wish I could send it to you but it would make 
my pacquet too heavy. I assure you it will be a very 
pretty thing for the Bambino. I am persuaded it was 
not for himself Lord Mansfield wished it. I am 
doubly anxious this should be a boy. 
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There was a Race yesterday, or rather several. I 
did not go to the Stand as I was too much muffled up. 
The Queen told Lady C. she was sure I must have 
miscarried, only would not own it. She will see 
to-morrow she is mistaken. I have sent you a list 
of the horses and those that won. The last Race 
was the nearest run and most interesting Race I ever 
saw. I was placed at the starting post, so that | saw 
it delightfully. The horses were perfectly well 
matched, but Barbary being rather the strongest 
gained upon the other, upon rising ground, and when 
they made the last push at the starting post the one 
was not an inch before the other, so that Barbary 
made a spring, and having a longer forehead came in 
by less than half a head before the other. Comte 
d’Artois, who had lost all his other races, was quite 
transported with joy. He brought Arnold! up to the 
Queen, the poor creature had never found himself 
in such a position and looked vastly ashamed and 
sheepish. You can’t think how I wish for you upon 
these occasions. 

My love to Graham and your children, who you 
never mention half enough considering you have them 
always before your eyes, and I have not seen them for 
above a year. I long to know if Charlotte comes, but 
you are deaf to all I say upon that subject. I beg 
your pardon for sending you so stupid a letter, my 
head is worn out with writing to-day. My love to 
the Duchess when you write.” 


No letter of Mary’s survives giving any account 
of this visit to France. They arrived about January 
2oth and stayed on into the summer. 

Mary made friends and afterwards corresponded 
with Lady Clermont, who had befriended Louisa at 

1 The English jockey. 
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Fontainebleau. She also knew Madame Necker, 
Madame de Genlis, Madame Vauban, Monsieur 
d’Adhimer, Ambassador to London, Madame de 
Fronsac, and sat for a portrait which, with one of 
Louisa, was afterwards sent to Lady Clermont. 
Perhaps no further details will ever be known of this 
time of happy companionship, when Louisa had her 
best loved Mary to share her daily life, after a separa- 
tion of more than a year. 

One royal invitation proves that Mary must have 
duly attended the court of Marie Antoinette. 


A Madame Graham, 
a Hotel des Postes, a Versailles. 


“The Queen had already disposed of all the 
boxes, but she will be enchanted if M. and Madame 
Graham would see the Play and would go to the box 
of Madame de Binquoi. It will be necessary to arrive 
at the Trianon at 10 o’clock in the evening at the 
latest, and ask for Madame de Binquoi’s box. The 
man who opens the door will be warned that M. and 
Madame Graham are expected. Le Comte de la 
Mark will have the honour to offer the homage of his 
respect to Madame Graham.” 


Versailles This Wednesday 3 February. 


The news of the arrival of the Stormont son and 
heir gave great satisfaction to both families.? 


1 The children of Lord Stormont and Louisa were as follows : 

1. David William, whose birth is here recorded, eighth Lord Stormont 
and third Earl of Mansfield. Married Frederica, daughter of Dr. Mark- 
ham, Archbishop of York. Died 1840. 

2. George, born 1780, died 1848, unmarried. 

3. Charles, born Wandsworth, 1781. Married, 1802, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rev. Robert Law. Died 1859. 

4. Henry, born 1782. Married Emily, daughter of Gerard de Visme. 
Died 1860. Issue—three sons and two daughters. 

5. Ason not recorded in the peerages. 

6. A son, born 1784. 

7. Caroline, born 1789, died 1867, unmarried. 
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Jane, Duchess of Atholl, to Mary Graham. 
March 21st, 1777. 
‘I need not tell you how Happy I was by the last, 


as you will judge by your own satisfaction in the news 
it contained of that which I felt in reading it. Louisa’s 
having had so good a time and the child being a son 
leaves nothing to wish but that they may both con- 
tinue in as good a way as when you wrote. You will 
easily believe that that event has caused a universal 
joy in this Country. I long for to-morrow’s Post, 
as I am persuaded from your accounts of Louisa and 
our Dear Little Nephew, I shall receive all the 
Dedommagement possible for not being myself of 
your comfortable Party. I hope Louisa and I will 
have an opportunity de vous rendre la pareille in being 
with you on a similar occasion, as I am sure nothing 
could give me greater pleasure, and I know she 
would be equally happy. I am always in expecta- 
tion of hearing that you have soupcons; so if that 
should be the case before you return, I hope 
you will communicate it to me immediately in your 
letters.” 


From Paris Mary and her husband went in June 
to Spa in Belgium, where she made many friends, 
with some of whom she corresponded after her return 
to Scotland. 


b] 


‘As to Spa, I wish to grow partial to it,’’ writes 
Lady Hamilton, “‘ but hitherto I hate it monstrously. 
It is noisy, dissipated, nonsensical, and very full of 
very bad company ; tho’ there are some exceptions as 
par exemple, my dear little Mrs. Graham, who looks 
as beautiful as an Angel, and her husband, and a few 
more good people I could name.” 
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Lady Eliza Clements! to Mary Graham. 


““ T don’t know whether you Ladies in Scotland are 
Politicians, but we are grown very great ones in 
Ireland, as you may perceive by me. As to the 
gentlemen they are all military mad, there is scarcely 
anybody who does not belong to some Volunteer 
Corps, and one hears of nothing but meetings and 
exercising. Princess Dashkoff? and her son and 
daughter have been in Ireland all this summer, and 
seem to like us so well that they have resolved on 
staying here till the end of January. They have 
dined twice with me, the Princess seems amazingly 
clever, and I think very agreeable as an acquaintance ; 
how far one might like her as a friend I don’t know. 
She looks desperate, and I believe proved herself 
so in Russia, but in society I think she is very agreeable. 
I talked to her a great deal about you, and find you 
are a great favorite, which I did not like her the worse 
for. It is said here that she is never to return to 
Russia, that the Empress, when she had no longer 
occasion for her, wished to send her out of the way, 
and that she allows her a pension as long as she travels. 
How far this is true or not I can’t tell, but she talks of 
returning there as soon as her son has finished his 
education. I am curious to know, and perhaps you 
can tell me what her real rank is. She expects, and 
her daughter also, to take place of everybody here, 
and in private company no individual thought it 
worth disputing, but at the Castle where we all sit 
according to our rank, she is not thought entitled to 
any place, which I am told she is very much offended 
at, and therefore does not mean to go there. She 
stiles herself Highness, which, though most people 


1 Afterwards Lady Leitrim. 

2 As a young girl she played an enterprising part in the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1762 which placed Catherine 11. on the throne. Her children were 
educated in England. 
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call her, nobody seems to think she has a right to 
lth 

Many names and personalities pass across the 
stage of Mary’s life, but, like most deep natures, she 
found the forming of intimate friendship difficult. 
She is seen now and again in the enchanting society of 
Georgiana Spencer, Duchess of Devonshire. Born 
in the same year, married in the same year, widely 
different in outlook, in tastes and character, chance 
threw them together, and they were united in the 
ties of a real and lasting attachment. Passionate in 
her political opinions and activities, with great intellect, 
great beauty, irresistible charm and grace, it was 
wonderful that the Duchess could make room in an 
existence of absorbing activities for a quiet friendship 
with a mind so completely detached from excitement 
and vehemence as that of Mary. Imagination refuses 
to picture Mary selling kisses for votes, or standing 
high up on the rungs of a ladder propped against 
Devonshire House, her person decorated with ‘* Fox 
Ribbands ”? and emblems, cheering on the frantic 
crowd at an election. One taste they had in common, 
the love of music, but except in this one particular 
Mary could never have joined in her friend’s pursuits, 
or shared her fiery ardours. 

Henrietta Frances, Lady Duncannon, afterwards 
Lady Bessborough, only sister of the Duchess, was 


also a constant and devoted friend to the end of Mary’s 
life. 


Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, to Mary Graham. 


ALTHORPE, 1777. 


“ Readings with Mama are at an end, and as that was 
the time [ took to draw, I have had scarce any oppor- 
1 Partly in French. 
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tunity lately, and besides I have been very busy in 
writing the verses to my Father on his birthday and 
with the picture (as soon as I have time to write them 
out I will send them to you), and then I have been 
working very hard for Mama, to compose her some 
Reflections to read to the servants on their taking the 
Sacrament. Would you have thought I could have 
done so serious a work ? but my dear friend, in spite 
of my folly, I know how to think sometimes. You 
would not think from my appearance that I am 
capable of strong friendship, but in spite of that you 
know with what tenderness I love you. And the 
same with other things, I have a great deal of folly 
but I also sometimes have a little sense. I perceive 
that I am eulogising myself, but that is the character 
of a bad heart, and I have often told you that mine 
is bad. When I see Lady D. I will try to make her 
do a drawing for you. I am sleepy and must leave 
you now, but first I must tell you that I love you, my 
dear friend, and must embrace you tenderly.” 


From the same. 


Monday evening. 


‘Mr. Garrick is just going to read to us two Acts 
of Macbeath; 1 have just got a little moment before 
he begins to write to you in. You desire me to give 
you my opinion about the picture. I can not see 
why you should not have it. I understand what you 
mean but I don’t think it would appear odd. Con- 
sider that in a little time we shall be old friends. 
However, I think I can send you a drawing when I 
go to town which will not have any of the incon- 
veniences you thought of, as you need not know it 
for I shan’t like you to have something like me. You 
tell me to tell you who we have here. I believe I 
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have mentioned at different times their names to you 
but I will tell them to you all together. Lord and 
Lady Jersey, Lord and Lady C. Spencer, Mr. Keith 
Stewart, Mr. Stanley, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick, My 
Uncle and Isabella, and Sir William Boothby who 
is a very entertaining good-natured man and lives a 
great deal with us all. I am going to hear Macbeath. 
I will tell you all about it by and bye. Adieu, chere 


petite.” 
Sunday night. 


“IT do assure you I have no terms to express the 
horror of Mr. Garrick reading Macheath. I have 
not recovered it yet. It is the finest and most dreadful 
thing I ever saw or heard, for his action and counten- 
ance is as expressive and terrible as his voice. It 
froze my blood, as I heard him and I have scarcely 
got rid of the dreadful idea yet. My Sister’s nerves 
were very much shaken by it. She has been nervous 
and low all to-day.” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE AMERICAN WAR 


N the late spring of 1777 Britain began to realise 

that relations with France on the subject of 

American independence were strained to breaking- 
point. 

Much grave anxiety was felt by the Cathcart 
family on behalf of the two brothers, William and 
Charles, now on that active service which proved to 
be the beginning of distinguished careers for both. 

A few letters from Charles to Mary have been 
preserved. ‘The series is broken, but an idea is given 
of his activities from time to time. 


Letters from Charles Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
GROSVENOR PLACE, Sept. 22nd, 1776. 


**T do not know whether before you receive this 
you may have been informed that I am going to 
America to General Howe as a Volunteer; this 
expedition takes place some time next week. This 
is not a rash resolution but a thing which all my 
friends here, and in particular Lord Mansfield, has 
advised me to do. I am very sorry I shall not see 
you and my other friends in Scotland before my 
Departure, but like exceedingly to go upon Service. 
I only wait to hear some decisive news from America, 
as I should look very foolish if after a Peace was con- 


cluded I should go out in order to come home with the 
133 
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Army. I am very much tired of London which at 
this season you know is the most disagreeable place 
in the world to live in.” 


From the same. 


New York, Decr. 21st, 1776. 


‘““T have taken the earliest opportunity to write 
to you since my arrival at York, and I am confident 
this letter will come safe to you as it goes in a man-of- 
war under the care of Colonel Dalrimple. 

I have had a most agreable passage in as far as 
sea can be rendered agreable to a person who 1s 
seasick all the time. We had an excellent vessel, a 
pleasant little party in the Cabbin, and very fine 
weather. When we set sail from Falmouth I im- 
mediately examined what quantity of living stock we 
had on board, as eating is my only Consolation when 
sick. We had enough to serve us during a moderate 
passage but the water had been 7 or 8 months on 
board and was quite putrid. When we sat down to 
dinner for the first time we found everything abomin- 
ably dirty and ill dressed, so entre nous finding that 
we had equivalent to no Cook, we set about to dress 
our meat ourselves, and as necessity is the mother 
of invention, we soon made excellent ragouts, soupes, 
puddings, etc. and lived very well. Our Captain was 
a very selfish man and had stinted us in almost every 
little thing which might have made us more com- 
fortable, but we roasted him sufficiently. 

As the season was very far advanced we went 
very far to the Southwards and had very hot weather. 
Off the western islands we were becalmed a whole 
week and it was so hot that we could not stay below. 
One of these calm days we saw a fine turtle floating 
on the top of the water asleep. I immediately thought 
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how good a little turtle soupe would be and got the 
Captain to allow a boat to be hoisted for him, but 
this was too tedious and we agreed that some of us 
should jump overboard and swim after him. 

The Boatswain and his mate, two very active men, 
went over and I followed. I was a good deal 
frightened, never having been in the sea before and 
expecting to be attacked by a shark, to defend them- 
selves against which the Boatswain and his mate had 
Knives slung by a rope, but all went on prosperously. 
The mate got to the turtle first and catched him by 
his schell. ‘The animal instantly awaking dived down 
and pulled the man after him, but the fellow held fast 
and brought up the turtle turned on his back, then 
the Boatswain got a hold of him and dragged him 
to the side of the ship. The Seamen then got a hold 
of him, and threw him up on the deck. We all got 
on board and to our utter mortification found it was 
a Hawkesbill turtle and but bad eating ; he weighed 
between 30 and 4o pounds. I mention this as an 
instance how we diverted ourselves. 

We had several severe storms but got within 
Sandy Hook just 7 weeks from the date of our leaving 
Falmouth. 

When I got to New York I found that City partly 
laid in ashes and that General Howe was at Brunswick 
in Jersey ; that General Carleton had gone back to 
Canada; that General Clinton and Lord Percy were 
gone to Rhode Island of which they had without 
opposition made themselves masters, and that General 
Lee! was taken prisoner by Colonel Harcourt with a 


1 General Charles Lee, by birth an Englishman. He deserted from the 
British army and was hailed by the Americans as a great soldier. A 
restless adventurer at first, he ended as a traitor to Washington. He had 
taken up his quarters at an unguarded tavern four miles from Morristown, 
and was in the act of writing a treasonable letter, when thirty British 
Dragoons surrounded the house. He was not executed for desertion, but 
exchanged as a prisoner of war. He died, utterly discredited, in 1782. 
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party of Light Dragoons upwards of 30 miles from 
our Army. He was taken atatavern. It was thought 
that a person who had behaved as he had formerly 
would rather have put an end to his existence than 
suffer himself to be taken. He is much dejected. | 
He will probably be tryed as a deserter and it is 
thought will suffer death. I need not be particular 
in relating all I have heard concerning our successes 
here as the two Aide de Camps that have been sent 
home since Major Cuyler must have given a full 
account. 

The day after my arrival I set off for Brunswick 
with Major Cuyler with whom you know I came. I 
like him vastly, he has been truly a friend tome. I 
went to Amboy in Terres by water on a very fine day 
and had a fine view of Staten Island, Long Island, 
and the Jersey Shore. From Amboy I rode that 
same day to Brunswick which is twelve miles. ‘The 
Country notwithstanding the time of year looks 
beautiful and what may astonish you I think looks 
the better for having been pillaged by the two armies, 
for all the country is laid open, the Post and Rail 
fences being all pulled down for firewood. General 
Howe has been very kind to me. I returned the next 
day with him from Brunswick to New York and he 
has been so good as to invite me to his house till I 
join the 52nd to which Corps I go as Volunteer. 
They are in Winter Cantoonment in and about 
Brunswick. 

I am sure I must have tired you with this long 
letter, but I do as I would be done by and hope by 
the first opportunity you will write me a letter in 
Folio ; nothing can made me so happy as to hear from 
you all, at such a distance it can not be often, but I 
hope as frequently as there are opportunities. I am 
quite happy in the profession I have adopted and 
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expect to have a very pleasant winter here. Pray 
direct to me at Headquarters and some of General 
Howe’s Aide de Camps will take care of any 
letters. 

Take care by what opportunity you send your 
letters for people are very careless and unless it is a 
ship of some force that carries them, they are very 
liable to be taken by Privatiers, with which the coast 
swarms.” 


The next letter from Charles was written after an 
interval of many months. After serving in the 52nd 
Regiment of Foot, he obtained a lieutenancy in the 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, but illness caused a check to 
his career. On his way home on sick leave, he was 
taken prisoner by a French privateer, but released 
later, presumably because war between Britain and 
France had not yet been formally declared. 

His letter refers to his brother William, whose 
affairs were the subject of anxious interest to his 
family. After his father’s death he purchased a 
cornetcy in the 7th Dragoons, and served in America 
with the 16th Light Dragoons. He was appointed 
extra aide-de-camp to Sir Thomas Wilson, in 
command of the British forces at Boston, and so 
distinguished himself at the storming of the forts of 
Clinton and Montgomery that he won immediate 
promotion. In 1778 he was appointed Commandant 
of a body of loyalist Scotsmen in the States, enrolled 
as the Caledonian Volunteers, which did good service 
at the outposts. At the age of twenty-one, while on 
active service, he married Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Andrew Elliot of Greenwells, Roxburghshire, after- 
wards Governor of New York. 
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From Charles Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
PLYMOUTH, fune 25, 1777. 


‘“T received yours the day before yesterday, am 
much obliged to you for thinking of me so often. I 
assure you I never shall forget the happy winter I 
passed with you and all my friends in Scotland, but 
I am afraid it will be long ere I meet with you again. 
It must be vastly pleasant at Dunkeld; if you are 
still there, pray give my love to the Dutchess. 

I have received a letter of the 5th of May from my 
Brother, who says he had then been married a month, 
and been some time Major to the 38th Reg. but still 
keeps his Legion. I agree with you in thinking 
that he will Retrench his Expenses, and make no 
doubt that in time all will be very well, but depend 
upon it this match will subject him to many difficulties 
at present. | was very unlucky in never having seen 
his wife, tho’ I lived a considerable time near her 
Father and past the house every day. My Brother 
writes no news, but if he did and if they were of any 
consequence, one would scarce think of them, there 
is so much at home, so much that I am afraid it will 
lose us America. The Spaniards have acted a base 
part which they never would have done had they not a 
King who is a madman and has a rooted antipathy 
against the English. 

From all the reports here, we firmly believe that 
it is the intention of Government to risque a naval 
action with the united fleets of France and Spain. 
People seem very much roused, and no protection 
prevents the lower people from being pressed. The 
wise heads in London have just found out that this 
is a place of consequence and ought to be defended. 
No news yet from Sir Charles Hardy. Letters from 
Falmouth say that there is a large fleet cruizing off 
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the Lizard which I daresay is the Grand Fleet. | 
suppose they will not go far without a reinforcement. 
In the course of two months or sooner they will be 
reinforced by eight or ten sail of the line. There 
is a West India fleet seen off here, but it is not yet 
known whether from the Leeward Islands or Jamaica.” 


From the same. 


Camp at GERMAIN Town, Oct. 15, 1777. 


“ After a long silence I take this opportunity of 
writing to you conjointly. You may imagine my 
astonishment at hearing that my Brother was landed 
in America,—he was not however the bearer of your 
last letter. I have not yet been happy enough to see 
him. He was at New York with Sir Thomas Wilson. 
I have since heard for certain that General Clinton 
has left that place with 3000 men upon an expedition 
up the North River and has taken Sir Thomas Wilson 
with him. I fancy of course my Brother is of the 
party. By all that I can learn this sortie is abso- 
lutely necessary. He is gone to the assistance of 
General Bourgoigne! who has_ had _ incredible 
difficulties in his descent from Canada. All the in- 
habitants are enemies, and he must have been in the 
greatest want for waggons and horses to carry his 
provisions, his sick and wounded. I think I have a 
good chance of seeing my Brother when we come 
into winter quarters. 

I sailed with General Howe’s army on the 23rd 
July and disembarked on the 25th August on the 
Merryland shore about 8 miles below the head of the 

1 General Burgoyne (1722-1792), general and dramatist, was one of 
the well-known figures in eighteenth-century fashionable life in London. 
He was in 1777 in supreme command of a force intended to descend from 


Canada and join Howe at New York. He surrendered at Saratoga, 17th 
October 1777. 
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river Elk, and have been almost ever since marching 
thro’ a beautiful country with very fine weather. 
The enemy took possession of some very strong 
ground at Brandywyn Creek. General Howe divided 
his army into two columns. One column under the 
command of Lieu. General Kynphausen made a 
feinte of attempting to cross at a ford where the 
enemy were strongly posted upon the opposite side. 
The other column was led by General Howe. He 
came by a forced march upon the enemy’s right flank 
and after a very hot engagement was victorious and 
took ten or eleven of their cannon and would have 
cut the rebels to pieces had not night intervened. 

We have been for some time in possession of the 
city of Philadelphia, but the port is not as yet opened. 
The rebels have a fort in the Delaware within point- 
blanc shot of a row of Chevaux de frise which prevent 
our fleet, which lies a few miles below, from attacking 
about 30 armed vessels which the rebels have above 
the fort. On the 4th of this month Mr. Washington 
with his whole army made an attack upon our lines 
at Germain Town which was very serious for several 
hours. Fortune was for some time wavering, but at 
last Mr. Washington was driven off with immense 
loss and we took between four and five hundred 
prisoners. We are very quiet at present but it is 
imagined there will shortly be another attack. This 
plainly shews how much the loss of Philadelphia 
galls them. I beg you will excuse my handwriting 
as I am obliged to write very fast.” 


From the same. 


CAMP NEAR PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 26, 1777. 
‘I delayed sealing my letter that I might give you 
an account of our taking the rebel shipping and of the 
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Port of Philadelphia being opened, but that as yet 
has not taken place. 

On the 23rd the Augusta 64 guns and the Merlin 
sloop of War attempted to pass the upper Chevaux de 
frise and would have silenced the rebel batteries and 
taken their fleet had not the Augusta unluckily got on 
fire. She blew up, but all on board were saved. 
The Merlin was also blown up. On the 22nd ult. 
Colonel Donop attacked Red Bank fort with a Corps 
of Hessian Grenadiers. ‘They charged the work with 
incredible bravery and judgment, but after storming 
the outworks they came to the inner fort, which was 
so high and strong by nature and by art, that they 
could not scale it, and were obliged to retire with very 
great loss of officers and men. ‘There were about 
25 officers of the Hessian Grenadiers killed and 
wounded. Among the wounded was Colonel Donop. 
There were between three and four hundred men 
killed and wounded. I fancy the fort will soon be 
reduced but it must be done by breach or by shells. 
I scarcely think that the army will proceed any further 
this campaign. There are a chain of redoubts throw- 
ing up for the defence of Philadelphia, which will 
require a very large garrison. 

I received a letter from my brother dated Fort 
Montgomery Oct. gth. He was perfectly well and 
had been at the storming of that place as Aid du Camp 
to General Clinton, Sir Thomas Wilson being ill at 
New York. I am afraid there is no good news from 
General Bourgoigne. It is reported that he will be 
obliged to re-cross the lake, notwithstanding the 
gallant diversion which General Clinton has made 
in his favour. I must conclude as I have no more 
paper.” 


The above letter is the last written by Charles from 
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America, and at this point the records return to peace- 
ful and domestic scenes at home. ‘Thomas and Mary 
Graham, on their return from Spa, went to Brighton 
for sea-bathing, and as this appeared to suit Mary’s 
health, the doctors advised a continuance of cold baths 
at home. It was a treatment difficult to carry out, for 
beyond a wooden or tin tub such a thing as a bath was 
probably unknown in any Perthshire house. The 
primitive invention described by Thomas Graham 
may have been the very first precursor of the modern 
bathroom. Mr. Burt, and Sandeman the Perth 
plumber, probably thought the whole idea fantastic, 
even while, in obedience to orders, they planned and 
discussed the possibilities of such a contrivance. 
Both were against the idea of installing the bath in the 
house at all. ‘There were springs in the meadows at 
no great distance, and Mrs Graham could drive thither 
in a chaise. The difficulties of undressing and re- 
dressing in the open seemed, it is true, almost in- 
superable, but a shelter might be erected. Mercifully 
Thomas Graham refused to sanction a plan entailing 
so much cold and misery throughout a Scottish 
winter. 


Thomas Graham to Mr. Burt at Balgowan. 


BRIGHTHELMSTONE, Oct. 1777. 


‘* Notwithstanding Mr. Sandeman’s dilatoriness I 
believe you must consult him about a Cold Bath 
which I want to have made immediately as it is pre- 
scribed for Mrs. Graham during the whole winter. 
I have been considering of it a good deal and am very 
much at a loss what to decide for it is too late to make 
a permanent building for that purpose either at the 
house or in the field where the springs are, but as 
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there is a necessity to have one, I believe a wooden 
Bath that might be placed in the housekeeper’s new 
room would be the best, as it must be at least 12 ft. 
long by 6 ft. wide and g ft. deep. It should be made 
in separate pieces to screw together like a Girnal ! (for 
which purpose it may serve somewhere afterwards) 
and in case it does not hold water at the corners or 
bottom, it can be pitched. ‘There must be steps on 
the outside to go up to it at each end, and at one end 
at the corner, steps to come out by. If Mr. Sandeman 
and you can think of anything else of easier execution 
and that will answer equally well (for the bath must 
be long enough to allow of throwing oneself head 
foremost into it) and be very soon made, you may 
write to me—tho’ on recollection some plan must be 
adopted immediately as it would lose too much time 
to wait for my answer, for the bath must be ready 
in a month by which time I hope to be at home. 
There must be a hole in the bottom to let out the 
water when one wants to change it.”’ 


Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham in London. 
April 1st, 1778. 
“Having Mr. Garrick to read to you must be 
charming. I told Lady Charlotte of his receipt as 
you desired ; she reads to me now from tea to supper, 
and from that to bed-time. Sir Charles Grandison 
has been the book for some time, and we have a 
volume of it still to read. It was quite new to me 
except a few pages you read and I think it very enter- 
taining, as there are many good things in it and no 
bad ; what is I believe by most people reckoned its 
greatest fault is with us a merit, I mean its being so 
long; we never could get anything before to last 
above three or four days.”’ 
1 A large chest for holding meal. 
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Considering that the estates of their husbands were 
all in the same county, the three sisters endured 
many long stretches of separation. Both Jane and 
Mary suffered in the thought of Louisa at so great a 
distance and in so precarious a position at Paris. 

Stormont’s Ambassadorship in France had been 
one of unending anxiety. He never ceased to warn 
his Government of the threat of war, but no one at 
home would take alarm regarding the intentions of 
France, though he reports in a “‘ most secret dispatch ”’ 
‘“ several young foreign officers going out to join the 
rebel army in America. They go under various 
pretences to St. Domingo, and from thence find their 
way to North America.” 

There was no steady policy anywhere. ‘“ The 
levity and indiscretion of this country is what no 
ministry can control,’ he wrote. The Court was 
a scene of faction and intrigue. Nothing escaped 
Stormont’s vigilance and penetration, and both were 
much needed. He pretended to brush aside with 
an airy jest the sinister import of Benjamin 
Franklin’s presence at Paris, and he kept up the ball 
of diplomatic poltesse with sure and unfailing skill. 
But it was all a heavy strain. He saw nothing before 
him but failure, and the grim certainty of war. 

The following extract from a letter written from 
Paris by Lord Stormont under the date 23rd January 
1778 shows his poor opinion of the honesty of French 
diplomacy : 


** My last conversation with the Ministers not only 
strengthens every suspicion but changes it in a manner 
into certitude. The least that can be believed is that 
they are determined to treat, I mean to conclude a 
Treaty with the Rebels, if they, the Rebels, will 
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come into their terms. What those terms are I do 
not know, but I imagine they are onerous to the 
Americans, as I have good reason to believe that one 
of the Americans thinks the Congress will demur to 
them. The game of the rebels agents is clear, they 
play us off against one another; Franklin’s natural 
subtlety gives him a great advantage in such a game. 
It is easy to see that in such a situation peace between 
England and the House of Bourbon hangs by the 
slightest of all threads. I believe, however, that they 
will let a nominal peace continue some weeks longer, 
perhaps some months if we are so disposed. They 
hope to avoid the odium of the war by forcing us to 
give the first blow. It is our business to examine 
well and see what is most for our advantage and be 
governed by that and that alone. We certainly owe 
this Court nothing but some proper return, I mean 
such as suits our interest and dignity, for such 
duplicity as is not to be paralleled even in the annals 
of France, and as brings a blush into the cheek of the 
more gallant and liberal-minded men of this nation, 
even of those who are hostile to us, but who would 
be openly so.” 


In the middle of March the Treaty of recognition 
and alliance with the new American Republic was 
concluded and notified by the French Ambassador 
in London to the Prime Minister. Forty-eight hours 
later Lord Stormont at Versailles had demanded and 
received his papers. 

To many of his Parisian friends, and particularly 
to Madame du Deffand, Stormont’s departure was a 
matter for real regret. ‘‘ I find wit in your Ambassa- 
dor,” she had written, ‘“‘ much politeness and nobility. 
The best of all our diplomatists without comparison.” 


She knew she was losing a valued companionship. 
IO 
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In the middle of March 1778 she writes to Walpole : 
“‘ At last war is declared. Your Ambassador has re- 
ceived his recall, and perhaps leaves to-morrow. I 
wrote him one word. He promises to come and see 
me to-morrow between five and six. I own that I 
regret him, and have seen nothing in him that is not 
honest and reasonable. .. . I am curious to know 
how he will be received at your Court. Will he be 
blamed for not knowing what was going on? He 
seemed afflicted.” 

If he showed emotion, it was stirred, not by fears 
of a critical reception in England, but by the know- 
ledge that he was for the last time a guest at the old 
Convent of St. Joseph in the rue Dominique, in the 
presence of a brilliant and lovable woman who had 
become dear to him during five years of association. 
He was there to say good-bye. He knew they would 
not meet again, for she was eighty, and the war would 
be long. 

The Ambassador after leaving France kept up 
a correspondence for years with those of the 
salonieres who survived, retaining his friendship with 
Madame d’Epinay, Madame Necker and Madame 
de Genlis. 

Louisa’s return to London was welcomed with 
relief by her sisters. Lord Stormont in the same 
year was appointed Justice General for Scotland. 
Horace Walpole relates that there was much opposi- 
tion to this appointment. ‘‘ He has a fair character, 
but he is a Scot, and Lord Mansfield’s nephew, which 
people mind much more than his character. It is a 
great pity unpopular things are done at such a 
moment.’ Like all men who think in advance of 
their times, Lord Mansfield carried through much of 
his work in the face of hostility. He had decreed 
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freedom for slaves in England; he claimed justice 
and toleration for Roman Catholics, and held steadily 
to principles which, two years later, were to involve 
him and his family in heavy losses and in personal 
danger. 

Besides the family house in Portland Place, the 
Stormonts had, what was very fashionable at that 
time, a “‘ villa ’’ residence within easy reach of London, 
the locality chosen being Wandsworth, then com- 
pletely in the country, where Louisa could amuse 
herself with a farm and dairy and charged herself with 
the education of nineteen poor children of the district. 
Here she kept a stable of little grey ponies, and might 
often be seen in the streets of London in her chaise, 
driving a four-in-hand herself. As time went on 
she was accompanied in these drives by four little 
boys, and after 1789 by a little girl also. 

An incident of the American War yields a glimpse 
of the Cathcart brothers, standing out as leading 
spirits in the strange festivities at Philadelphia in 
May 1778, organised in honour of Sir William Howe, 
who was resigning his command. ‘The demonstra- 
tion included triumphal arches, and a great farewell 
banquet, but a more unusual feature was the fantastic 
pageant called the Mischianza, a tournament on 
medieval lines, when seven knights of the Blended 
Rose met in contest seven more of the Burning 
Mountain and broke lances in honour of fourteen 
beautiful girls all dressed in Turkish costume. One 
group of knights was led by William, another by 
Charles Cathcart, dressed in ancient habits of white 
and red silk and riding grey horses, in trappings of 

the same colours. 
| Lord Cathcart, superbly mounted, appeared as 
chief of the knights. ‘Two young black slaves, with 
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sashes and drawers of blue and white silk, and large 
silver clasps on neck and arms, held his stirrups. 
On his right, walked Captain Hazard, on his left, 
Captain Brownlow, his two esquires, one bearing his 
lance, the other his shield. His device was Cupid 
riding on a lion with the motto ‘‘Surmounted by 
love.” 

He appeared “in favour of ’? Miss Auchmutz, the 
only English lady present. 

Foremost among the revellers, and the contriver 
of the whole pageant, was the ill-starred Major André, 
whose partner was the beautiful Margaret Shippen, 
afterwards the wife of Benedict Arnold. It was at 
this meeting at Philadelphia that he cut the series of 
silhouette portraits of his friends which are still in 
existence. 

Invalided home from America in the autumn of 
1778 Charles was in the following year given a 
company in the Atholl Highlanders (79th Foot). 
According to his letter he joined the regiment at Cork. 


Charles Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
DuBLIin, Nov. 23, 1779. 


“IT arrived, my dear Mary, this morning in the 
Kingdom after a very bad passage. Soon after our 
sailing the wind came foul and it blew so hard we were 
obliged to put back and wait. 

In a few hours after our second sailing there came 
on a gale of wind and we were obliged to make a good 
many tacks to get into Dublin Bay, which is a very 
bad harbour. As the Packets are short little vessels 
they mount like a cockle shell on every wave and have 
so much motion that it made many people sick 
in the cabin. I was worse than ever I remember to 
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HON. CHARLES CATHCART 


From a silhouctle by Major André. by courtesy of Mr. Fridenberg, New York 
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have been, but though there was a heavy gale of wind 
I had no great uneasiness about riding it out, as I 
never saw a better sea-boat nor people who worked 
a ship better. We were above twenty in the cabin, 
gentlemen and ladies, and one poor old man sat the 
whole time upon deck in his carriage. Sometimes I 
thought it not very improbable that a wave might 
have carried him to sea. 

I brought a horse over and the poor creature is a 
good deal bruised, and at two this morning he was 
obliged to swim on shore and was so fatigued that he 
could not make it out but fainted away. We kept 
his head above water and with a boat towed him 
on shore, where he recovered and I had the plea- 
sure of riding him about two hours about the 
streets in a keen frost before I could get him into 
a stable. 

I was very much pleased with the wild country of 
Wales, particularly the Isle of Anglesey, the ancient 
seat of the Druids (where, by the assistance of the 
Gun Mr. Graham has been so good as to give me, 
several snipes and woodcock fell). What pleased me 
most was that at almost every inn in Wales one finds a 
Harper, many of whom play with a good deal of 
natural taste. 

As I long much to hear from you, pray direct to me 
Atholl Highlanders, Corke, and though the regiment 
is encamped it will soon come into quarters, and a 
letter so addressed will find me.” 


Charles Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
KINSALE, Jan. 4, 1780. 


‘“*T am not a good correspondent but really have no 
news. I had a letter from my brother who is perfectly 
recovered from a fever. It is supposed that Milady 
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will be in the straw in this month. My brother has 
hopes of being made Adjutant General in the room of 
Lord Rawdon. What great success they have had 
lately in America. It must have been a very hard 
contested point in Georgia. I am sorry to hear it 
strongly reported that Colonel Maitland Brother to 
Tillicoultry is dead since the action from fatigue. 

We have pretty good hunting. I was out yesterday 
and it would do anybody’s heart good to see the figures 
out at starting and for the first quarter of an hour, 
there is like a little army crossing the country, but 
after that there are seldom more than four or five 
people in. The greater part of the hunters seldom 
see Oats. 

There are balls here every week and it is very 
good fun to see the ladies dance and appear mighty 
fine. They are all dressed very outré and according 
to the descriptions they have heard or read of what 
some time or other has been the fashion in England.” 


The career of William, Lord Cathcart, was watched 
at Balgowan no less eagerly than that of Charles. He 
resigned command of the Caledonian Volunteers and 
was appointed Major of the 38th Regiment in 1779 
and Quartermaster-General to the Forces in America. 
The first of his ten children,! Jane Elizabeth, was born 
and died in New York in 1780. 


1 'The children of William, tenth Lord Cathcart, were : 

1. Jane Elizabeth, born 1780, died an infant. 

2. William, born June 1782, died at sea 1804. Unmarried. 

3. Charles Murray, second Earl and eleventh Baron Cathcart, born 
December 1783. Married Henrietta, second daughter of Thomas Mather. 
Died 1859. Issue, three sons and three daughters. 

4. Astill-born son. 

5. Frederick, born 1789. Married, 1827, Jane, daughter and heiress of 
Quentin M‘Adam of Craigengillan. Died 1865. No issue. 

6. Louisa, born 1791, died 1874. Unmarried. 

7. George, born 1794. Married, 1824, his first cousin Georgina Greville, 
daughter of Louisa, Countess of Mansfield, and her second husband, Hon. 
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William, tenth Lord Cathcart, to Thomas Graham. 


New York, Dec. 15, 1779. 


“You are all goodness. I owe you everything, 
and I will continue to owe you everything. 

You will hear news by this time which will convince 
you I have no time to prattle. Lady Cathcart is 
very near her time and very well. ‘Think of parting 
with her at this moment. My principle has been 
from the beginning my Love should never interfere 
with my duty. If I can I will write particulars soon. 
My love to my dear Sister and to the Duchess, also 
Lady Cathcart’s to you and them. God bless you 
and preserve you and all of us at last till we meet.” 


From the same. 


New York, Dec. 1779. 


‘* The voice of fame will tell you what we are about. 
All my expectations are very high, tho’ my concern 
and distress at being forced to leave Lady Cathcart 
within perhaps a few days of her being brought to 
bed, perhaps at the very moment. . . . However, had 
she made a tune about my going and run the risk of 
hurting herself, I should have gone mad. She has 
however sense and fortitude enough to see that going 
is the greatest object I can ever have, and acquiesces. 

I have lived very much with her since my illness 
and pretty much retired, for tho’ my office obliges 
me to donner a manger, we are generally alone by 
7 or 8 in the evening and pass the soiree in the 
manner you who are in the situation can judge. I 


Robert Greville. Killed at Inkermann, 5th November 1854. Issue, one 
son and seven daughters. 

8. Mary Elizabeth, born 1796, died 1862. Unmarried. 

g. Augusta Sophia, born 1799, died 1846. Unmarried. 

10. Adolphus Frederick, born 1803. Married, 1832, Margaret, second 
daughter of W. R. Home of Wedderburn. Died 1884. No issue. 
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don’t know now whether I esteem her goodness and 
understanding or Love her person most. The 
licentiousness of the young men of Fashion here, I 
mean rather their libertinage, is such that had I not 
been etabli as I am I should have neither cash, con- 
stitution nor credit to carry home. I never play nor 
do I suffer it in my house.” 


While her brothers William and Charles were 
thus launched in life, Mary still had charge of the 
boy, Archie. He was sent to Glasgow University, 
so at last little Charlotte was the only child at home. 
Several of Archie’s letters from Glasgow have been 
preserved, in all respects such as a son would write 
to his parents. 


Archibald Cathcart to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 


Griascow, Dec. 27, 1779. 


‘‘ T had the pleasure of receiving your kind letter 
last night for which I return you many thanks. I am 
very sorry Mr. Graham does not approve of my 
having been out a hunting. I did not think there 
was any harm in it, as we had no classes that day, 
but I now see the impropriety of it and you may 
assure him I never will do it again. I am much 
obliged to you for your consent to let me have my hair 
dressed and I shall take care it shall have no com- 
munication with any part of my business ; it was my 
intention to have it just the very way you advised me, 
as it will take up very little time and I shall soon be 
able to do it myself. 

I have got fourteen shirts six of which are very 
good and other three not quite so good tho’ tolerable, 
but the last three are not wearable. I have ten stocks 
and five pocket handkerchiefs. That is the complete 
account of my linen. There is every year an examina- 
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tion which is called the Black Stone. It is only 
those in the Gown classes that are examined. It has 
a very tremendous appearance. There is a large 
chair in the middle of the room, very finely ornamented, 
with laurels overhead and a sand-glass. ‘There is 
generally thirty or forty people looking on, but the 
Examination seldom continues about five minutes. 

But I had almost forgot Dancing. Since you 
think it absolutely necessary I will not refuse to do 
what you desire me, and I will see directly what can 
be done.” 


The Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham. 


LANGLEY Park, any. toth, 1780. 


‘You will perceive by the date of this that we are 
upon a visit to Lady Elizabeth and Mr. Drummond. 
We came on Saturday and return to London to- 
morrow, Friday evening. I carried Charlotte to 
Lady Stormont’s Ball which went off as well as 
possible ; there was a vast number of pretty girls 
and boys, all good Dancers, and you may imagine how 
happy they were. 

Lady Elizabeth carried me yesterday to Windsor 
where we walked upon the Terrace which has a 
- charming view. We went afterwards to see the 
inside of the Castle, where there are a vast number of 
fine State Apartments fitted up most of them in the 
old stile, but some new. Amongst others there is one 
little Appartment which is fitted up with what they 
say is the Queen’s work, but I suppose if she did a 
little of it it is enough to call it hers. 

The Housekeeper, who shewed the Castle, I was 
told, always takes a cup of something comfortable in 
the mornings, and she is really a very curious per- 
sonage. Amongst the paintings of some of the ceilings 
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she showed us one, the subject of which she told us 
was Precious and Andromeda.” 


From the same. 
Jan. 20th, 1780. 

‘*T was at Court on the Queen’s birthday both 
morning and evening, when I had the honor of 
beginning the Ball with the Prince of Wales, who 
dances remarkably well. I got Lord Hertford to 
make my excuse about Country Dances, which it 
would have been impossible for me to have gone 
through. I believe my Dancing was well taken, for 
it is impossible to be more gracious than the King, 
Queen and Princes were to me that day. The Queen 
had heard before that I was uncertain whether I 
should be at the birthday upon account of the fatigue, 
and therefore was the better pleased that I went 
notwithstanding. I cannot say that I was much 
tired, and as to the Minuet the Prince of Wales danced. 
so well and with so much ease and firmness that I got 
through it with less trepidation than I could possibly 
have expected. My greatest fright was before I 
began. ‘There were not less than 40 Minuets danced 
I believe, and it grew very hot at last. I believe it 
was near half an hour past twelve before the King 
and Queen left the Ballroom. 

My Dress was pink sattin, the Petticoat puckered 
all over with Crape, which was ornamented with 
festoons and bouquets of Roses. ‘There was no very 
fine Gowns, but a good many trimmings with coloured 
foils stuck upon Crape. I thought however that they 
looked more tawdry than handsome. 

One Evening before Sir Adolphus and Lady 
Oughton went to Bath we met Lady Ann Lindsay ? 


‘The authoress of the ballad ‘“‘ Auld Robin Gray,” and a well-known 
figurejin London social life. 
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there, who thought she was very smartly dressed. She 
had on a sort of Polonaise of light Brown Irish Poplin ; 
no handkerchief but a narrow piece of plaited Gauze 
by way of Tippet and a short Apron of plain Linen 
with two very conspicuous holes in it. I am sure by 
their appearance that they were in it before it was 
washed, but I suppose she thought it would not look 
well to have them darned and flattered herself that it 
would be taken for an accident that had just happened. 
She was going to a Party afterwards.”’ 


From the same. 


‘To-morrow Lady Stormont has her Ball for grown 
Gentlemen and Ladies. The Duchess of Devonshire 
would perhaps have come for it, but they were all so 
shocked with what happened at Althorpe that she 
does not come. The particulars are certainly much 
more shocking than was known here at first, as Mr. 
Stanley’s death was occasioned by his Penknife and 
not an Apoplexy as was said! Everybody is much 
surprised as no man seemed so happy either as to 
health or circumstances. He had wrote two letters 
that very morning and appeared in as good spirits as 
usual. The other Mr. Stanley’s last words were 
about Lady Horatia Waldegrave which he desired 
might be told her. It seems to be quite fatal to be in 
Love with that Lady. Ihave not yet seen any of them. 
I have seen Lady Morton twice. She keeps her looks 
amazingly well. Rouge is a vast improvement to her.” 


Lady Charlotte Murray (aged four) to Mary Graham.* 


“T have been walking in Hyde Park and playing with 
the Ball to-day. I have not a Dancing Master yet. 


1London, roth March, 1780. Dictated to the Duchess of Atholl 
‘© and without the least hesitation.” 
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I saw the cart watering Grosvenor Place to-day. I 
am afraid the Marquis will forget you Mrs. Graham. 
Mrs. Girdwood remembers you, and I remember you. 
Aunt Charlotte talks very often of you and so do I. 
I go past that place where I was born every day of 
my Life. Lady Stormont is very well, and I meet 
her every day driving in her Phaeton, and I see a 
great many Buggys with people in them. Miss 
Cathcart and Jenny Schaw are very well. I have 
seen Lord Dunmore and Lady Dunmore and their 
Daughter Catherine. We see so many people in 
the Park that you would be surprised toseethem. Mr. 
Stewart and Mr. Farquar and Doctor Spence have 
been very often here. My Aunt Charlotte dines out 
and breakfasts out very often. Mrs. Seton is very 
well and Mr. Seton is come home from America. 
I hope I shall see you very soon and Mr. Graham. 
I hope you have both been very well. 
I am yr. Petite as you used to call me, 
CHARLOTTE Murray.”’ 


Echoes of the Lord George Gordon Anti-Catholic 
Riots must have caused a great deal of anxiety to Mary 
and her husband at Balgowan. Louisa’s second son 
was only a few weeks old at the time, and though she 
bore it “‘ vastly well,” it was agitating to have her 
house in Portland Place guarded by soldiers, and to 
know that her husband and Lord Mansfield stood in 
very grave danger from the hostility of the mob. The 
story of the brief frenzy needs no retelling. Fortun- 
ately something irresistibly stolid in the character of 
the British people as a whole, though creating an 
atmosphere of deadly dullness, is fated to stifle revolu- 
tion in this country in its early stages. But at the 
time it was an alarming outbreak and it lasted a week. 
Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury and his fine 
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library were looted and burnt, and both he and Lord 
Stormont were forced to make very hasty escapes. 

The scene had its quaint aspects, and Londoners 
could never have expected to see the sight of a 
chimney-sweep, clad in one of old Lady Mansfield’s 
vast hoops, dancing a fandango before the house, his 
antics satisfactorily illuminated by the flames. ‘The 
rioters had possession of the lobby of the House of 
Commons and filled the place with a clamour of “* No 
Popery.” With this inspiriting slogan five thousand 
of them were told off to march to Kenwood, but a 
thousand Guards went after them—a show of force 
which saved the house and its treasures. 


Charles Cathcart to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 


DERBY, June 18, 1780. 


‘* [ am sure you must have been very anxious about 
Louisa during all these disturbances. I think she is 
now quite secure for even if there were more riots 
there will doubtless be a good force allotted for the 
protection of Lord Stormont’s house. I had a letter 
from her. She bore it vastly well and says that Lord 
Mansfield bears his loss with great patience. 

I must congratulate you and Mr. Graham upon the 
good public news from America. It is a noble 
victory which we have obtained, tho’ perhaps it may 
not turn out of any great consequences in the end. 

I had a long letter from my Brother. He says he 
is coming over soon, and I am not sorry for it. He 
says he will come over either to Corke in a Victualler, 
or to England in a Store-Ship, either of which are 
much more comfortable than a man-of-war, especially 
when en famille. 

Derby is a bad quarter for the Regiment. We 


1'The taking of Charleston. 
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are scattered up and down a large town which occasions 
many punishments and upon these occasions we are 
constantly mobbed by the townspeople. We have 
hitherto never had any riot with them. No Regiment 
was ever here for any length of time without a dis- 
turbance with them. I believe we shall soon go to 
Camp or Barracks. We have still our supernumeraries 
which are a collection of such figures as I believe 
were never before collected. I hope soon to be quit 
of them.”’ 


William, Lord Cathcart, to Thomas Graham. 


New Minto, AMERICA, August 26, 1780. 


‘Thank God we sail for home on Wednesday. 
I have vegetated in a very miserable manner since 
my last. We have had the misfortune to lose our 
child a Passue of her inoculation. She died four days 
after the smallpox had turned with every appearance 
that could be wished and was not ill above 30 hours 
of the Disorder that snatched her from us... . 
Lady Cathcart has not recovered it entirely and as I 
have occasioned her a good deal of uneasiness since, 
having been constantly either in the field or on a sick 
bed, and as she has not escaped several pretty brisk 
attacks of the cursed fever of this country, she has 
been very much weakened and reduced ; however I 
trust the sea voyage will set us both to rights. 

J am at Peace with all mankind except the eternal 
Rebels, who seem to copy the Fallen Angels, the 
Grand Monarche, and the Dons. 

Lady Cathcart’s love to you and Mary. She 
rejoices that she has reason to hope she will have the 
happiness of being introduced to her as soon as this 
letter can get home. 

If I have been fortunate in America, it is in my 
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having met with her. She realises every Dream I 
ever made of happiness.”’ 


On Lord Cathcart’s return to England in 1780 he 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards, and thenceforward his career was for some 
years at home, where he played a part in public affairs, 
and being a favourite both of George mr. and the 
Queen, was much about the Court. 

In August of this year, Charles was on leave from 
Derby, with his sisters, Mary and Louisa, on a visit 
to Warwick Castle. He was not for long satisfied 
with soldiering at home, but left England for India in 
1781. Among the Cathcart collection of papers is a 
journal kept by Charles at this time. It begins at 
Spithead, March 13th, 1781. He describes Johanna, 
chief island of the Comoro group in the Mozambique 
Channel, where he made a journey inland, and saw 
the mysterious lake of Dzialandze, where the priests 
consult the Oracle of consecrated birds. Later, he 
anchored in Moribal Bay on the coast of Arabia 
Felix, went on to Bombay and Ceylon, touched at 
Madras and arrived at Calcutta. 


Charles Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Lisbon. 


Pondicherry ARMED SHIP, 
30th March 1781. 


‘I write this note by a ship which Commodore 
Johnston sends in to Madeira for wine, etc. Our 
fleet is all healthy and in good order. By making 
this Island and sending in a ship I am sure we shall 
touch nowhere until our final destination. From 
the water etc. we have on board and from the season 
and from other reasons I am pretty certain we are 
going against B. A. I have not been the least seasick 
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but feel vastly better in this Climate. I hope it con- 
tinues to agree with my Dear Mary. I am in an 
excellent ship of eight or nine hundred tons coppered 
and an excellent sea boat. Some of the fleet are very 
heavy sailors but we have a prospect of a speedy 
passage if we do not meet with Calms under the Line. 

We have seen no enemy; the Spanish Fleet was 
off Cape St. Vincent shortly before we passed but 
we had a great offing. Good God, how long shall we 
be in suspense about their meeting with our grand 
Fleet ! Adieu.” 


From the same. 


On Boarp His Majesty’s Suip, Worcester, 
TRINKOMALI, 16th Fune 1782. 

‘‘T write this letter to you by an opportunity which 
1 hope will carry it safe home. I fancy this will find 
you returned from Lisbon and I flatter myself that 
my dear Mary has got rid of her Cough. 

After a long voyage to India I was not long before 
I reimbarked. I am on board a 64 commanded by 
Capt. Wood who is a friend of old Lady Cathcarts, 
and whose brother is her Neighbour. He is a very 
worthy man and a very hard fighting Captain. 

I came from Madras and was last in Action in the 
Hero. I then went for a few weeks on board the 
Monarca, as Commodore King hoisted his Pennant 
in the Hero. My old Captn. likewise left her and I 
thought it proper to go with him to his new Ship 
altho’ I should have liked very well to be with Captain 
Tell whom you may observe in the Gazettes is a very 
able supporter to Sir Edward Hughes. 

I was not ordered on board the fleet but as they 
sent the men, Colonel Fullarton and myself of course 
went with them. He is on board the Admiral. | 
never knew a more amiable private Character than 
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that old man. He is beloved by everybody, and 
entre nous his Claret is not disapproved of. 

This Place where the Squadron now lays would be 
pleasant to me (if healthy) but during our stay here 
we have lost a great number of men and several 
officers. They go off either in a very few hours or 
at most a day or two. We are to sail from hence in 
two or three days. I believe for Negapatam which 
is only a short run and from that place to Madras. 
The French Squadron refitted near us after the 
action and have been lately heard of to the Southward 
of this, but we shall most likely find them at Porto 
Novo within ten leagues of Negapatam. If they 
should not be there they have returned to Mauritius. 

I have had several Excursions round this place. 
There is a great deal of game such as Elks, Buffaloes, 
Deer, Hog-Deer, Hares, Wild Hogs, Peacocks, Coqs 
de Bois, Wild Ducks, and Toucans, a bird I believe 
peculiar to this Island with a very extraordinary 
Head which has a Crest that makes it appear double. 
I have seen all these Species. I must not omit the 
Elephant. At this season they do not come near 
Trinkomale in numbers. I have often gone out in 
places where there were many prints of their feet 
and once I got near one of them in a thicket so asto 
hear him breaking the Branches for his food, but we 
did not go into the thicket as they are dangerous 
animals and can go so fast especially in rough ground 
that a man cannot escape. 

I do not admire India tho’ there are many extra- 
ordinary things to be seen. The climate is very bad 
and nothing to compensate. With a number of 
Hardships and desagréments there is nothing to 
be made nor any Honors to be acquired, in short it is 
a service I dislike and will get out of as soon as I can,”’ 


If 


CHAPTER VIII 
FAR AND NEAR 


HILE Charles was exploring the world the 

Grahams were also wanderers. Two 

winters spent in Scotland had told on Mary’s con- 

stitution, and it was decided to try if travel in a 
warmer climate would restore her to health. 

The Grahams left Balgowan on the 12th August 
1780, went to Hopetoun, from thence to Warwick 
Castle, then to Wandsworth Hall, where they picked 
up Charlotte, went on to Truro and Falmouth, from 
whence they sailed in the Hanover Packet on the 
18th October for Lisbon, which they reached on the 
29th and remained there for the winter. 

It was a time looked back upon by Mary with a 
great deal of pleasure. They had many friends in 
Lisbon. In the spring the companionship of her 
cousin, Sophia Finch, daughter of Lord Winchilsea, 
and wife of Captain Charles Fielding, was an added 
attraction, and together the two families set forth 
on many an excursion into the surrounding country. 
In June Lisbon became hot, and it was decided that 
the whole party should go by sea to Oporto—a voyage 
rendered memorable through their capture by an 
American privateer. 

A copy of Mrs. Fielding’s Journal has by chance 
been preserved among the Graham papers, and gives 
a clear account of what really happened. 
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“ Sunday, June 17.—A little after 11 on board the 
Mercury Packet, Captain Dillon. We found it as 
comfortably prepared as possible for our reception 
and everything very neat and in good order. We got 
under way about 12. About 3 we got near the Bar. 
We soon grew very sick. Mrs. Graham was the 
first of us who went down into the Cabbin, but by 8 
we were all there, and very uncomfortable for about 
3 days, tho’ I think I suffered the least, and as they all 
got very well, went upon Deck on the 6th day, Friday, 
dined in the Steerage. 

Monday.—We saw a ship of some size and were 
put out of our course, but the evening coming on we 
got out of sight of it. Wednesday evening we saw 
two ships in different directions and kept as clear as 
we could of them, and escaped them. 

Friday evening as we were sitting in the Cabbin, 
Mr. Brencam, Brother of the Portuguese Resident 
who is making the voyage with us, came and told us 
that a ship was chasing and coming up with us very 
fast. However, after about 3 hours we were out of 
our allarm, for we got away from her and the night 
came on, but it was vexatious, for it put us out of 
our course in a fair wind, which we had not had for 
some days, and during our whole voyage got no 
further North than the Berlins,! tho’ considerably to 
the West. 

On Saturday morning early we were chaced by 
one of the ships we had seen on Wednesday, and 
after 14 hours’ suspense about 7 in the evening she 
came up with us, when we were about 40 leagues to 
the N.W. of the Berlins—they saw she was a ship 
of 20 guns, and all agreed from her appearance she 
must be either an American Privateer or an English 
Ship. When it approached we were desired to go 


'' The Berlengas Islands, off the coast of Portugal. 
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below, and Mrs. Graham, Miss Cathcart, the two 
maids and I were put into the Stewards Storeroom 
below the steerage, where they told us from above 
that the ship had put up an English pennant, but in 
less than a minute afterwards we heard one of their 
guns fired and the Steward called out that we were 
taken, for that the ship put up American colours. 
We knew we should not resist, the ship having but 
six guns, but we heard the sailors contending very 
earnestly that we might fire a gun before we struck, 
and I heard one of them say that ‘if they did fire 
a broad-side on us they could not kill us all,’ but just 
after this Mr. Graham came and told us the Captain 
had struck his flag and that it was all over. Mrs. 
Graham and I then came up immediately on deck 
and considered what it was best to do to save our 
things from plunder. We put what we could in our 
pockets, but they boarded the ship almost immedi- 
ately. ‘Two of them, who seemed to have some 
command over the rest, came upon deck followed by 
a good many sailors, all with cutlasses in their hands ; 
calling out ‘ No Plunder, my lads, all your goods are 
safe,’ and one of them, a very well-looking man, 
came up to us and said the same and assured us that 
nothing of any sort would be taken from the passengers. 
Captain Dillon was in the utmost distress, but they 
all behaved with great calmness and resolution thro 
the whole day tho’ many of them suffered considerable 
losses in the Stores on board the ship, which of course 
became the prey of the Privateer. Mr. Graham went 
with Captain Dillon on board the Cicero (so the 
Privateer is called) and soon returned with Captain 
Hill, who expressed himself with the same humanity 
that the others had done and desired that we would 
continue in our Cabbin and left us the Steward to 
attend us and everything just as usual. The Prize 
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Master, Captain Dennis, remained with us and about 
14 of their crew, who all behaved as well as possible, 
and from the time they took us till they left the ship 
never were guilty of the smallest incivility to anybody 
nor ever said anything reflecting upon the English, 
which we expected they might, except that the first 
man who spoke to us, Mr. Burke, said he believed 
they should not be so well used with us. 

Monday, June 25.—We anchored in Vigo Bay 
on the Coast of Gallicia, this being the first port the 
Privateer could put us into. We landed about 8 in 
the evening. The Governor of the Town, Major 
General Don Andre Pineyro, an old man who had 
been 70 years in the army, met us as we came out of 
the boat with all the officers of an Irish Regiment in 
the King of Spain’s service. They accompanied us 
to our lodging which is a very dirty one, but there is 
a good large room where Mrs. Graham and I have 
put up our beds which we brought out of the packet.”’ 


Letter from Lord Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Oporto. 
Buatr, Aug. 20, 1781. 


“It was not till the 6th that I received your letter 
to Lord Stormont from Vigo. . . . It was the first 
account we had of your venture and the long silence 
from the 28th of May, the date of your last letter from 
Lisbon, had left us in so much suspense and anxious 
expectation that I freely confess the news of your safe 
arrival at Vigo, and of your situation there, was the 
pleasantest letter I have read of yours this long and 
many a day. When one is deeply interested in an 
event suspense generally directs the fancy to the 
blackest and most dismal scenes, and poor Lady 
Christian, whose idea of the dangers of a voyage and 
horrors of captivity were more lively than mine, re- 
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ceived my express with the account of your arrival at 
Vigo with raptures and most fervent devotional thanks- 
giving. We had heard of your being taken, but as 
it was a newspaper assertion, and never repeated, we 
did not allow ourselves to trust to it, tho’ it served to 
make us very anxious. I believe the good Matrons in 
Perthshire and all Scotland took it for granted that 
Ladys could scarce be captured by Privateers without 
certain and immediate ravishment. ‘The conduct of 
your captors is the most extraordinary I have heard of 
throughout the War. I suspect your Captain to be a 
European, as the generosity and manliness of his 
behaviour is really not often to be met with in similar 
situations and could not have been exceeded by an 


Admiral in our Service with the flag at his mainmast 
head.” 


The year 1781 was passed in Portuguese, Spanish, 
and French travel. It must have been a cumbrous 
party with servants and baggage, and as the rate of 
progress was about two miles an hour, Mary had plenty 
of time for observation. Charlotte, who was eleven 
years old, doubtless greatly enjoyed the adventure. 

Mary kept a journal, setting down a great many 
small details to amuse her sisters, especially noting the 
dresses of the peasants. A picture is given of the 
start of the expedition when she and Charlotte were 
carried in a litter; her husband, her maids, Charles 
the cook, and Black Andrew rode on mules. Mary’s 
own horse and Charlotte’s were led, so that they might 
mount them at any time. Comments on scenery are 
few, and as she viewed the new landscapes, she 
measured them by the standards of home, so that her 
sisters might realise it all better. “‘ Set out at day- 
break (from 'l'aboyara) and went up a very steep hill 
on a rough winding road, the country vastly like the 
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Highlands, mountains covered with heyther and wood 
among the rocks. We got some goats’ milk and went 
down a very steep descent on a winding path to San 
Grovio . . . we thought the view very like the situa- 
tion of Castle Campbell. Went on towards the Douro, 
not nearly so broad here, but like the Tay at Dunkeld.” 

The interest to the reader of to-day lies in the 
description of the roughness of the travel in the un- 
frequented routes they chose—the absence of the 
barest necessities at the inns, where more than once 
the whole party slept in one room. 


** Stopped to eat some cold meat at Villa de Ponte 
in a very bad house, all the country people and their 
children crowding about us, as they have all the 
greatest curiosity to see strangers. We lay at Torinko. 
We found the estallage too small for us, and went into 
another house which belonged to a shoemaker. We 
put up our beds there . . . we drank tea there, having 
got some milk, a great rarity in this country, as they 
think it a disgrace to milk cows. . .. Dined at 
Escottimos, where the floor of the room and the 
Baranda that led to it were quite rotten and full of 
large holes, as well as the staircase, but were soon 
crowded with people, whom we with difficulty kept 
out of the room while we were at dinner. The 
mistress of the house and her sister were pretty, 
particularly the latter, who was a true Portuguese in 
looks and manner, very brown, with dark eyes and 
exceeding fine teeth, vastly lively and naive. We let 
her remain in the room where she sat on the ground, 
examined all our things, but was very civil and atten- 
tive to us. When we were going away she said to me 
with a melancholy look and a smile, ‘ We shall never 
see one another again.’ She made us many affec- 
tionate signs till we were out of sight.”’ 
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By slow stages they reached Madrid. In the 
evening they went to the Prado, “‘where there is a public 
promenade for all ranks of people, who go there in 
carriages and on foot from four to six o’clock every day. 
There is a double row of trees on each side and stone 
seats besides chairs where the common people sit in 
parties. ‘There are guards on horseback to prevent 
any carriage getting out of the line, so that the file of 
carriages goes up on one side and returns on the other, 
leaving the middle open for travellers. There are 
often two or three hundred carriages which all go at 
foots-pace, some of them handsome, but the greatest 
part very old fashioned. ‘The people of quality have 
four horses and the Ambassadors six. It is a very gay 
scene, particularly on a holiday when the Prado is 
most crowded, and on these days it is watered, which 
is not regularly done after the month of October when 
the rainy season is expected to begin. When the Ave 
Maria Bell is heard, about sunset, all the carriages and 
people stop short, and everybody says a prayer which 
lasts about two minutes, after which they goon. This 
custom is universal all over Spain. 

This is the day of the Bull Feast, which begins 
before ten o’clock in the morning, and lasts till about 
twelve, and again in the evening from four o’clock till 
six or seven. ‘There are always eighteen Bulls killed 
in the morning and twelve in the evening. Mr. G. 
went there, but I am not impatient to see this spectacle 
which is the only one that it is the fashion to go to. 
There is one every week during the summer.” 


But more light is thrown on the simple tastes of 
Mary and her little sister by the lists of the purchases 
made at different places. Thus at Toulouse she bought 
gowns and caps and paid twelve francs “ for new lining 
and making up my pelisse,”’ and three francs for a pair 
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of puce and silver shoes. At Montpellier she again 
bought gowns and caps, ribbands, a chip hat, a band- 
box, gauze handkerchiefs, a fan for four francs, and 
silk stockings. Another time she acquired a little 
cushion, a muff, two pairs of satin shoes embroidered 
with gold foils and two pairs embroidered in silks, 
and a great deal of gauze. 

Again she bought a beaver hat, white silk for a 
cloak, a hoop, a netting box, an ivory egg, and one 
pair of Carmelite shoes, quite plain, for five francs. 
She paid four livres for a bunch of roses. 

Naturally the pretty things in Paris tempted her. 
She bought a Picarde, whatever that may be, a pair 
of little cuffs for nine francs, a colinette for sixteen 
francs, three hats, a green garland, one pair of Nirza 
ear-rings, and a plant of jasmine. 


From Thomas Graham to Mr. Burt. 
BAYONNE, 17 Nov. 1781. 


“We arrived safely here on the 13th after twenty 
eight days travelling from Porto, which we performed 
without any accident whatever. During that time 
we never went faster than the mules could walk, and 
we were obliged to carry our beds and provisions, 
as the inns in general have neither; but they make 
one pay pretty dear for the noise that is made in their 
houses, and those walking mules are better paid for 
than our posthorses. This tedious journey would 
have been very tiresome if we had not interrupted it 
by stopping at the principal places on the road. We 
were a fortnight at Madrid. The Spaniards were 
vastly civil to us, and seemed to regret being our 
enemies.” 


While the Grahams travelled in Spain and France, 
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life went quietly on at Balgowan.’ ‘The letters received 
from Lady Christian and Mr. Burt were eagerly 
welcomed, containing as they did a gentle flow of 
comment, scraps of local news, details of farm and 
estate matters which even now retain a living touch 
bringing pictures of the old days of country activities’ 
with the multitude of small interests and duties and 
intervals of dignified leisure and satisfied calm that 
filled the years of the home-dwellers. But through 
all the letters of the devoted mother and the devoted 
servant runs a vein of regret that Thomas and Mary 
were so much away from Balgowan and that they 
spent somuch money. It was beyond Lady Christian’s 
understanding that her son, with his choice of estates 
in Perthshire, should suggest renting a house in 
England for the months of the hunting season, and in 
one of her letters she put her finger unerringly on the 
one weak spot of an otherwise strong character—his 
want of self-control in the matter of expenditure. 


“T’m apt to think if you had 10,000 a year you 
would be constantly borrowing,” she writes, “ and 
contracting more debt as has been the case for many 
years,—indeed without order and economy, as Doctor 
Blair says, nothing will go right, but everything run 
into confusion, daily experience proves it to be so. I 
cannot help throwing in this, as I am certain if you 
would exert the powers God Almighty has blessed 
you with, and follow out a well digested plan of proper 
economy you would have comfort, and put it much 
in your power to do good with the Talents entrusted 
to you.” 


‘“ I’m sory to be so dull a correspondent but there 
is no private news worth writing,” writes Lady 
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Christian from Hopetoun. ‘“ Dun has built a fine 
Assembly Room in the New Town. The Gentlemen 
subscribe 2 guinneas and the Ladies one for 12 
Assemblies. It has been very full and the best 
companie in Town, but I hear of no marraiges. Mrs 
General Fletcher has taken out a Divorce against her 
husband, a new mode which Lady Wallace begun. 
Others is talked of, probably without any foundation.” 


From the same. 


GAYFIELD, Jan. 19. 


‘We are come home and I have just got yours of 
the 26th Dec. and happy with the good accounts you 
write of my dear Daughter. Am surprised you have 
got none of my letters. There is a place between 
Nimes and Montpelier they call Pezenas that Lord 
Hopetoun says is a fine situation and not that sharp 
keen air that is at Montpelier. It’s a small town. I 
hope you’l chuse the most temperat climate. If my 
daughter meets with any good Lignoncy both my 
sister and I will be obliged if she will buy us each a 
piece. Its much the fashion. Pickerdy is the place 
it use to be got in plenty, and that will be as you come 
home. 

I will be obliged if you buy me a dozen pair silk 
stockens, they must be pretty large as I wear under 
ones,—but all this just as convenient. 

I hope you never sent the piece of black silk 
you once mentioned intending to do, at least I never 
got it.” 


The following letter from Archie gives the first 
news of the return of William and his wife from New 
York. The second letter indicates his preference for 
the line of life he eventually adopted. 
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Archie Cathcart to Thomas and Mary Graham 
at Oporto. 


SCHAW Park, Sept. 4, 1781. 


“Upon my arrival here I found my brother and 
Lady Cathcart in perfect health. He is fatter than I 
ever saw him. Lady Cathcart I think likewise agrees 
with Europe. I am sure when you see her you will 
find her equall your most sanguine expectations—the 
more I know her, I like her the better. ‘There has 
been a good many visits paid and re-paid among the 
neighbours, all of whom you have seen, except Mr. 
Johnson of Alva, who is a great curiosity ; he is a man 
about six foot two or three and when he dined here 
he was dressed in a white full-dressed coat with a 
very fine embroidered waistcoat and about nine hairs 
upon his pate tied to a bag instead of a pig-tail, with- 
out the smallest quantity of powder. It was currently 
reported that he was to be married to Lady Eleonora 
Hume (who refused him); it was thought so certain 
that an uncle of his, a facetious old gentleman, told 
me it was to be soon and that he waited to see it over 
as the sooner these things were done the better,— 
but it not being done soon enough is now totally 
at an end.” 


From the same. 
Guascow, Nov. Io, 1781. 


“It being agreed upon on all hands that my being 
here another season would be profitable, the next thing 
to be considered was what would be the most profit- 
able study, and it was thought adviseable that among 
other things I should direct my attention towards the 
Divinity Hall, so behold your humble servant in the 
character of a young Divine studying the necessary 
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qualifications and accomplishments for one who is 
ambitious to instruct his brethren of mankind in their 
religious duties. Joking apart, I think it’s the most 
usefull study I can pursue, as it will lay a foundation 
for my studies afterwards, and it will also be a means 
of my knowing many books that are proper to be read. 
The same reasons hold with regard to the Church 
History class. Besides these, I shall revise my last 
years studies on moral philosophy by attending Mr. 
Arthur privately. Mr. Miller’s lectures on Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Richardson’s private class, constitute 
the remainder of my business. 

I have been now near six weeks at Glasgow, and I 
like the Classes I attend very much. I need not tell 
you what they are as I gave Mr. Graham an account 
of them. Dr. Whyt’s lectures are very good, tho’ the 
subject will not admit of anything very entertaining, 
tho’ Dr. McLeod contrives to make his lectures upon 
Church History very laughable. 

There is a new Play-house built at Glasgow which 
is very soon to be opened, to the great grief of many 
of the professors. There is no other public entertain- 
ment of any kind. The professors have made some 
new buildings about the College which improve it 
very much. Among the rest there are some new pro- 
fessors’ houses, one of which Mr. Richardson is made 
happy with. He entered it last week and gave a 
dinner to some of his friends upon the occasion. I 
had the honour to be one of that happy number. He 
has a young female cousin who lives with him, so that 
there is no appearance of his marrying in a hurry.” 


In July 1782 the Grahams turned homewards. 
There was much to be done in Scotland, but the 
change from the warmth of Montpellier to the cold 
autumn at Balgowan was dreaded for Mary. Lord 
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Cathcart at this time had a house in the country, Park 
Hill Farm, Croydon, and there Mary and Charlotte 
were sheltered while Thomas went northwards at the 
beginning of August. Mary writes the following 
letters to her husband : 


Mary Graham to her husband. 


COXxHEATH, Aug. Ist, 1782. 


‘“'We came here the day before yesterday, my 
Dearest, as I told you we intended to set out in the 
morning in my Brother’s chaise with Post horses 
and met his horses, who brought us on from Farning- 
ham. My Brother came out to meet us and we dined 
here. The prospect of the Camp as we came near 
was vastly pretty, we are almost in it. My Brother 
has taken the Clock House for us, which though 
very near his lines (which makes it very convenient 
to him) is quite quiet. We are very comfortably 
lodged and have only to go out to the door to see 
everything that is going forward. Yesterday being a 
very fine day, Lady Cathcart and I were out the whole 
morning, and we walked about a great deal and were 
afterwards placed on an eminence in the Chaise from 
whence we saw a review. My Brother had given us a 
Captain to explain what they were about, and an 
Orderly Sergeant to attend us. There was very 
little firing, but seeing the troops march out, the 
Dragoons gallop, the light infantry run, and hearing 
the music of the bugle horns was enough for me. . . . 
My Brother is as fond of his Command and his men 
as ever, and very active and alert. He has them in 
great order and is so popular among them that upon 
a report of troops to be draughted from hence to go 
to Gibraltar they came and desired to go with him, 
offering to follow him all over the world. Mrs. 
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Pitt rides about everywhere with the General; we 
are to dine there to-day, we cut the Assembly yester- 
day and go home to-morrow. 

Adieu, my Dearest, I have not heard from you 
yet. I am afraid you have sad weather in Scotland, 
and that it will spoil your sport.” 


Mary Graham to Thomas Graham. 


Park HILzi Farm, 
Mon., Aug. 12th or 13th, 1782. 


* Do not imagine that this paper is bathed with tears, 
though it looks like it. I write to you upon it out of 
economy. I am very sorry that I could not contrive 
to write to you yesterday as I don’t like to be more 
than three days without writing to you. It’s an age 
since I have heard from you, My Dear Husband, but 
I am not uneasy at it. It’s a fortnight to-day since 
you left London ; there are two weeks gone, the rest 
will pass over too, but not insensibly I assure you. 
However, if I was to write you a journal of the way 
I pass my time you would not pity me. On Sunday 
I was at a Turtle Feast at Kenwood, where you would 
have made a better figure than I did. ‘To-morrow I 
am going to Cocksheath and Louisa wants me to go 
with her to Windsor for a day if she goes to see some 
other places, but that is very uncertain as you know 
her dislike to leaving home. My Brother has insisted 
upon our going to see him in a manner that makes it 
impossible to get off, and I find myself engaged in it, 
tho’ I had rather not go, as otherwise Lady Cathcart 
would be alone, which would neither be pleasant nor 
right. We shall come back here on Saturday and I 
am determined to resist all fine parties, assemblys, etc. 
which we both of us wish to keep quite clear of, and 
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intend to make it impossible by not carrying cloathes, 
so that you need not be afraid of any turns for me. I 
have had none since you left me.” 


From the same. 


ParK HiLut Farm, Aug. 25, 1782. 


“IT am tempted to begin by scolding you first of all 
for suspecting me of not having wrote to you, when I 
very patiently contented myself with one letter,—a 
long one indeed,—till a few days ago, and contrived 
a thousand excuses for your not having wrote to me 
oftener, and then your writing me a letter of four 
folio pages without mentioning either the Duchess or 
her children except a few words in the cover. All this 
properly managed might give me great advantages in 
a quarrel ,—besides a little circumstance which I might 
throw in to prove that you are not always averse to 
writing letters, but I cannot scold at this distance so I 
will rather pity you for the remorse you must have 
felt at your unjust suspicions when you received my 
letters, and thank you for having at last sent me three 
which I must own in point of length as in everything 
else are more than worth all mine put together. How- 
ever, I will burn them if you desire it and assure me 
that you do so by mine, only I beg to keep them till 
you come. 

Now for business. I have promised to be satisfied 
with whatever plan you fix upon after mature delibera- 
tion, and insist upon your counting upon my approba- 
tion of whatever satisfies your own idea of Prudence 
and a moderate prospect of comfort and enjoyment, 
but don’t you think that being 80 or 100 miles north 
of London would be very near as cold as Scotland, if 
not so in reality at least in the opinion of all our 
friends, who would then wonder at our preferring it 
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to our own house where we might live still cheaper 
and save all travelling expences. 

You may perhaps answer to my objection of the 
climate that I am now well enough to bear it, which I 
believe, and that you would at that distance have it in 
your power upon any emergency to remove to the 
South at any season, which is true. Have you ever 
bestowed a thought upon Bath? Did it ever come 
into your head that we might pass the winter at 
London or Brompton or some such, on pretence of 
being there for the air. These are Lady Stormont’s 
ideas and I only mention them as such, for I don’t 
adopt them and am in my own mind very well con- 
vinced I shall be happy anywhere if I have Charlotte 
and her Governess, as I shall then be employed in a 
satisfactory and an improving way, and if you have 
hunting 1 shall be easy about your happiness.” 


The new post referred to in the following letter 
from Charles was perhaps that of Quartermaster- 
General, to which he was appointed by Sir Eyre Coote 
early in 1783. Unfortunately the Company declined 
to recognise the appointment as valid, and maintained 
that the post was already adequately filled. ‘To pre- 
vent further discussion, therefore, Charles asked per- 
mission in May to rejoin his regiment, and within three 
weeks was in action at the attack on the French fort of 
Cuddalore, where, with his Grenadiers, he led one 
wing of the British force and greatly distinguished 
himself. ‘The Company in due course thanked him 
for his “ gallant and distinguished behaviour” on 
this occasion, and presented him with a sword of the 
value of one hundred guineas. 


I2 
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Charles Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Blair. 


CatcuTta, 4 Feb. 1783. 

‘I have had a long series of sea excursions and 
been very unsettled. I wrote several letters to you, 
but none in very great spirits until this, when I have 
a right to be cheerful as I have got an honourable 
employment and one which has great charms to me, 
as it detaches me from my Regiment, which is on very 
unpleasant service, and gives me great opportunity 
of seeing the manceuvres of an Indian Army. I shall 
have a great deal of fatigue but shall not be plagued 
with many little details which fret and plague a Major 
attached to his Regiment. In short the Grande 
Tactique is pleasanter than the Minucii. 

I shall be a long time absent from you and perhaps 
so sweated that I shall be too lazy to hunt with you 
when I come down to Balgowan. I have been some 
months in and about Calcutta and tho’ there are 
several packs of hounds that run fox and jackalls, I 
have not been out. My thoughts are differently 
employed. ‘There are fine horses here, but vicious. 
I have sent three very good ones by land to Madras 
where I shall be in the course of a couple of months. 
The sun is very unpleasant to us who are obliged to 
be all day out. Civilians can stand the climate 
because they need not go out in the heat, but it requires 
great temperance and care for a soldier to keep in 
condition. I think I shall stand it, by regularity of 
diet. ‘Thin people are not so much oppressed as more 
corpulent gentlemen, in this I have an advantage.”’ 


Charles Cathcart to Mary Graham. 


CaicuTTa, 4th Feb. 1783. 


“J write to you now with great pleasure being 
persuaded that my letter will find you in health. I 
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have been very ill in India but am quite recovered. 
I am condemned to an absence of some years from 
home, but if I am fortunate I may live more com- 
fortable when I return than I should have been able 
to do had I staid in England. I expect to have long 
accounts from you all interspersed with little anec- 
dotes to give me an idea how you pass your time. A 
sort of Journal will be the best letter. We are a 
fortunate family and it gives me great pleasure to 
think of the number of you that are so comfortably 
settled in Europe. We cannot fix happiness in this 
world, but I believe the people who bear best any 
misfortune or feel the least Ennui are those who can 
always keep their minds employed, a lesson which 
you have taken from our Mother and which I hope 
you may be able to instill into Charlotte. 

The people here lead very lounging lives and 
except at Public places cannot get time off their hands, 
tho’ to do them justice, they devote a good portion 
to sleep and dress. I cannot think how a Calcutta 
lady returning to Europe would manage, for of course, 
tho’ naturally pretty, after being some time in India 
she cannot look well in England and the attention 
paid to Ladies here is so great that they will not put 
up with common politeness. ‘They seldom appear in 
daylight but at nine in the evening they sally out 
a-visiting very well dressed, because they mind no 
expence, and do not come home till twelve or one 
or till three or four if there is a route. They go in 
Palanqueens and attended by a gentleman who, as 
well as the Patient whose wife is to receive the visit, 
hands her up and down stairs, one holding each hand. 

During these hours the streets are illuminated, 
as everybody is preceded by a number of torches, 
and in these there are distinctions, some Ranks being 
entitled to branch lights others not, and a stranger 
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would suppose each of these objects to be a funeral 
going with more than ordinary velocity. ‘The views 
on the River and from some of the neighbouring 
villas are romantick and rich, and in this settlement 
everything almost may be had for money.”’ 


To the joy of his brothers and sisters Charles 
started home towards the end of 1783. Ina letter to 
his brother William he complains that Lord Macartney, 
then Governor of Madras, opposed and thwarted him 
at every turn, and he was determined to leave India. 


Thomas Graham to his Wife. 
Sunday evening. 


‘* T cannot help congratulating you my dearest Mary 
on the news about Charles. We hope he will be here 
very soon, but as nothing is more uncertain than the 
time of an East India voyage we must not be im- 
patient, but be contented with knowing that he is 
on his way and couvert de lauriers. You will see by 
the Gazette which we send by this express that he is 
charged with the originals of General Stuart’s dis- 
patches, tho’ the duplicates have outsailed him. 

Your Brother met me on my arrival and we have 
dined together very happy and full of this joyful and 
unexpected event. The distinguished manner in 
which Charles is mentioned, tho’ our successes are 
not very important, must | think secure him pro- 
motion. ‘To you all it will be satisfaction enough to 
think that you will soon see him. We could not 
allow you to remain ignorant of this till Tuesday, 
and I hope this express will arrive in time to make your 
reveil a delightful one. You will menager this surprize 
and joy in your own way to Lady Stormont. I have 
desired that Archy may send this letter to you as soon 
as you are awake. 
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I have seen nobody yet but your Brother. He 
says they offer even betts that Fox has a majority of 
80 tomorrow, and that, if that is the case, the present 
Ministry are to resign immediately, without dissolving 
the Parliament, but this is only report. 

I regret not being the bearer of this news that I 
might share and be a witness of the joy it will occasion. 
I think since that cannot be the case, that I shall be 
much tempted to stay longer in hopes of seeing him, 
especially as I am sure you can have no low spirits 
for some time.” 


Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham. 


DUNKELD, Ocir. 30th, 1783. 


“I will not delay thanking you for your last 
kind letter and description of Burley which must 
be a very magnificent place. Your account of it 
is perfectly clear to me, and I assure you I always 
think I see what you describe. I own I often wonder 
how you have your ideas so well under command as 
to be able to collect them so as to write in Company, 
orinahurry. Iam much obliged to you for the time 
you contrived to spare for writing to me but I must 
beg you will not do so, whenever you find it hurries 
you, or write so much as to fatigue yourself, as that 
idea would take off from my satisfaction in receiving 
your letters. ‘Tullibardine was with me when I got 
your last; I read most of it to him, and he was all 
attention, and much entertained. I am glad you met 
so many of your Friends and found so agreeable a 
Society besides. Mrs. and Miss M‘Kenzie have made 
us their visit, the Jatter looked a little stiff but that is 
nothing uncommon for her. I happened to have met 
with two or three old bits of ribbon I had had at 
Petersburg and given them to Charlotte, who was 
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playing with them when those Ladies came into the 
Room. The following is the Dialogue it produced : 

C. This is a curiosity, some Ribbon Mama had 
at Petersburg. 

Miss M. (taking it up with a contemptuous look). 
It is English ; it would have been a greater curiosity 
if it had been Russian. 

Ducuess. I fancy Charlotte is quite satisfied with it. 

CHARLOTTE. Mama gave it me upon my Birthday. 

Miss M. So your Mama gave you those old 
Ribbons for a present upon your Birthday ? 

Ducuess. I happened to find them in a Drawer 
when I was leaving Blair. 

Miss M. It is generally when one is moving that 
one meets with that Trumpery. 

Here this pretty conversation ended. I thought 
it might divert you, being quite uncommon, and at the 
same time quite in that young Lady’s stile.” 


CHAPTER IX 


HOSPITALITY AND POLITICS 


OR the Atholl family and tenantry there were two 
great events ineach year. One was the celebra- 
tion of Christmas festivities at Dunkeld House, a series 
of revels kept up in the old Highland spirit, the other 
the great féte held at the Castle of Blair in honour of 
the Duke’s birthday, which fell on 30th June, and 
was the occasion of general rejoicing in the country- 
side. ‘There was much simple merriment at these 
gatherings. Jane’s descriptions of the various amuse- 
ments enjoyed by the large house parties seem sur- 
prisingly lacking in those qualities of “‘ taste and 
elegance”? which had already then begun to under- 
mine the old robust and primitive pleasures of the 
people. But there was a great deal of simplicity and 
good fellowship, and a wonderful exhibition of energy 
and enthusiasm on the part of Neil Gow ! and those 
who danced to his tunes. 


From the Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham. 


‘We were vastly sorry not to have you here on the 
30th of June as we spent a very pleasant day. ‘T’hree 


1 Neil Gow was the most celebrated of all Highland fiddlers. The 
Duke of Atholl retained his services at a yearly fee of £5 to play at all 
festivities at Blair and Dunkeld House. It was in leaving one of these, 
in the winter of 1784, that he fell on the ice at Stairdam and broke his 
fiddle. ‘The instrument was repaired and acquired by Mr. James Maxtone 


Graham of Cultoquhey in 1871. 
183 
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tents were pitched together on the lawn, one behind 
another (as when Tullibardine was christened) but 
upon this occasion we had General Murray’s Mess 
Tent, where at a Horse Shoe Table we dined about 56. 
The middle Tent served for a sideboard and in the 
one behind it the second Table dined when our 
Dinner was over. ‘The third table was also upon the 
Lawn and the Workpeople dined in the Avenue 
before the House. ‘The large tent was entirely covered 
outside and inside with Colours belonging to different 
Nations, Flags which Captain Murray had either taken 
or got by way of Signal Flags last War. You cannot 
imagine how gay all the variety of Colours looked, 
and the day was the finest I ever saw. ‘There was 
a Flag upon Stanley Hill, which had a very pretty 
effect. 3 

At one o’clock the Guns were fired. The Com- 
pany met in the Drawing-room, and all walked 
together from thence, when Dinner was upon the 
Table. When Dinner was over the Ladies returned 
to the Drawing-room and the Gentlemen followed 
pretty soon and drank Tea. During that time we 
were amused with seeing the workmen etc. dance 
before the Windows. After Tea we returned to the 
Tents, and the Company began dancing upon the © 
Green. I sat there till near ten o’clock, when I came 
back to the House with one of the Miss Drummonds 
(who had not been well). The Scene looked more 
gay and beautiful from the Drawing-room windows 
than anywhere, as you may believe the whole Town 
and environs of Dunkeld turned out to see the sport, 
and formed different Grouppes all round the place. 
When it grew dark enough the Company went to the 
Waterside to see a Bonfire upon the River, which they 
said was beautifull but I cannot describe it, not having 
seen it. 
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Miss Drummond and I saw upon that occasion 
what nobody else did that day, which was the Lawn 
without a living creature upon it. At this time two 
Tables were covered the whole length of the Drawing- 
room for Supper. When the Company returned from 
the Waterside they went down the Avenue before the 
House to see the Bonfire, and Sky Rockets which the 
people in the Town had prepared in honor of the 
Duke’s Birthday. I saw it very well from the Billiard- 
Room windows and never saw any thing prettier, as 
the Evening was so clear and calm that the Flames 
went up quite straight to an immense height, and 
shone through the Branches of the Avenue as the fire 
went up. Several people had also illuminated their 
Houses. 

Supper then came and after it there was some 
singing. The Company then went to the Dining- 
room, and danced till past four o’clock when we 
parted. Daylight had taken place of Candlelight near 
an hour, and the weather continued delightful all the 
time. ‘There was not a cloud to be seen, and it was 
really never quite dark the whole night. 

I wore my Blue and silver, which is now a Night 
Gown as I thought it would be the most showy for 
such an occasion. I enclose a List of the Company. 
Neil Gow and his Brother played incessantly for up- 
wards of 12 hours.”’ 


From the same. 
DUNKELD, Decr. 18th, 1783. 


‘* All our Company for Christmas are invited and 
most of them have sent word they will come, when 
they do I will send you a List of them. Miss Hays 
will be here the day before, that they may go to 
Chappell. By the bye I hear that Lord Findlater 
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was two nights at Dupplin on his way north, and that 
Lord Kinnoull took no notice of the separation, but 
enquired after Lady Findlater, drank her health and 
talked of her as usual. ‘They say Lord Findlater has 
paid 150 Guineas in London for a Piano Forte to send 
her. I suppose old Lady Findlater will be very happy 
to see her son in Scotland again, as she hardly 
expected it. 

Mr.and Mrs. Menzies of Culdares are gone for the 
Winter to live with Mr. Robertson of Tullibelton. 

You would not guess what Lady Charlotte’s last 
work has been. A Waistcoat for Kincairny, done 
with a border of festoons upon the flaps, composed of 
Mouse Tails mixed with Ribband. She said it was 
not a very pleasant work, but very diverting whenever 
she recollected what a contrast it made to the one she 
was working this time last year. The idea came from 
the Duke’s receiving a large collection of those Tails, 
one day Kincairny was here, and he thought it would 
be a good joke, to see if he would know them again 
when they were sowed upon a waistcoat. I assure 
you it looks very well, like an edging of some kind of 
Furr. Weare very impatient to hear Miss M‘Kenzie’s 
Reflections upon it.”’ 


From the same. 
DUNKELD (BILLIARD-Room), 2 Jan. 1784. 


“Our Christmas Party was quite cut to pieces by 
the snow coming on. Poor Miss Hays were ready to 
set out at 3 o’clock on the 24th, and have not been 
able to stir from home. We have had nobody but 
those I mentioned, except Miss Murray of Kincairny. 
All are now gone, but Kincairny and Mr. Graham of 
Fintry, who go to-morrow. Miss Stewart in returning 
from Bothwell to Abercairny was obliged to have 
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sixteen men to cut a road through the snow, and as 
many were employed between Methven and Fowlis 
to make a road for a Lady who was going from Methven 
to Abercairny.”’ 


“Changing wigs one night after supper,” the 
Duchess writes on another occasion, “ Kincairny 
was delightful in Mr. Bisset’s, and he in Kincairny’s 
looked so much younger that we have all been advising 
him ever since to get one upon that plan. Doctor 
Wood changed with Sir John Stewart, but having a 
cold we did not chuse in prudence to continue the 
joke long, as Sir John’s wig did not cover his head 


equally well. You may believe we laughed a good 
deal.” 


The Grahams remained in Perthshire for some 
months in 1783 and 1784, later moving south to stay 
with the Cathcarts at Waltons, Saffron Walden. A 
letter from Richard Brinsley Sheridan proves that 
Thomas took a hand in local politics and kept himself 
in touch with great affairs in London. 

Only a few letters remain of those addressed to 
Graham by Sheridan, and unfortunately no very 
interesting examples are now to be found, but a warm 
and enduring friendship existed between them. 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan to Thomas Graham. 
Oct. 23rd, 1783. 
‘““Sir,—I am very glad that I happened to be 
in to receive the favour of your communication 
relative to the Meeting at Perth. Nothing can be 
more judicious or better drawn than the Resolutions 
you enclosed, and as I think it may be of consequence 
to circulate them I have had them inserted into most 
of the London Papers—one of which I enclose. 
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I will look at the act as you desire and I have no 
doubt of finding it like most of the revenue Laws of 
last Session, a composition of absurdity of opposition. 
I will take the earliest opportunity of conveying your 
ideas on this matter to Mr. Fox and shall be extremely 
happy to receive information and your instructions 
on the other subject. 

We have reason to believe that the Taxes are work- 
ing extremely to the discredit of Administration 
throughout the Country. The Window ‘Tax is 
certainly becoming every day more odious. People 
find their Tea worse or dearer than before. I 
rather think it may be a measure of ours to procure 
Petitions and instructions on this subject against the 
meeting of Parliament—in this case they should come 
from all quarters possible. 

There is no news but what the Newspapers have, 
but on the whole we think the state of Politics mending 
fast. 

I have the Honor to be Sir, 

Your very sincere and obedient servant, 
R. B. SHERIDAN.” 


Early in 1784 Charles arrived in London, and in 
the next letter we find him, not unnaturally, con- 
cerned to restock his wardrobe. 


From Charles Cathcart to Thomas and Mary 
Graham, at Waltons, Saffron Walden. 


SouTH MOLTON STREET, 18th Feb. 1784. 


**I received the Hat, Sword and Ruffles. The 
garments were prepared by Scapelain,! and I made a 
morning visit to Lady Salisbury to insure the invita- 
tion to her Assembly. If my brother has not 


' The fashionable tailor of the day. 
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recounted the misfortunes of that visit, know that I 
was admitted ; after making my bow and shutting 
the door of the drawing-room in which Lady Salisbury 
was sitting, on my way out, I saw that the room I had 
now got into, and which was one of a suite, had many 
doors. Not recollecting which of these I had come 
in at, I tryed most of them, but alas! by none of 
them could I find a way out. Having wandered to 
and fro from room to room for six or seven minutes 
I was ashamed to go back into the drawing-room to 
say that whether by enchantment or otherwise, I could 
not get out, but I found relief by ringing lustily till 
a servant who coming in by the only door I had not 
opened relieved me from my irksome confinement. 

It is very provoking that my cough prevents me 
having even distant thoughts of going to any Routes 
or evening parties, after the trouble you took in 
attiring me. Alas! not my new Mantua de Therese 
will be a Cloak for my going grand rounds. I am 
glad that my brother and you can get your nags some 
exercise, so as to have them in wind for the first 
open weather. Pray give my love to Mary and all at 
Waltons.” 


The letters which follow, referring to the politics 
of 1783-4, call for a brief reference to the history of the 
day, and to the considerable part played in it by Lord 
Stormont. The latter, as we have seen, was appointed 
Lord Justice General of Scotland in 1778. In the 
course of the next year he entered Lord North’s 
Cabinet as Secretary of State for the Southern 
Department, remaining in office till 1782, when the 
Government went out as a result of the American 
disasters. He was in office again, the only Cabinet 
minister who was not an adherent of Fox, when the 
Duke of Portland formed his ill-starred Coalition. 
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Towards the end of that yéar Fox’s India Bill, 
amid a storm of popular invective, passed the Com- 
mons, but was thrown out by the Lords through the 
personal intervention of George 111. On this occasion 
Lord Stormont, says Wraxall, “‘ though as being a 
member of the Cabinet, and President of the Council, 
he had personally supported the Bill on the rsth 
[December] yet voted on the other side forty-eight 
hours after. His uncle, the Earl of Mansfield, who 
was supposed to have influenced him in this determina- 
tion, exhibited the same example.” 

As a result of their defeat the Ministry fell, and 
Pitt, without a majority in the Commons, undertook to 
form a Government. This unprecedented situation 
endured till 25th March 1784, when Parliament was 
dissolved and a General Election ensued. 

At this point Charles plunged into the fray, and 
in the Election stood successfully for Clackmannan. 
For the Whigs it was a disaster, and 160 of them 
(Fox’s Martyrs) lost their seats. Pitt came in in 
consequence with a large majority at the age of twenty- 
five. 

We have a fragment from Charles written before 
the new Parliament met, and referring to the famous 
Westminster Election when Fox was opposed by Lord 
Hood and Sir Cecil Wray. ‘The Duchess of Devon- 
shire and other Whig ladies were the chief canvassers 
for Fox. Violent party feelings were roused and the 
city was a scene of riot during the whole time of the 
Election. 


‘* T have seen the Dutchess of Devonshire,” writes 
Charles ; “she looks vastly well. All that party wear 
fox ribbands and laurels. The Prints have made 
infamous caricatures of her. I have not heard what 
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majority there will be in favour of the present Ministry 
at the opening of Parliament. ‘They are said to be 
quarrelling among themselves.” 


On 27th May 1784 Charles reports on the new 
Parliament : 


‘* Nobody positively named for India. Gen. Sloper 
will go and I believe Dalling, but the first fidelle not 
ascertained. I have my fears that the Secretary of 
War will get orders to take away my post because I 
have been on the wrong side of the Post, but if it 
happens, it is what I considered of before I accepted 
of a seat in Parliament, and it will be a very odious 
thing. I have certainly avoided making any advance 
towards Lord N.1 or Carlo Chan? because as I only 
vote with them from a conviction that they are right, 
and as I| shall not always continue in opposition if I 
think the present Government do more good in office 
than they have done mischief in going up the wrong 
stair, I shun any connection with these Chiefs, that 
they may not have a just right to call me a Rat, if I 
go over. To be intimate with the people I have 
named would put me in their power more than I wish. 
I hope I have not offended the Duchess of Devonshire 
by not going to any political meetings there; if I 
have, I will plainly tell her my reasons. 

I am not a constant attender of the House. They 
are such shabby fellows, I mean the 283, that they are 
very sarcastic and torment the poor 136 wantonly. 
I wait to see what they will do in their wisdom; | 
hear no more about Cabinet broils. 

I hope Government will not be weak enough to 
refuse totally the benefit of the useful part of Mr. 
Fox’s Bill. I have enclosed a pamphlet written by 


1 North. 
2'This is a reference to the famous caricature of Fox as ‘“‘ Carlo Fox 
Khan ” riding on an elephant into Leadenhall Street. 
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A. Stuart which is thought very able, and which 
delights me. If there was only added a regulation 
that the Army there should be totally under one head 
whether King’s or Company’s, I think it would beas 
perfect a scheme as any which can be thought of. 
You might lend this pamphlet to the Duke, tho’ I do 
not exactly agree with him in politics, I think he is 
very candid. 

I am sorry you do not catch fish. ‘There has been 
in everything this season uncommon circumstances 
especially in the weather which probably spoils the 
fishing sport. My love to Mary. I am hurrying to 
go out, and there is an agreeable confusion in my 
ideas owing to the Bachanalian effects of a meeting 
with two ship-mates, therefore I hope you will be 
able to decypher.”’ 


Lady Cathcart to Mary Graham. 

SHAW Park, Thurs. Fuly 8, 1784. 
“| have this moment received a letter from Lord 
Cathcart with an account of Colonel Cathcart’s 
first speech + in the House of Commons and I could 
not delay an instant congratulating you upon the 
very brilliant appearance he made upon this occasion. 
You may easily imagine how happy Lord Cathcart 
is. I wish I was with you to see you read the Debate 
as I know the great pleasure you will feel, for though 
there could never be a doubt of Colonel C. making 
a figure whenever he chose to speak, I am sure you 
would be very anxious at the time you were expecting 

It, 
Charles Cathcart to Thomas Graham. 

GROSVENOR PLACE, 20 July. 
‘“ Upon consideration I find I have no interesting 
politics to write to you. Indeed I forget what I have 

+ and July 1784, on Pitt’s Bill for the Relief of the East India Company. 
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already said. Quant a mot, bad as it is, I believe I shall 
vote for the India Bill. I believe the judicature part 
will be useful as to India, but very unconstitutional and 
perhaps dangerous. 

The Government of the Indian affairs at home 
will be much more vigorous if there are not frequent 
changes of administration. At all events it will be 
better than totally breaking with the Directors, but 
as to increasing the influence of the Crown it clearly 
will. 

I was prevented from writing yesterday by staying 
in the House to vote for George Damer, for which I 
lost my dinner almost, and strained hard upon my 
conscience. George spoke with his usual clearness 
and as little put out of his way as if he had been at 
Brooke’s. 

There was some occasion for his oratory, because 
_ the point he wants is to remove a school much further 
than I think is necessary, to rid Lord Milton of a 
nuisance. He sat like Cerberus at the door and 
canvassed and kept in a damned number of the 17 
which made his majority. I had very near paired 
off with a friend of his which would have been a sad 
job.” 


From the same. 
GROSVENOR PLACE, 4 Aug. 1784. 


‘Tam going to write you a short letter in answer to 
yours of the 28th July. I am much flattered by the 
- approbation which my friends have sent to you all of 
my orations. I am well satisfied that I have got out 
of any scrape after speaking twice. 

What I took the liberty of saying had more effect 
than I expected, but I had been several years thinking 
on the subject of Indian regulations, therefore if I 


13 


a 
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stated a few useful facts with some conclusions drawn 
from them similar to those drawn by other officers 
who were on the spot, I feel no greater merit from 
this than what a taylor might from having at the Bar 
of the House given an account of the way of making a 
coat. I shall not speak again in a hurry. I under- 
stand nothing of politicks and the more I hear of 
them the less I like them. I see so much duplicity 
in those who dabble in them. 

As to the Pictures, I can execute the commission 
about Mary’s portrait from Gainsborough.” 


The scene seemed set for a distinguished career for 
Charles in his own country and among his own 
kindred. But the call of the East proved too strong.a 
lure, and by October 1784 we find Charles Greville 
writing as follows to Sir William Hamilton at 
Naples : 


‘“‘ Charles Cathcart is going in a few days to India. 
When you left England he was inclined to sell out, 
but I persuaded him not. The Directors have made 
him a present of a 100 guineas * for his gallant behaviour 
at Cuddalore. The King has not shewn him any 
distinguished mark of favour. By good luck neither 
the Government nor the Company chuse to take on 
themselves the recall of the King’s regiments, and 
as they are paid by the Co. the King has no objection 
to the patronage of a small establishment in India ; 
and by this lucky chance Cathcart, tho’ on half pay, 
goes to India with the Office of Qua. master Gen. to 
which Sir Eyre Coote named him when in India. 
He will have the chance of making his fortune, which 
I shall rejoice in. I have got him well with Gen. 
Sloper, by the means of the Duchess of Rutland, and 


? Actually a sword jof this value. 
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as he is now fully confirmed and has taken leave, I 
rejoice in his going in a good Indiaman. Sloper goes 
in the packet, but he will be so crowded that the 
party will be heartily sick of each other before the 
ship reaches India.” 


Charles Cathcart to Thomas Graham. 


“My Brother will explain to you that I return 
Lieutenant Major General of the King’s troops and 
that I have been this day confirmed by the King. 
I do not expect wonderful success, but know that 
there are too many prizes now to one blank in this 
Lottery not to make it my duty to adventure. I 
certainly will not stay an instant longer than I can 
avoid. I am vastly sorry for the concern I give to 
Mary. I know her affection and all your affection for 
me, but I must do what I feel to be right without 
yielding to my own wishes to stay among you at 
present. Alas, it is impossible.” 


Thomas Graham to Charles Cathcart. 


Lonpon, toth Mar. 1785. 


“‘T have just heard that there are two ships to sail 
for India in a few days . . . Lady Stormont tells me 
she has written often to you and that besides she 
sends the newspapers to you so that I hope you will 
be at no loss for European intelligence. I left all our 
friends well at Dunkeld about ten days ago and spent 
a few days with your brother in my way. The frost 
prevented my seeing the best pack of beagles in the 
island and what is no less provoking prevented me 
ever since I came up from going a hunting... . 
Things go on as usual in this place. I have not mixed 
much with the world, but I hear the young men and 
young ladies are more than ever free and easy. 
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The Prince has given the rage for dancing, so that 
there are balls every night almost ; they last till six 
or seven, and are followed by a supper at Willis’s 
frequently, which is sometimes succeeded by a morn- 
ing riot in which some of your friends are principal 
actors. My landlord Nerot at the Hotel threatens 
them with an action for breaking into his house in 
search of Stepney and committing great outrages 
against his person and property. On the occasion 
of the triumph of Fox over Sir Cecil there was not 
so much disorder as might have been expected.” 


Charles Cathcart to Thomas Graham. 
** BRITANNIA ”” AT SEA. 


‘““T hope this Epistle will find you and yours in 
perfect health, and spirits ; such is the state I am in 
this day, steering Eastward for the Cape of Good 
Hope which is only a few hundred miles distant, 
and where your friend Aberdien and I are walking 
about stretching our Limbs and taking in a stock of 
news from India, and other good things to chear us 
in our progress towards what some Politicians call 
the Country of ‘ our Sovereign, Sovereigns, Happy 
Indostan.’ 

Our Captain is a famous Navigator, his officers 
and seamen stout and good, and our Britannia sails 
very tolerably for a ship on the Construction of a 
Broadwheeled waggon. I think, as a Chaise and 
four to a Waggon, so is a Frigate to an Indiaman. 
Particularly on the present occasion I prefer a con- 
veyance like the one I am in. There are so many 
Casualties and changes which may have happened in 
the East since June 84 the date of my last Intelligence 
from thence, that I have not made up my mind whether 
arriving a month sooner or later will be most con- 
venient for me. Our accounts at the Cape may tend 
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to make me wish myself arrived in India; however 
when I was there last I saw so many Prizes turn up 
to those who thought they came too late and so many 
Blanks to those who rejoiced in the idea of their being 
come in good time, that I am become almost super- 
stitious and believe what is, is best. In this Doctrine 
I have at least the pleasure to be at present fortified 
by the Comforts we enjoy in our slow navigation 
where we feel no wants that can be supplied at sea, 
and are quite healthy, notwithstanding we have two 
hundred and eighty-two persons on board, have had 
sultry weather, long calms and much rain. 

Those belonging to the ship are impatient to get 
on, to be at Madras the first ship of the season, and 
most of my fellow passengers think the sooner their 
voyage is over the better for the advancement of their 
views. ‘This prevents their being quite so easy or 
complacent during foul winds as ] am. Since we left 
Spithead our Topsails have never once been blown 
in, and only once close reefed, and not long ago in the 
Latitude of the Cape we passed a night under Royals 
and studding sails, for tho sufficiently cautious about 
carrying they do not spare Canvas day or night. 
They make and take in sail and shape their courses 
with so much judgment that I sleep sound in all 
weathers and am confident that by means of a Time 
Piece and astronomical observations the true situation 
of this ship is at all times known within thirty miles, 
a wide difference from what is the case in most ships. 
If one considers the inaccuracy of account by the 
Log, which at best can not shew the effects of currents, 
and the ignorance of two-thirds of those who have 
charge of ships, it is wonderful to me how most of 
them blunder safely thro voyage after voyage. 

The Britannia is easier in her motions than any 
ship I have been in. She has a great character as a 
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sea Boat. I think we bid fair not to meet any weather 
to give us very convincing proofs of her excellence in 
this respect. If we do I am persuaded she will give 
us great satisfaction. She was built at Bombay of a 
wood called Teak harder than Oak. A great part 
of her sides from the Keel to the Wale have the 
Planks rabbitted into each other so as not to admit of 
or require caulking and her upperworks are so tight 
that last voyage they tried to caulk them, but altho 
not rabitted they were so close that they could not 
get inany Oak. The Britannia cost a great sum even 
at Bombay where workmen’s wages are very low. 
If she had been built in this stile in an English Dock- 
yard the expense would have been intolerable. It is 
supposed she will last much longer than any Oak ship, 
or any vessel put together as ships commonly are. 
She has a Tank or place built up in the hold with 
China which contains sixteen Ton of water. From 
this reservoir we have drank water all the way as good 
as fresh from a well. These Tanks are built in all 
vessels built for trading, from one port to another, 
along the Coast in India. They are said to be pre- 
judicial to sailing and trimming the ship, but they are 
convenient.” 


“Cape of Good Hope, 31st March.—My Dear 
Graham, I daresay you think we are very severe for 
thinking the Britannia a slow one when we catch the 
Fox, a coppered Pacquey that sailed a fortnight before 
us, but she is so short a thing that she cannot get on 
when it blows or when there is much sea running. 

We got in here with fine weather, and made the 
Land to an hour agreeable to reckoning. We had a 
good Moon to be sure, but run on in the night before 
we made the land, scudding away before a fresh of 
wind right on the shore.” 


CHAE TE Ras 


THE HOME CIRCLE 


HE festivities of Christmas 1784 were described 
in the following letter from the Duchess to 
Mary Graham : 


“* T shall now proceed to give you an account of our 
Christmas Party, which was very pleasant. Miss 
Hays arrived on Saturday (the 23rd) to Dinner and 
in the evening Mr. Johnstone of Alva, who came of 
himself by way of visit. I had never seen him before 
but found him vastly civil, chearful and agreeable, 
entering into every amusement which went on within 
or without doors. He was vastly delighted with all 
the children ; very much enraptured with Miss Hays 
Musick, and is a great Dancer. Kuincairny arrived 
the same evening, and on Sunday Mr. Williamson. 
Christmas day brought no addition to the Company 
except Mr. Graham of Fintry and Mr. Murray of 
Lintrose and his Son. That day was very hard frost. 
Miss Hays and I went to Chapel as we had done the 
day before. The Gentlemen walked and in the 
evening we had a Commerce Party. 

We had Neil Gow, and when the Desert was set 
down the Dining-room door opened and Bacchus 
appeared sitting upon his Cask with a Silver Flask 
in his hands. He was drawn in triumph round the 
table by Cupid and Harlequin and Columbine. 'The 
Groupe was indeed a very pretty one and a surprise 
to most of the Company. I was very sorry you did 
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not see it, but it may be repeated upon some other 
occasion. Bacchus performed his part to admiration 
and appeared to drink very heartily out of his flask. 
He looked very pretty with his wreath of Grapes and 
Vineleaves, and after Tea the same Party came into 
the Drawing-room and shewed themselves to great 
advantage to the sound of Neil Gow’s Fiddle. A 
March was then played and Charlotte, her Brother 
and John, joined Harlequin, Columbine and Bacchus 
in Marching round the room, Cupid following by 
himself, then they formed into their sixsome Reel 
which looked very pretty, and afterwards all danced 
separately their Hornpipes and then Minuets, Strath- 
speys, Reels, etc. so that it was quite a Children’s 
Ball much to Mr. Gillies credit and satisfaction. 
Afterwards the Company danced till Supper, after 
which there was singing. You may be sure your 
health was one of the Toasts upon that day. 

Thursday was a rainy day and there was Billiards 
in the forenoon. That Evening and Saturday we 
had Commerce, followed by My Sow has Pigged,! 
which occasioned a vast deal of laughing. Mr. 
Johnstone had gone away on the Wednesday. Sunday 
we had a Sermon read by the Duke, and New Year’s 
Day a most charming walk by Pulney Gates, across 
Craigie Bowing as far as the Grotto and home by the 
Farm. The weather was mild as Spring, and I 
believe there was some ploughing that day. We had 
Cards in the evening.” 


The rest of the winter of 1784-5, after the departure 
of Charles, was spent by the Grahams at Balgowan. 
The house was to be completely done up and re- 
decorated. ‘Thomas Graham issued careful directions 


* Probably the card game now known under the more elegant title, 
** My Bird Sings.” 
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about every detail. Special flowers were ordered to 
be planted near the house ; hollyhocks, wallflowers, 
polyanthus and pinks—probably Mary’s favourites. 
In the spring she had the very unusual experience of a 
few weeks’ separation from her husband, who went 
first to stay with the Stormonts, and afterwards was 
in Leicestershire for hunting. 

The scheme of renting Brookesby in that county 
for winter quarters was now taking shape. All idea 
of such a change met with stern disapprobation from 
Lady Christian. ‘The remonstrance which she wrote 
at this juncture is referred to by Mary in the first line 
of the following letter : 


Mary Graham to her husband. 


DUNKELD, 8th March 1785. 

“YT enclose Lady Christian’s letter, which I think 
is all we could expect. I have answered it thanking 
her for it, and telling her what is very true, that it 
was a relief to my spirits to know she was not dis- 
tressed, though I was persuaded she would not be, that 
I have now no further uneasiness left on the subject 
as it is all in her hands and that our ideas are so fully 
explained to her, that I am very far from wishing to 
hurry her in considering of it,—that I shall say 
nothing of another part of her letter, which I own 
hurt me very much, as anything like a reproach from 
her must be very sensibly felt by me, but that I should 
not attempt to justify myself, tho’ | might, at least 
as to intention, but only hope she will have no reason 
in future to entertain such a thought of either of us. 
All this might have been better said, but I would not 
lose the opportunity of the post yesterday that she 
might have an immediate answer, and_ therefore 
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hurried my letter as fast as I could. I have had no 
regrets about it, what I said was very true. 

I have been thinking that you are very likely at 
this present time to take an important step without 
consulting her, and one that would I doubt meet 
with her hearty disapprobation. I am quite puzzled 
when I think about our future schemes, and more than 
ever at a loss what to wish or advise about them. 
Your ideas of the happiness of living in a hunting 
country will all be revived where you are, and you 
will probably see and enquire about Brookesby ; but 
I hope you will not conclude any bargain about it, 
should Mr. W. be disposed to give it up to you, 
without first informing Lady Christian of it. You 
may then tell her what is very true, that you pitched 
upon it as a place you would wish to have, at a time 
when you had determined to pass all your winters in 
England, and had made a conditional agreement 
about it, that you might not lose it, but that the 
uncertainty of getting it at all prevented your telling 
her of it. 

This will not fail to confirm her in the idea she 
expresses in her letter, but there is no help for it now. 
This reserve she complains of is unfortunately 
occasioned by difference of opinions, and as there is 
no hope of changing hers, our communicating ours 
was attended with the certainty of their being opposed. 
Asking advice if one does not mean to follow it is a 
joke, and at the same time exposing oneself to censure 
and incurring displeasure to follow it, is giving up one’s 
liberty at a time of life when one most wishes to enjoy 
it, and when one feels able to chuse and judge for 
oneself. Lady Christian certainly has been very 
indulgent of late, and whatever she may have thought 
has not controulled us in anything, or accused us of 
extravagance, or reflected upon our past follies. She 
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seems to me to have wished to see us make ourselves 
comfortable at Balgowan, in hopes of fixing us there. 
We have no longer the argument of my health, which 
was the only unanswerable one, so that unless you 
can prove that living in England will be cheaper, 
there is no hope of bringing her over to our schemes, 
and this she will not be willing to allow. I believe 
her to be much too generous to punish you for emigra- 
tion, but I don’t think it impossible that she may 
avail herself a little of the power she feels herself 
possessed of at present, by not fixing anything, which 
she tells us she is not to do rashly, and making some 
disposition which she will think but reasonable to 
prevent the zheritance of her Fathers from being 
squandered away by a prodigal son. Weigh all this 
over and over in your mind and think whether or not 
there is any sacrifice to be made about her. You 
will say that you must not let Brookesby slip, and 
that you can lett it again. Remember I can truly 
say I shall be happy wherever you are, and like to be, 
if you are satisfied that we are acting consistently with 
prudence and our duty to Lady Christian.” 


From the same. 


DUNKELD, 13 March 1785. 

‘* T must begin by telling you the Duchess was safely 
brought to bed of a son ! this morning and that both 
she and the child are as well as possible. You may 
believe we are none of us disappointed at its being a 
boy ; it is a large and thriving child. ‘The Duchess 
continued perfectly well and active to the last and 
seems as well now as ever she was in her life. I 
heard nothing of this event till it was over when it 


' Robert, his mother’s seventh child and fourth son. He lived less 
than eight years, 
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was notified to me by Mrs. Girdwood at my revedl 
and made me very happy indeed. 

I am impatient to thank you for the charming 
letter I received from you yesterday. You do every- 
thing to make up to me for your being at such a 
distance, which I cannot forget though | am very 
much comforted by the idea of your having this 
opportunity of seeing a little of your friends and of 
the world, besides Hunting, which I still hope you 
will have in perfection, as this frost cannot last for ever. 
I shall take it quite ill if you stint yourself for time 
on my account. I assure you I shall not reckon half 
the time of your absence over, till I hear that this 
journey begins to answer the purpose it was intended 
for, therefore you need not be afraid of disappointing 
me. 
I have had a very kind answer to the one I told 
you I wrote to Lady Christian. She said it went 
more against her than we could imagine to say any- 
thing that could hurt us, and begged I would think 
no more of that part of her letter. I was so pleased 
and touched with this that I thanked her for her 
kindness, which I assured her I was sensible of and 
wished more than ever to return as I ought. Voila 
ou nous en sommes. I am very sincere in my inten- 
tions, and desire that she should be satisfied with us. 

Another commission would have been to go to 
Romney’s and see dear Charles’ picture,! and if you 
had admired it very much, I might have been tempted 
from the opportunity of your telling Saunders the 
faults you would have corrected, to ruin myself by 
asking Lady Stormont to let me have a copy. 

I don’t know what was fixed about the windows : 
that is one of the things I should be sorry to see put 
off to another year. I think you might also consider 


1 See p. 224 for a reproduction of this picture, 
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about painting the house. I am afraid we agreed 
that it would be better to delay that and indeed I 
would not wish to do anything that would prevent our 
inhabiting these rooms ‘comfortably while Lady 
Stormont is with us. I do wish they were a little 
neater. If the windows were altered and the marble 
chimneypiece put up, and a new cartridge paper in 
the Drawingroom it would be very habitable for this 
summer, unless we had any very fine visitors to 
expect, which I hope there is no chance of. 

Alas ! I talk like a tempter, so you must not mind 
this reverie, which I could not help writing. This is 
the first time the subject has been in my thoughts 
since you went away. You may answer this, but 
you must promise me not to suffer me to lead you 
to any unnecessary or foolish expence, or I shall repent 
sending you this.” 


The fullest and most peaceful time of Mary’s life 
were these years when she was able to pass many 
months at Balgowan. She was fated never to be 
really strong, but owing to her husband’s unceasing 
care and devotion, she did regain something of the 
buoyancy of youth. Instead of being only an on- 
looker at life’s activities and pleasures, she was able 
to play a part. Her days were full of interest. She 
had the care of Charlotte and Archie ; Jane and her 
family were within easy reach; Louisa came and 
went ; Charles at the outset of his career looked to 
her for sympathy and advice. She constantly saw 
her brother and his family at Shaw Park. Above 
all, she had the companionship of a husband whose 
tastes she understood and shared, and with whom 
she was in complete sympathy. 

A cricket match played at Shaw Park for £1000 
was an outstanding event of the autumn of 1785. 
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A printed handbill put away among the Graham 
family papers gives particulars of this game played 
a hundred and forty years ago, and is probably the 
first record of any match played in Scotland. The 
Duke of Atholl was Captain of one Eleven, and 
Colonel Talbot of the other. ‘The result was a heavy 
defeat of the Duke’s team. ‘The winning side made 
a total of 145 runs, while the other made only 51 
runs. The highest score in either innings, of 30 
runs, was made by Talbot himself, and on the same 
side, Thomas Graham made 20 in each innings. 
The Duke made 18 runs. Lord Cathcart contributed 
only 1 run between two innings. Archie Cathcart 
distinguished himself by a double duck, but he was 
not alone in his misfortune. 

Lord Winchilsea, who played, but did not shine, 
in the Duke’s team was one of the original patrons 
of cricket, the President of the celebrated Hambledon 
Cricket Club, and the chief founder of the M.C.C. 
in 1787. 

Cricket matches were in those days nearly always 
played for money. £500 a side was a very usual 
stake for important events, and there was a great deal 
of betting on results. People even went bankrupt 
over their losses at cricket. 

On the other hand, the stakes were sometimes 
imaginary, and in view of the youthful inexperience 
of some of the players in this family affair at Shaw 
Park, it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
stakes were merely mentioned as a matter of 
convention. 

A family party met at Dunkeld for the Christmas 
of 1785. Jane and her husband with their seven 
children, entertained Thomas and Mary from Bal- 
gowan, William Cathcart and Lady Cathcart from 
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Shaw Park, and Archie. The missing members of 
the family were Louisa, Charlotte and Charles. 

A playbill, put away among family papers, brings 
the gathering into view. 


THEATRE, DUNKELD HOUSE. 
Fan. 27, 1786. 


This day will be presented 


THE CRITIC 
Or, A TRAGEDY REHEARSED 


A Dramatic Piece in Three Acts 
Written by R. B. SHERIDAN, Esq. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Dangle . : : . Mr. GraHaM, Balgowan. 

Sneer ; ‘ . DUKE oF ATHOLL. 

Sir Fretful Plagiary , . Capt. GILBERT. 

Signor Pasticcio Ritornello . Miss Hay. 

Interpreter ; : . Mr. CATHCART. 

Under Prompter : . Mr. WALKER. 

Puff : . > . Lord CATHCART. 

Mrs. Dangle : : . Lady C. Murray. 

Italian Girls ; ; . Ducuess oF ATHOLL and Mrs. GRAHAM. 


Characters of the Tragedy. 


Lord Burleigh . 4 . Mr. Granam, of Fintry. 
Governor of Tilbury Fort . Capt. Murray. 

Earl of Leicester ; . KINCAIRNY. 

Sir Walter Raleigh ‘ » Mr. CATHCART. 


To which will be added 
A TRAGI-COMIC PASTICCIO 
consisting of 
‘THE PROLOGUE OF THE APPRENTICE, by Capt. GILBERT. 


A Scene of the Tragedy of Douctas, Act I. 


Lord Randolph . f . by The DuKE oF ATHOLL. 
Lady Randolph . : . The Ducuess oF ATHOLL. 
Norval . ; ‘ . by Lord TULLIBARDINE.! 
Anna : ‘ : . by Lady C. Murray, Junr. 


The Speech of Brutus to the People, after having killed Cesar, from 
the Tragedy of JuLius Ca@sar, by Mr. Walker. 


M. Antony’s Speech to the People, with Czsar’s Mantle, from the 
same, by the Duke of Atholl. 


1 At that time, only seven years of age. 
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A Speech of JANE SHORE, Act V., by Lady Cathcart. 
A Scene of the Tragedy of Lzar, Act V. 


Lear : ‘ : . by Lord Catucarr. 
Cordelia . : : . by Mrs. GraHaM. 
Physicians and Attendants. 


An EPILOGUE written by Mr. Garrick, by Mr. PENROsE. 


The year 1786 was to bring a very special interest 
to Thomas Graham and Mary. ‘They had dreamed 
of some dwelling-place of their own, a building that 
should be their own creation, their own fantasy. 
Partly because they had been so much away, and 
partly because Lady Christian was tenacious of the 
authority left in her hands at Balgowan and could not 
easily accept the tactful part of guest in her son’s 
house, they may have felt they were but tenants 
within its stern and solid walls. ‘Thus, when there 
came a chance of acquiring the small and romantically 
situated estate of Lynedoch or Lednoch which had 
once been Graham property, only seven miles distant 
from Balgowan, Thomas and Mary did not long 
hesitate. ‘The place was bought from Major Barry. 

Even Lady Christian, though doubtless she de- 
plored the £3350 spent on the purchase, must have 
realised how the possession of this little summer house 
coloured and enriched life for them both. Though 
so near Balgowan the place was worlds away in 
character and attraction. Dignity was exchanged for 
cosiness. 

The place had, and still retains, a legendary value, 
owing to a ballad which has, without special reason, 
taken hold of the popular imagination. Close to the 
river, in an overgrown and shadowed brake, lie the 
graves of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, the “‘ twa 
bonnie lasses, who biggit a bower on yonder brae, 
and theekit it ow’er wi rashes,” who ran to this spot 
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to escape the plague in Perth, only;to have the dread 
infection brought to them by a visit from their lovers. 
This legend had made the thicket of Lynedoch a 
familiar place to Perthshire people, and gave the 
touch of romantic association with the past that 
makes an added charm for the Scottish race every- 
where. 

The cottage was set on a hillside in the midst of 
an entrancing wildness, the gay little Almond River 
flowing tumultuously at the foot of the brae. 

The partial rebuilding and improvement of the 
house was an absorbing interest. Every detail re- 
ceived the personal attention of the husband and 
wife. It entered completely into their lives. When 
they travelled the thought of Lynedoch went with 
them. Not only a joy when they were at home, it 
formed a constant thought of home when they were 
abroad. Yet it is part of the dreamlike story of 
Lynedoch Cottage that Mary and her husband never 
lived there together. The satisfaction of entering 
in and taking possession with the full sense of owner- 
ship in something created between them, was to 
remain an unfulfilled desire. Balgowan after all 
was the beginning and end of their actual dwelling- 
place in Scotland. A few years the cottage stood 
waiting to receive them, but before that hope was 
realised one of the pair was gone and the other had 
carried his sorrow and his broken life into far-distant 
scenes. But more than fifty years after, a month 
before he died in his ninety-sixth year, ‘Thomas 
Graham wrote to his gardener at Lynedoch about 
plants for the banks of the Almond, and sent from 
London English elms, red horse-chestnuts, scarlet 
thorns, creepers, and gold and silver bay to beautify 
the place, telling him exactly where they were to be 

14 
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planted, and asking the girth of the large silver fir 
west of the house. Years afterwards, having fallen into 
other hands, Lynedoch Cottage was pulled down, and 
the garden allowed to return to native wildness. Of 
the little house with all its associations no vestige re- 
mains. 

But here and there, to-day, in the woodland, among 
the tangled brakes and undergrowth that have engulfed 
the once ordered paths and borders of Mary’s garden, 
certain rare leafages and unfamiliar flowers are still to 
be found, to be witnesses and memorials of a long past 
happiness. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CIRCLE BROKEN 


LETTER from Lord Cathcart in 1786 gives 

an account of a good run which must have 
made ‘l‘homas regret that he was at Balgowan instead 
of Brookesby.t The bit of family news it conveys 
concerns Charlotte, now sixteen years old, who had 
been entrusted to the care of the Cathcarts in London, 
for the benefit of music and dancing lessons. 


Lord Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Balgowan. 
CHARLES STREET, Apr. 7, 1786. 


“TI concluded my last very hastily as the Company 
were mounted and [I did not know the way to cross 
the Nen which lay between us and the cover, and 
should have missed the date of my Frank. We had 
very pretty woodland sport in Yardly Chase, where 
the ridings are good and abundant, the tall ones very 
open and the copse low. We had many storms of 
snow but found our fox well in a wood near Olney 
Cow Pasture, brought him to Yardly, pushed him 
into all corners of that extensive Chase, and at length 
forced him to fly and chased him to the place where 
he was found, and should have killed him but for a 
Parson seven feet high, who halloowed us back, on 
the information of a hound or two who had lost the 
Pack and disappointed poor H. of killing his fox, 
which his hounds well deserved. We went home all 


1 He and Mary moved there the following January. 
2i1 
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well pleased with our diversion, and passed a joyous 
and temperate evening with Isted who is a famous 
Landlord. 

Charlotte looks well and is I think doing well in 
every way. She pays great attention to her masters 
and in my humble opinion makes great progress. 
She will certainly succeed in playing more or less 
on the Harpsichord and there is no reason why she 
should not be a very tolerable player. I assisted at 
Guedon’s lesson this morning and was much satisfied 
with it. He takes great pains, keeps his temper, and 
assured me she will do well. She really develops her 
taille and handles her legs very well, and performs 
her minuet and Pasquins and French Country Dances 
very lightly and gracefully. He does not spare her 
when she does wrong and mimicks her with very 
severe caricature. He is a most compleat French 
dancing master, and I daresay Charlotte will enter a 
room with more air and dignity than g women in Io 
before she has 12 lessons. ‘The music master by no 
means complains of her progress. 

My Grenadiers are in great favour. ‘They are a 
very fine Company, and I am fool enough to be as 
much occupied with them and what belongs to them 
as I should have been 10 years ago. The Regiments 
are not disposed of as yet.”’ 


Lady Christian in a letter to Mary Graham 
mentions, all unknowing, the most outstanding event 
in Scotland in the year 1786—the publication by 
subscription of the Kilmarnock edition of the poems 
of Robert Burns. 


‘* I forgot when you was here to ask if you had seen 
Burns’s Poems, by some people much extolled. Some 
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seem very good, others very much the reverse. 
Theres another book with abstracts called the Beautys 
of Blair from his sermons. If you would wish to 
have it I can send it, and Burns likewise, as I was 
tea’zd to subscribe to it.” 


In April 1787 Lady Christian writes : 


“Miss Cathcart giving you so much satisfaction 
must be very interesting and pleasing to you in 
which I share—her being with Lady Stormont must 
be an advantage on different accounts. I am of your 
mind that Miss Cathcart may appear to more advan- 
tage a year hence and she surely will be young enough 
to be presented. We were vastly sory at Lady 
Hopetoun’s presenting Lady Georgina. I hardly 
believe there is an instance of a Gairle of 14 in last 
October being presented. In my opinion its a loss 
to her on different accounts and I wish they may not, 
from being vain of her looks, hurry her too much about 
and hurt her health which should be the object at 
present as I hear she looks rather delicate.” 


Charles Cathcart} to Thomas Graham at Balgowan. 


CHARLES STREET, 27d Aug. 1787 


“ It grieves me to announce to you that duty posi- 
tively requires my attendance in Lincoln and prevents 
me from coming to Scotland. I had not the least 
right to expect this sudden stop to a journey which 
would have given me so much pleasure. It is so 
rare for me to enjoy the society at Atholl House that 
I am much disappointed. It will be very hard not to 
have had one opportunity of seeing the Duchess and 
the children this trip. 


4 He had returned from abroad, 
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If I am to serve abroad it would be unpardonable 
in me to have pressed for leave to go so many hundred 
miles from London, when my business is with offices 
here. Give my love to Mary and Charlotte. Thank 
Mary for her affectionate letter. I could not write 
to her so painful an answer as this. And why should 
not I be rejoiced to be continued on duty? If I 
was no longer employed, there would be nothing 
to make the Mare go, and in these hard times it is a 
good thing when one can keep on in any line. I shall 
come to years of discretion at last, and be a sedate 
gentleman. How damned sulky I should be having 
no Post in this country if the avenues to the East 
were locked.” 


It was in the autumn of 1787 that Robert Burns 
paid a visit to Blair, where the Grahams were staying 
with Jane and the Duke. Burns was on a tour of the 
Highlands in a chaise with a pair of horses, and had 
chosen as his travelling companion William Nicol, 
one of the Masters at the Edinburgh High School, to 
whom he applied the term ‘‘ Honest Willie.”” Honest 
he may have been, but a more cantankerous, self- 
willed, ill-tempered person never sat in a post-chaise ; 
so that Burns was compelled to compare himself to 
a man travelling with a loaded blunderbuss at full 
cock. 

When this ill-assorted couple arrived in the course 
of their travels, at the Inn at the village of Blair Atholl, 
Burns sent a message to Josiah Walker, the family tutor 
at the Castle and a friend of the poet’s, suggesting that 
they might meet. Walker told the Duchess that the 
poet was so near at hand, and a kindly invitation was 
sent to both travellers to dine and sleep at the Castle. 
Well indeed was it for Robert Burns and his hosts 
that Nicol was included in the invitation. 'To be left 
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out of anything enraged him profoundly, and he would 
certainly have insisted that the invitation be refused. 
However, together they joined the party at the 
Castle, where they were received with the utmost 
kindness. 

The scene has been briefly described by Burns 
himself in the hurried notes of his diary. ‘“‘ Dine at 
Blair. Company—General Murray, Captain Murray, 
an honest Tar; Sir William Murray, an honest 
worthy man, but tormented with the hypochondria ; 
Mrs. Graham belle et aimable ; Miss Cathcart, Mrs. 
Murray a painter, Mrs. King, Duchess and fine 
family, the Marquis Lord James Edward and Robert. 
Ladies Charlotte Emilia and children dance.” 

No letter has come to light describing the visit 
from the other side, no word from Jane or Mary to 
Louisa, the only absent sister, gives a glimpse of this 
unforgettable experience—such may one day be 
found in some family collection. But it is known 
that the poet, pleased in his honest heart with so much 
kindness and understanding, was at his best. It is 
said that all his poetry, all his prose, were eclipsed 
by the inspired charm of his talk—the one outlet 
of his genius that only his own generation could 
enjoy. 

It is good to know that this day brought to Burns 
one kind and steadfast friend in Robert Graham of 
Fintry, to whom he was to owe much in the future. 


“* Fintry, my stay in worldly strife 
Friend o’ my muse, friend o’ my life.” 


Mr. Dundas, the brilliant statesman, at that time 
Lord Advocate, with powerful patronage at his com- 
mand, was expected at Blair next day, and the Duke 
urged Burns to remain in order to meet him. Sucha 
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meeting might have changed the course of Burns’s life, 
but fate had ordained that Nicol should be with him, 
and nothing would induce Honest Willie to consent to 
any delay. He fumed, he fussed, he gave no one 
peace till the chaise was ordered. ‘Tradition says 
that Mary and her sisters, anxious for a little more of 
the poet’s society, had sent a messenger to the village 
inn to endeavour to bribe the driver of the coach to 
remove the shoes from one of the horses, so as to be 
ready with an excuse for not starting northwards. 
The driver, who possibly had experience of Nicol’s 
ravings, when his plans went astray, proved incor- 
ruptible, and Burns left Blair at the appointed time. 
The Grahams warmly invited him to visit them at 
Balgowan, and promised to show him the graves of 
Bessie Bell and Mary Gray at Lynedoch. Of this 
visit, if 1t was ever paid, no record remains. 

These two days at Blair he afterwards described as 
the happiest of his life. The story is well known of 
his visit to the Falls of Bruar, when he left Blair, 
where the little river comes through a chasm in the 
hill, forming cascades. ‘The banks were then all bare 
of wood and the water consequently very low. Burns 
wrote “ The humble petition of Bruar water’ and 
sent the verses to the Duke, with a letter to Walker : 


INVERNESS, 5th September 1787. 


‘ T have just time to write the foregoing, and to tell 
you that it was (at least most part of it) the effusion 
of a half hour I spent at Bruar. I do not mean it was 
extempore, for I have endeavoured to brush it up 
as well as Mr. Nicol’s chat and the jogging of the 
chaise would allow. It eases my heart a good deal, 
as rhyme is the coin with which a poet pays his debts 
of honour or gratitude. What I owe to the noble 
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family of Athole, of the first kind, I shall ever proudly 
boast, what I owe to the last, so help me God in my 
hour of need! I shall never forget. 

The little ‘ angel band!’ I declare I prayed for 
them very sincerely to-day at the Fall of Foyers. I 
shall never forget the fine family piece I saw at Blair ; 
the amiable, the truly noble Duchess, with her smiling 
little seraph on her lap, at the head of the table. ‘The 
lovely olive plants, as the Hebrew bard finely says, 
round the happy Mother ; the beautiful Mrs. Graham, 
the lovely sweet Miss Cathcart. I wish I had the 
powers of Guido to do them justice! My Lord 
Duke’s hospitality markedly kind indeed; Mr. 
Graham of Fintry’s charms of conversation. Sir W. 
Murray’s friendship—in short, the recollection of all 
that polite agreeable company raises an honest glow 
in my bosom.” 


It is easy to picture the delightful excitement 
the arrival of a Poem by Burns would cause in the 
family group at Blair. Probably the whole poem is 
little read now, but the last verses meant much to 
the family. 

“So may old Scotia’s darling hope, 

Your little angel band, 

Spring, like their fathers, up to prop 
Their honoured native land ! 

So may, through Albion’s farthest ken, 
To social-flowing glasses 

The grace be—‘ Athole’s honest men, 
And Athole’s bonnie lasses!’ ” 

This certainly is not Burns at his greatest, written 
as it was in a hurry, to the uninspiring sound of 
Nicol’s talk, and the jolts of the chaise over bad roads, 
but as a graceful acknowledgment of hospitality the 
verses were received with acclamation. ‘The Atholl 
family remembered that no visit had been paid to the 
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Falls of Bruar for a very long time. ‘Then and there 
a plan was made to walk thither, and when the Falls 
were reached, the poem was read aloud to the assembled 
children and their elders. 

As Josiah Walker after this point disappears from 
the family records, it may be of interest to follow his 
career a little further, particularly as one of his letters 
throws light upon the Eton of the day, as it appeared 
to a young Scot. He was engaged as tutor for little 
Tullibardine when the child was seven years old, and 
remained in this position for ten years, eight of which 
were spent at Eton. The following is a letter to 
his friend Dr. Finlayson from Eton, December 5, 


L787 


‘“‘ Five years ago, my friend, had I felt myself in 
my present situation, the blue devils would have been 
gnawing my nerves. Once I was full of feelings, but 
the care and wear of experience has blunted them. I 
have been at Eton five days and tho I have during 
that time been convinced that it is a most disagreeable 
situation for a Tutor, and worse even than my idea 
of it, yet this discovery has given me little uneasiness. 
I have feasted, laughed and gossiped with the utmost 
serenity, and when alone never gave a moment to 
melancholy musing. In fact, as it is a new scheme, 
I am determined to look on for a while, an observing 
spectator, and when it is no longer interesting and the 
drudgery of it becomes irksome, to quit it withthe 
utmost freedom and court a humbler but a happier 
lot in my own country. The nature of Eton is in 
every respect against a private tutor. ‘The Masters 
teach none themselves, but contrive to throw all 
the labour on the tutors. Besides they are all so rich, 
so purse-proud and so much addicted to allow conse- 
quence to a man only in proportion to his rank in the 
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Church, that a poor and proud Presbyterian cannot be 
greatly liked. For literature, beyond the bounds of 
their own grammar, they have none. ‘The question 
there is not ‘ What are his attainments? Is he in- 
genuous ?’” but ‘Is he an Etonian? Is he entered 
at King’s College? What views of preferment has 
eda 

All their leisure hours are devoted to cards, and a 
man who possessed the highest literary merit might 
live there an age without its being discovered. 

These circumstances may convince that I am by 
no means in congenial society, that my business 
(which is at present, teaching grammar rules infinitely 
more stubborn than Ruddimans) is not in the least 
degree directed by the Masters, and that my time 
will be as little at my own command as ever. The 
Duke indeed did not proceed so genteelly as I expected 
in his plan of establishing us at Eton. We were 
boarded so uncomfortably that I was obliged to tell 
His Grace plainly that I could not continue in that 
style. He is so very reasonable, however, when I 
remonstrate, and allows me now to settle myself to 
my mind, and in other respects shews so much esteem 
and affection, that I cannot with any pleasure indulge 
ideas of quitting or triumphing over a man in many 
respects the object of my regard. I intend for my 
amusement to write an account of all particulars 
respecting the School of Eton to Dr. Stewart. The 
idea of years at Eton would destroy the enjoyment of 
10,000.”’ 


Walker remained with his charge, but always 
assumed a martyred attitude, describing “ my former 
sacrifice of time, freedom, labour and enjoyment.” 
He was eventually appointed to a Professorship at 
Glasgow University. 
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After leaving Eton young Tullibardine suffered a 
- mental breakdown from which he never recovered, 
though he outlived his father for sixteen years, and 
died in 1846. 

The next letters are from Charles Cathcart, who, 
in the autumn of 1787, was on the point of departing 
for China. Pitt, then Prime Minister, having on a 
previous occasion consulted him in regard to the 
French islands with a view to commercial interests, 
now obtained ambassadorial powers from the King 
to open intercourse with the Emperor of China. 
Believing in Charles’ commanding talents, the young 
Premier chose a man of his own age for this important 
embassy. 

At this time the question of the Stadtholdership in 
Holland, upon which opinion in that country was 
deeply divided, seemed to give the French an oppor- 
tunity of interfering in Dutch affairs ; and as a result 
the relations between France and England were 
seriously strained. 

Before starting, Charles developed a cough which 
he thought might alarm Mary, and so determined 
was he to spare her a shadow of anxiety, that he nearly 
gave up the prospect of allowing her to come to 
London to say good-bye. However, this resolution 
did not hold, and the three sisters, or perhaps all 
four, were with him before he sailed. 


‘* The suspense between War and Peace,” he wrote 
to Thomas Graham, “‘ suspends all certainty about 
my departure. In case of War it is clear to me that 
the Vestal will be taken from me, and I may be 
delayed for ever. But if there be no war I shall go 
soon after the 20th of November. 

I have the house in Charles Street until the first 
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of December. It is abominably dirty, but if Mary 
could inhabit it, I should be too happy if Charlotte, 
M.G. and T.G. would make me a visit. It will be 
impossible for me to stir from Town. I have also 
now many Minuciz to settle about embarking my 
people and stores, etc. 

I shall, if I go, be in Climates infinitely pre- 
ferable to Bengal. You are, my Dear Friend, too 
partial to me, about parliamentary views—I do not 
feel that sort of Talent you are so good as to attribute 
to me; and | prefer my Nomination, do you know, 
to being even in as high a station as Secretary of War, 
if it were possible I could ever work my way so high by 
Parliament. 

I do not think I shall ever make another distant 
voyage except this, unless it was for a very high 
Station indeed, and my present Hobby Horse is that 
this voyage will enable me to pass many years at home 
with you all.”’ 


From the same. 
CHARLES STREET, 8th Sept. 1787. 


‘Tam very sorry that it is impossible for me to come 
down to Scotland. You write to me plump about 
China. I have been instructed not to mention where 
I am going, but in conversing with you we will suppose 
I am going to China—a supposition which should my 
particular friends put to me I would disavow. I 
have heard it mentioned as a fact—it has been spoken 
of at Brookes’s—but it is not generally believed, at 
least the knowing ones are dissipated and quiet in 
rural amusements, and cannot conceive that such a 
business could be dispatched during Mr. Dundas’s 
absence, hence the silence of the papers. 

I will tell you how I feel about going abroad. 

You know, I have been employed in a Political 
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capacity in India. A Provisional Convention was 
the result. Report says, and I believe it, that a 
Definitive Convention is signed at Versailles on the 
same subject. 

If this be a fact the Provisional Convention has 
preserved the peace in India, until the pleasure of the 
two Courts on the points in dispute should be known ; 
and by drawing discussion to points, and coming to 
temporary agreements on subjects canvassed ever 
since 65 with acrimony, a basis has evidently been 
formed for a definitive arrangement. 

Such were the objects for which I was deputed to 
Mauritius. I have received the approbation of the 
Government that sent me. The Signature of the 
Definitive Convention closes the period of responsi- 
bility for the Provisional one ; and if the Government 
of this country after a year’s consideration of my 
conduct offer to me the management of a new and 
important Negociation, have I not reason internally 
to crow on the ground on which I stand? 

This consideration alone would tempt me to go 
abroad—but I have other reasons. ‘The business 
I am sent on is in my idea an experiment necessary to 
our commercial interests. If it fails, still it was the 
duty of Government to try it. If it succeeds, I feel 
that it will give me strong claims on this country, and 
popular ground to crow on. 

I am satisfied with the conduct of Government 
and of the India Company, relative to my Estab- 
lishment. My allowances will certainly support 
me in a style suited to the situation, and if I am 
prudent enable me to save at least {1000 a year. 
This is my belief, and if I am away three years, I 
shall return on this estimate clear of the world, 
which is rich for a younger brother not arrived at 
the years of discretion. In three years I shall fortify 
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myself in habits of business, and that in itself is a 
resource, even if I should not get any solid mark of 
favor by the adventure. | 

After my next return, I will cut according to my 
cloth. During this visit to Europe, I have lived— 
as a temporary glimpse of sunshine—at my ease, 
and why not, when youth’s the season made for joy, 
and so little of mine passes in a civilized society.”’ 


From the same. 
October 1787. 


“The time of my departure approaches so near 
that I am kept in a continual bustle. 

While there was any appearance of my Mission 
being delayed or dropt, it was imprudent to make 
final preparations. 

This adds to my business now. I expect to get 
away from ‘T’own the 18th Novr. and to sail the 2oth 
from Spithead. ‘Taking leave at Court of Great Men 
and of Men in Office, exclusive of sending off my 
baggage, will take me up so much, that I shall hardly 
have an opportunity of seeing much of my sisters or 
of you, my Dear Friend, if you could be up before 
then. 

This almost makes me wish not to have to undergo 
the painful ceremonial of taking leave of you all. 

I know Mary’s kindness would occasion such a 
scene to annoy her excessively, and altogether I have 
made up my mind to pushing off my boat without 
letting my precise time of departure be known, until 
after the sailing of the Vestal. 

Besides, | am afraid when you learn that I expect 
to be dispatched so soon, you might think of posting up 
or putting yourself out of your way on my account. 

When I have made out this Grand Tour, I hope 
I shall be able to settle in Europe at least, and perhaps 
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in this happy Isle, where so many kind friends of 
mine reside.” 


From the same. 
CHARLES ST., 12 Nov. 1787. 


‘“‘T have sent a letter to the Post for my Brother 
saying I had neither head nor heart to answer yours ; 
that a house was taken for Mary and you in S. Audley 
Street, and that I was in hopes it would not be decided 
until Mary talked it over at Dall, whether Charlotte 
and her came up. 

I can really argue, according to my firm belief, 
that as | go soon South, my cough 1s nothing and I am 
sure Mary would think so. I shall not be busy of 
evenings and as the house is ready and Mary has been 
once in the kind intention of coming up, it would make 
me uneasy afterwards, to think I had dissuaded her 
from so kind a plan. 

I am really happy to be employed on this expedi- 
tion, extremely so, and if Mary, persuaded of that, 
will also believe with me that my cough, as | am going 
south and to be quiet at sea, is nothing, I rather now 
wish her to come. I shall be constantly with my 
other sisters in the evenings, and really it will not 
in the least flurry me if Charlotte and Mary come 
up. 

All the medical people say it is nothing but the 
bustle and agitation of business that keeps my cough 
up. I am satisfied of it too, so I am ashamed to 
appear so wavering, but wish now Mary may proceed 
with you.” 


From the same. 


CHARLES STREET, 15 Nov. 1787. 


‘Do come up with Mary and I cannot advise with 
regard to Town or Country. No 17 South Audley 


HON. CHARLES CATHCAK? 


From a portrait by Romney 
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Street is aired and ready, and Lady Stormont can 
receive you, and lodge all. 

I shall not get away before the 24th or 25th. It 
will be too late for you to go back for my sisters, if 
you once come up without them. I own after all 
that has passed on the subject it will now be a great 
disappointment to me if my sisters do not come up. 
In short, my dear Graham, writing kills me. . . .” 


He sailed on 13th December. The first news 
received by the family was in a cheering note to 
Thomas Graham from John Ewart, the ship’s doctor, 
who wrote from Madeira on 4th January that the 
health of Colonel Cathcart had considerably improved. 
“Indeed I could not have expected a more decided 
change for the better than has taken place.” 

By the 15th March they were at Capetown. Lord 
Cathcart wrote to Thomas Graham from London in 


July : 


‘““ My note from Charles of the 15th of March from 
the Cape Town arrived yesterday, does not speak in 
very great spirits of his health. I suspect the society 
of the Vestal does not afford so much amusement to 
enliven him as other voyages when he has studied less 
and taken pains to divert himself more.”’ 


Carrying Charles far beyond all help or hope of 
_ recovery, the Vestal sailed eastwards. His eager 
spirit fought for life, straining with ardour towards 
the Imperial mission he longed to carry out, in the 
land he was never to see. China was still far distant 
when on i1oth June 1788 the end came. 


_A letter dated October 8th, 1788, from Captain 
Patrick Agnew, gives a full account of Charles’s last 
15 
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voyage. Reading between the lines of Captain 
Agnew’s natural expresssions of regret and sympathy, 
and his details of the fluctuations of the disease, it is 
clear that Charles had inspired his shipmates with an 
uncommon degree of respect and affection. The 
writer notes that his eagerness to carry out his mission 
prevented his lingering in climates where his health 
might have benefited ; and that he showed a touching 
concern that attention should be paid to the other 
invalids 1 on the ship before himself. 

The funeral at Anger in the East Indies was 
carried out with unusual marks of honour. “A 
Danish Indiaman lying in the road obligingly offered 
to join in the honours to be paid to the memory of 
a man whose character the Captain knew and 
esteemed.’’ 2 

Months passed before the news of their brother’s 
death reached the family in Britain. Meanwhile 
life went on in its ordinary course, the sisters little 
suspecting how much of love, ambition, honour and 


pride had been swept from their horizon by the death 
of Charles. 


Mary Graham to her Husband in London. 
DUNKELD, Friday, fuly 1788. 


“I must confine myself if possible to a few lines 
tho’ I am tempted to write a volume, and should 
certainly do so, if I was to begin telling you all I have 
thought since Wednesday which seems to be at least 


1 The two young officers Galbert and Davers, appointed as subordinates 
to Charles Cathcart, were both taken ill on the voyage and died on the same 
day. 

* Many years afterwards, when the telegraphic cable was laid from 
Anger Point to Sumatra, the coffin of Charles Cathcart was discovered. 
The tombstone was removed, and is now in the Cathedral at Shanghai. 
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twelve days, tho’ every hour has been agreeably 
passed since I came here. We have walked, read, 
worked, conversed, and I have even drawn a little, 
so that you see I have obeyed your orders in amusing 
myself. I have not forgot what you recommended 
most of all to me tho’ most difficult. 

I have had no difficulties, no worries and I appre- 
hend none. Charlotte is particularly attentive from 
her desire of pleasing you. She begged me just now 
to say a great deal to you from her.”’ 


A sentence in Lady Christian’s next letter refers 
fleetingly to the remarkable story of Deacon Brodie 
of the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, a Town Councillor 
and respected substantial citizen by day, a successful 
burglar by night. His capture and trial excited 
extraordinary interest throughout the country, and 
culminated in his execution on 1st October 1788. 
Lady Christian’s quotation no doubt conveyed some- 
thing to her mind; at all events it sufficed to give 
support to the pious reflection she never could resist 
expressing. 

The report of Deacon Brodie’s marriage is new 
and probably without foundation. ‘The reader is left 
wondering if the suggested bride was Annie Grant, by 
whom he had three children, or Jean Watt with her 
two boys. 


“They say the Town is quite dull,”’ writes Lady 
Christian to her son, ‘“‘ everybody out of it, and all 
the publick amusements at an end. Brodie’s tryal 
comes on next week. He has married a woman who 
had children to him, in order to entitle them to 
different privileges as Burger’s children, for which he 
is applauded. He was advised to send for a Clergy- 
man to talk with. His answer was, there was no 
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need, he had a Bible by him. Poor unhappy creature, 
he has not followed the precept or warning of the 
Author of following lines, who [I forget, 


“Trust not the first false step of Guilt 
It hangs upon a precipice.” 


A vast many fine people and carriages are in ‘Town. 
Mr. Nisbet of Dirleton in a fine phaeton with 6 
Flanders mares driving himself and only one Postilion. 
I dont think I would have mounted it, tho he would 
make me a present of the whole. ‘The Assembly last 
night was for the benefit of the Master of the Cere- 
monys Capt. Graham our namesake. It was thought 
he would make {200. Many gave guineas for their 
Tickets. Some of the people counted 140 carriages 
as they came from the Race. A Consart to-night 
and an Assembly to be after at the Rooms. Our 
Street has plenty of noise with the Carriages. 

They say Lord Findlater and Lord Fiffe demand 
British Peerages, the first is not in that esteem that I 
think he will get it. There was a time he could not 
apear in London he was so look’ down upon. Perhaps 
he is reclaimed. I wish it may be so. ‘The Dutchess 
of Gordon wanted all the members to been her 
chusing. Mr. Dundas said she should have her quota 
but no more, at which she was much displeased.” 


On roth October the news of the death of Charles 
Cathcart on 1oth June reached the family. 

No letter written actually at the time conveys an 
idea of the heart-breaking sorrow and shock it was to 
Mary. But there is a letter to her husband, written 
by her the following year, looking back on the first 
overwhelming moments of that grief. 
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Mary Graham to her Husband. 
BaLGowaNn, toth of October 1789. 


“How can I employ myself so well as in renewing 
the Promises and hopes which were my Comfort in 
this sad day last year. When I remember what I felt 
then, 1 remember also the Consolation you gave me 
but tho’ thought is almost too much for me now, you 
must help me to bear it by helping me to repay you 
for your unwearied Goodness, and if possible to 
deserve it. I shall not go back to past recollections 
of my faults, but look forward still to the effect of that 
loss which has made such an impression on my Heart 
that I cannot help hoping I must still be the better 
for it. Everyone of those thoughts and remembrances 
we cherish and treasure up as belonging to His idea 
leads naturally to an ardent wish of doing that would 
have pleased Him and acting as he would have done. 
I have felt the inexpressible satisfaction of following 
out this thought in trifling things, and on occasions 
where [ had not the least merit in following the impulse 
of inclination and gratitude, but I have also felt too 
often the despair of finding myself engaged in thoughts 
and actions unworthy of Him. You know the turn 
of my thoughts and schemes last year, you know what 
they have been since—the Past cannot be recalled, 
but the Memory of it remains as a Punishment or a 
Reward. Happy those who can look back upon it 
with comfort, let me now endeavour only to look 
forward and leave this dark prospect behind me. [ 
would not wish to feel less in thinking of our loss. With 
regard to ourselves it must appear greater every day, 
but Many Comforts have been afforded to us in it 
and some I hope still remain, in thinking and talking 
of him and to perpetuate His memory for ever among 
us, and at least in Wishing well to all who had any tie 
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to him, or whom he was interested in, which is a 
thought to enlarge one’s Heart as His was so Benevolent. 
The Regret which is inseparable from his idea is 
really hardly to be called painful even when it over- 
comes one, as His Happiness now appears so certain 
and before it was always doubtful.” 


The following letter 1 is one of the most moving on 
the subject of the death of Charles. It was written by 
his nephew, William Murray, to his mother, Lady 
Stormont, and is a wonderfully expressed tribute 
from a little boy of eleven years old. 


WESTMINSTER, Ocir. 12th 1788. 


‘* Tam very sorry to hear of our general loss. I feel 
the want of him myself, but I pity you still more 
who have lost so Dear a Brother. I am more com- 
forted now than I was last night, for I thought it was 
my own Brother. I beg you would not imagine 
from this that it is an Indifferent matter to me, by 
no means, I feel your loss in particular more even than 
my own, I know the pangs that you must feel from 
so near a loss by my own feelings when I thought it 
was my Brother. I shall be ever anxious on your 
account, for I know that the least thing makes you ill, 
and what must such a thing as this. For all I am 
young still I could perceive how much he was Esteemed 
by every one for his amiable disposition, how much 
his Company was researched after, such a character 
all through life, his actions and his praises will come 
more to light and his name will be remembered by 
every one with sincere marks of affection and sorrow 

* This letter is endorsed by Lady Stormont; ‘“‘ copy of William’s answer 


to my letter informing him of my loss, I believe I said ‘ Charles’ and 


omitted the word Brother, which occasioned the additional alarm he 
mentions.”’ 
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for his loss. If Heaven is a place to receive good 
people, sure he is entitled toa place. I beg you would 
not have any anxiety about me, the greatest comfort 
that I can receive is hearing that you are well and 
though you must sincerely feel this shocking loss, 
that you bear it with an equal mind. 

I am glad to hear Lord Mansfield is better. Mr. 
Ward was so obliging as to ask me to breakfast this 
morning and said that I should come always for a few 
days, till it was fit for me to go about as usual.” 


The following quaint fragment in Louisa’s hand- 
writing must concern the family mourning for Charles : 


“T intend to bring my Bombazeen gown with 
black sattin ribbon and wear it as long as I am here : 
it is more comfortable than silk and feels deeper. 
Propose the same to the Duchess and I will to Lady 
Cathcart. Families have certainly a right to indulge 
themselves in any mournful fancy upon such an 
occasion. I have another idea of a large lockit, with 
a little black ribbon bow, to be worn always with Hair, 
which I have got enough of for four, and a little 
inscription in black and white enamel round the 
name on the back, and if you think of something 
short, pretty and applicable besides, we might have 
them all the same to wear always. I think it would 
be comforting. Hair not plaited but laid in a large 
Ringlet loose.” 


Mary Graham to her Husband at Balgowan. 


DUNKELD, Tues. night, Nov. 1788. 


“‘T am much obliged to you for sending Lady 
Stormont’s letter and very glad to hear from you at 
the same time. I had a comfortable conversation 
with the Duchess this morning and found her just 
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as I expected. I believe it was a relief to us both, and 
neither of us were overcome by it. I have not indulged 
any of those thoughts you are afraid of. They will, I 
hope, never return, but I own I feel more strongly 
than ever a wish to shew you my gratitude which no 
words can shew for all that has past lately. I felt 
quite struck with the recollection of all you have 
done for me, and all that you have felt, as if it was 
new to me in talking with the Duchess to-day. I 
went out a-walking with Charlotte as you desired me 
and was much the better for it.” 


CHAPTER XII 
SOCIAL LIFE 


N November 1788 the whole country shared in the 
distress of George I11.’s second attack of insanity. 
One result was a sharp quarrel in Court and political 
circles about the Regency. Pitt declared that Parlia- 
ment had power to appoint any Regent. Fox claimed 
that the Prince of Wales is Regent by right. Round 
this question there arose a noise of rumours, abuse, 
hopes, intrigues—the party supporting the Prince 
grasping desperately at power and place, while he did 
his utmost to secure sovereign power for himself. 
Robert Greville, whose close friendship with the 
Stormonts continued unbroken, happened to be the 
Equerry-in-waiting on the King at the time, and 
remained with him at Windsor and Kew till he 
regained his health. Louisa Stormont would, there- 
fore, be more fully informed than other people as 
to the real prospects of recovery, which she evidently 
thought were slight. 


Lady Stormont to Mary Graham 


“Mr. Pitt is soliciting addresses to the Regent from 
all the towns in England to keep him in power. Pray 
mention without quoting me, that ‘ you will soon see 
addresses for Mr. Pitt’s continuing Minister, as the 
letters to that purpose are writing with all Expedition.’ 
I fear my Brother is too much influenced by living 


with those people, he does not feel this, but I am sure 
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it is so. ‘There is not the least amendment [in the 
King’s mental condition] or appearance of it, but it is 
treason in any person to speak the truth. Dr. Willis,’ 
a determined Pittite, is not deceived himself, but he 
assists Mr. Pitt in the deception of the rest of the 
world. What you saw in the newspapers of a letter 
Dr. Willis wrote to Mr. Pitt, which he received during 
the Debate in the House of Commons Tuesday, in 
which he said he had the greatest hopes of a speedy 
recovery, is perfectly true. It is equally true that 
at the moment the letter was written and all that night 
he The King was worse than ever he has been.”’ 


“The only news I hear,” writes Lady Christian, 
“is Sir William Ramsay to be married to Doctor 
Robertson’s Daughter,? who will be heiress of Ardblair 
and {12,000 besides. It is a great marriage for him. 
The Girle is commended but not handsome. 

I forgot when you mention’s sending me a Muff 
that this winter I have not the least occasion for it 
as | have at present a large Muff stuff’d with Wool 
cover’d black Mode and Crape trimmings which will 
serve me this Winter, the next if wanted will be time 
enough to provide one—but if you can send me three 
or 4 Ermin skins I have some left of trimming of my 
Clock as wd. make me a Tippet which is of great use 
to me in cold weather.” 


Later in the year Charlotte made her public 
appearance at the Perth Races and balls, with her 
young cousin Miss Napier. Thomas Graham was 
one of the stewards. ‘I have no hunters,” he says, 
“and do not mean to drink, so that I do not expect 
to get much credit by the discharge of my office.” 

' The King’s physician. 


*'This marriage did not come off. Christian Robertson married 
Laurence Oliphant of Gask. 
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From Mary Graham to her Husband at Edinburgh. 


BaLGowaNn, Wednesday. 

“Tam still disappointed to find myself no longer 
at Scone,! where I was really too happy, and without 
my usual comforts here, but don’t think me so un- 
reasonable as to be low-spirited. I see this time will 
pass away very well. I am quite satisfied that I did 
right to stay, and rejoiced to think that Charlotte is 
with Lady Stormont, and that you will see her in her 
Publick Appearance, and help her out of many difh- 
culties. If I could but be certain that this moment 
she is well and happy I should feel quite in spirits 
about her. Pray say something you can think of to 
encourage her. I know Lady Stormont will too, 
and that she will bring her forward, and if this is the 
case I shall have no fears about her. I trust you and 
she will remember all that I have forgot about her 
and her things. I recollected so many yesterday 
that I might have mentioned that I gave it up, and 
must leave all to your knowledge of her and observa- 
tion which will suggest many that would seem too 
trifling to anybody who knew her less. 

Should not Charlotte have something of a Dust 
bonnet for the evenings for dining out? You will 
see what she is likely to want, something white or 
blue, in short you will see about this.” 


The Grahams went south early in the year, to give 


Charlotte the opportunity of seeing something of 
fashionable life in London. 


From the same. 


HOLLEs STREET, Monday, Feb. 1790. 


‘1 thank you a thousand times for doing what I 
wished. I did flatter myself you would trust to me, 


' Where she had been staying with the Stormonts. 
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and I hope you will have no regrets. I shall write 
you but a word as Charlotte’s hair is dressing and 
mine must be prepared. We don’t put on our gowns 
till after dinner at Portland Place. I hope all will 
go on very well. Lady Cathcart will not have many 
people. I promised her to go early, it will be a good 
preparation for the other Assembly if we feel equal 
to both, as we shall see several of the same people, 
but I shall decide according to circumstances ; per- 
haps send Charlotte with the Duchess, perhaps neither 
of us go. A little will depend upon her looks which 
promise very well at present. 

I hope you are Hunting.” 


From the same. 
LITTLEGROVE. 


‘“* T am at this moment in the height of indecision, 
pray hear and then decide for me. It is about the 
Oratorio. ‘There is company to dinner on Wednesday, 
but Lady Stormont has no objection to my leaving 
her, and will go afterwards to Lady Frances Harpur, 
but if I thought there was the least chance of her 
feeling what may be done to her eye tomorrow, nothing 
will make me go. Lady Stormont advises taking a 
box, a distant one from the stage, for five people, but 
that we should each pay at the door; this would 
make a difference in one respect. I am covetous,and 
mean to be so, while I think I can do any good with 
the little money I can spare. SF antaises cease to please 
in that light, and you must advise me on all occasions 
to silence them. ‘This is one, tho’ a melancholy one, 
for I will not answer not to be overcome by such music. 
If I don’t go, I shall not think any more about it, 
and apply the sum, small as it is, to some purpose 
with the same ideas I should be full of there. At the 
same time I own it is a mite, but all those nothings tell.” 
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Louisa, Lady Stormont, to Mary Graham. 


PORTLAND PLACE. 


“I must now tell you of a ball at Lady 
Spencers I was at last night. It was in the drawing- 
room upstairs, the supper in that end circular 
room. George? was dancing with Lady Gertrude ? 
who is a beautiful creature ; she is very like Lady 
Carlisle, her eyes and mouth are quite beautiful, 
her nose at present pretty, but I am not sure 
whether it may not grow Jdargish. She has a more 
lively countenance than Lady Caroline, but I dont 
like the expression of it so well, and she is still 
my beauty. George divided his attentions between 
Lady Carlisle and me, you would have laughed to 
have heard him calling out, ‘ Lady Carlisle, shall I 
speak for your servants? Shall I fetch your cloak ?’ 
It was really quite ridiculous, it was such natural 
politeness in him ; and his admiration of Lady Gertrude 
who, however, he complained of to both Father and 
Mother because she would not dance with him enough. 

Charles ® took charge of Lady Elizabeth, and these 
four sat together at supper. Lady Carlisle is vastly 
fond of them. But I must tell you about the supper. 
There were 3 tables with Desert frames upon each, 
representing a fairy tale. ‘The design and great part 
of the execution by Lady Spencer herself. The 
middle table I forget, it was however Prince something 
—perhaps you will remember when I describe it. 
The Frame was beautiful, an imitation of an enchanted 
palace with colonnes de cristal rubis diamans emerauds 
or et argent, in short all we read of in those histories, 

1 Lady Stormont’s second son, then about ten years old. 

2 Of the daughters of Lady Carlisle : Lady Caroline Howard married 
the first Lord Cawdor, 1789. Lady Elizabeth married fifth Duke of 


Rutland in 1799. Lady Gertrude married William Sloane Stanley in 1806. 
% Lady Stormont’s third son, about nine years old. 
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a great many white cats, and I think one black one, 
which I suppose were all fairies, and the Prince just 
returned from his travels in a scarlet coat, star and 
ribbon, making a low bow to the most important of 
these cats. 

One table had Barbe Bleu represented as follows : 
a square tower with sceur Anne leaning over the 
battlements, Barbe Bleu holding I[ forget her name, 
by the hair, and at the other end of the Frame the 
Brothers galloping to her relief upon a fine broad road, 
in the middle of a plain. The other table had a 
cottage, in it a bed with old Red Riding Hood in 
it, the wolf just coming in and little Red Riding Hood 
walking in the garden. ‘The rest of the Frame being 
laid out in a shrubbery.” 


From the same. 


PORTLAND PLaAcE, May 1790. 


‘* T begin to-night, my dearest Mary, because I have 
so little time during the day. ... Lady Carlisle 
was here this morning in great beauty and very unlike 
a grandmother which I hope she will be some months 
hence. I did not think it civil to question about 
Lady Caroline, but when I asked her how she did 
she said quite well with such satisfaction that I am sure 
she goes on well. She said she lived a great deal at 
home, which you know I had heard. . . . You will be 
surprised with what I am going to tell you, as you 
know my horror of journeys and leaving Home and 
any of my children, but I intend to go to Scotland 
with Lord Stormont whenever the dissolution happens, 
for it is dreadful to be in that agitation and have 
nobody to tell it to. 

It is now again thought likely it may be next 
month —they say the moment will seem more 
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favourable to Mr. Pitt than if the War was actually 
begun, and should there be peace, his popularity 
will be excessive, so that in every way I think it 
likely it may be this summer. I shall hope to see 
you a great deal, but my intention is to be governed 
entirely by circumstances, and by what I find will 
best suit Lord Stormont. As for my sejour at Edin- 
burgh, visits, dinners, etc., are out of the question 
for me. I cannot look forward to it as a party of 
pleasure, except that I shall see you. I shall certainly 
pass some days at Scone and see what is going on 
there. 

Tuesday morning. I suppose you have heard that 
Lord Graham 1s really going to be married, and has 
made a very good choice—the Duchess of Manchester’s 
daughter, Lady Caroline. I do not think her the 
most beautiful Lady Caroline, but she is very well 
spoken of. I hope she will be as lucky as he is. He 
is older and I hope for her sake steadier than when he 
first married.” 


From the same. 


BELLEVUE, EDINBURGH, 
Wednesday, fuly 1790. 


“We arrived safe here last night between 8 and g— 
near Kinross one of the heaviest showers I ever saw. 
We sat in the Coach during the trajet at the Queens 
Ferry rather than be wet or tumble down with Caroline 
in getting out. I consented to be hoisted up on the 
Coach, but did not like it much, in spite of Charlotte’s 
repeated assurances there was no danger. We did 
but just save the tide. 

We found a good dinner, which was served up ina 
minute. Lord Stormont was out, and dines out 
again to-day. I find he is very gay and constant in 
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his attendance at the Race ground. Lord Stormont 
says they go from the Play to the Assembly. I find he 
is very thick with the Duchess of Gordon, who is 
against the British Peers voting ; he was at the Play 
with her a night or two ago. 

The only person I have seen to-day is my Brother ; 
he met Lord Stormont in the street yesterday and 
learnt from him where we all were, but Lord Stormont 
was in great haste as he was going to a Concert of 
Pipers, which my Brother heard had ended in a Ballet 
of Pipers. Lord Stormont told me it was a cussed 
thing.” 


Charlotte Cathcart to Mary Graham. 
Friday, July 16th, 1790. 

‘* T like my Chaperon very much, she is so well bred 
and so good humoured and agreeable that one cannot 
feel afraid of her. I went to the Race with her 
yesterday and enjoyed it very much; it was quite a 
new sight to me and I saw very well without a glass ; 
my Brother and Lady Cathcart dined here and Lady 
C. assisted while my Gown was putting on which was 
really doing me a service. 

Lady Stormont surprised me this morning with 
a very pretty bonnet ; it 1s spotted muslin lined with 
pink and trimmed with a plaiting of white lace. It 
was such a pretty present that I am quite afraid of 
spoiling it. We were all upon the sands to-day when 
there was the prettiest Race that could be. The 
Horse that Lady Stormont fixed upon at first won 
after a disputed Heat and was obliged to carry more 
weight because he was older than the other horse 
which was a good one too. Lady Stormont enjoyed it 
very much as we all did.” 
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Louisa Stormont to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 


Wednesday (early September), 1790. 


“I am vastly glad my Brother and Lady Cathcart 
arrived so opportunely and that you had so soon the 
distraction of going to Blair. I see you all there, and 
my Brother and Lady Cathcart at dinner and supper. 
The thing that is most insupportable to me is the 
extreme familiarity of the old Stewart and the 
Puppyism of the younger. The Bonne chere is the 
only comfort of Blair. I own I hate that life, and 
shall never pay my devozrs at that place if I can help 
5 


16 


CHAPTER XIII 


HUSBAND AND WIFE 


ORE than one family event befell in 1790. 
The marriage of Archie with Miss Frances 
Henrietta Fremantle, daughter of John Fremantle of 
Abbots Aston, was the subject of anxious thought to 
the sisters who had had charge of him ever since he was 
six years old. Mary especially, far away at Balgowan, 
found it difficult to accept with complete cordiality 
Archie’s idea of beginning married life on the very 
modest income of a curate. It is the measure of 
Archie’s excitement that in his letter to Mary an- 
nouncing his engagement, he omitted to mention the 
lady’s name. Louisa’s accounts of Miss Fremantle 
were reassuring. Events were to justify Archie in 
his impulsive determination, for the marriage proved 
happy in every respect... He made a success of 
his profession, obtained the living at Methley and of 
Kippax in Yorkshire, and later was Prebendary of 
York. 


' Children of Archibald Cathcart : 

1. Frances Louisa, born 1794. Died 1881. 

2. Archibald William, born 1796. Died 1815. Unmarried. 

3. Marianne Elizabeth, born 1798. Died 1850. Unmarried. 

4. Catherine Selina, born 1800. Married 1839 Robert Smith of 
Capenhurst House, Chester. 

5. Frederica, born 1804. Married John Lodge. Died 1860. 

6. Charlotte, born 1805. Died 1882. Unmarried. 

7. Isabella Sophia, born 1808. Married 3rd November 1829 Samuel 
Crompton of Woodend, Yorkshire, who was made a Baronet in 1838. 
Died 1890. Issue, four daughters (Elizabeth, the eldest, married 2nd 
April 1850, her cousin, Alan, third Earl of Cathcart). 


8. Elizabeth Sarah, born 1814. Married 1842, Major Robert Stuart, 
H.M. Minister at Hayti. 
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Archibald Cathcart to Mary Graham. 


NEWPORT, Fan. 15. 


‘* In the first place rest assured that we shall never 
do anything rash or precipitate. I am so well aware 
of the misery that would ensue that I shall most 
patiently wait the hour when fortune may deign to 
smile upon me. A very moderate share of prefer- 
ment according to my views and those of Miss 
Fremantle would enable us to set out in a way which 
tho’ small, would yet be no discredit to our friends, 
nor too much below the manner in which she has been 
accustomed to live. With a contented disposition, 
a very great share of good humour and great resources 
of amusement, a lady may be happy in the retired 
way in which people of our profession live. ‘Therefore 
I do not feel any scruples in looking forward to this 
alliance, and as the world goes, I think we may have 
a very good chance of happiness.” 


Louisa Stormont to Mary Graham at Balgowan. 


LONDON, Ist Fune 1790. 


‘* T was quite pleased with yesterday evening. The 
appearance and behaviour of both Mother and 
Daughter was just what I could wish. Lady Frances 
Harpur came ; which I was glad of, for she really took 
to them. Miss Fremantle has a particular counten- 
ance and it is a pleasing one, her chin is rather long 
but there is something about her mouth that gives her 
countenance particular character and is pretty ; her 
full face is the best, and when she is attentive and 
listening she looked quite pretty, but I take her to be 
better than pretty. I confess to you I liked her 
infinitely better than the first time I saw her. They 
are to come to me this morning.” 
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Jane, the Duchess, had always been considered 
the strongest of the four sisters. She had, however, 
borne nine children. She suffered acutely in the 
news of the death of her brother Charles, and her 
last baby’s birth followed only a few weeks later. 
The child died when he was six months old. ‘To lose 
babies was in those days one of the sad commonplaces 
of life; mothers seldom reared more than a few of 
the children born to them. But the Atholl nursery 
had been fortunate—only one infant had died hitherto 
—Mary Louisa, in the early days of the marriage. 
To Jane, the loss of little Frederick was a crushing 
blow following the great shock of her brother’s death. 
The burden proved too great for her strength. Rapid 
decline set in. The Duke brought her to London 
for the best advice. The family eagerly acclaimed 
the doctor’s opinion that the birth of another baby 
was to be expected which would account for some 
of the disquieting symptoms. But the real trouble 
lay in the inherited tendency to consumption, which 
had already claimed victims in both her parents and 


Charles. 


The last letter of Jane to Mary was written just 
after it had been decided to carry her to London. 
Of all her suffering she says nothing—true to the 
family agreement to conceal everything that might 
give pain or anxiety to Mary. 


Duchess of Atholl to Mary Graham. 
HANOVER Square, Novr. 26th 1790. 
“We arrived here before twelve o’clock having 
slept last night at Hatfield; we have just taken a 


comfortable first Dinner, and the Duke is gone in 
full Dress to The House of Lords where the King 
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goes to-day for the second time. That circumstance 
makes it of no consequence to the Duke having 
missed the first day. I hope you got safe to Brookes- 
by and that we did not occasion your travelling in 
the dark. We found Stilton an excellent sleeping- 
place, and the Bedchambers very near the Dining- 
room. The servants sittingroom was I believe 
across the Court. We heard of a great run upon 
the road ; but were annoyed by nobody, and made 
out the journey very pleasantly indeed without the 
least fatigue to any of the Party. We are a good deal 
at a loss for want of our servants and Baggage which 
went by sea, and it is uncertain how long that distress 
may last ; for some things we sent by a ship which 
sailed the 28th of Octr. from Dundee have not yet 
been heard of. 

P.S.—I am certainly much stronger for the 
journey.” 


Lord Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Brookesby. 


WHITEHALL, Nov. 1790. 


“The Duke and Duchess arrived yesterday about 
noon. Lady Cathcart went to the Duchess immedi- 
ately and has been with her great part of this morning, 
and I was an hour with her last night and again this 
morning when I met Lord Stormont. . . 

It is her own belief that she is with child, and it 
is the opinion of everybody about her. She un- 
doubtedly has less languor this day than she had 
yesterday. . . . The Captain and Mrs. Murray, Mrs. 
King, and the General were there last night. There 
was much racket in the room, and apparently had 
been since dinner. When I went away I shook 
hands with the Duchess and I am confident she had 
no fever, nor had she the least flushing. However, 
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all this is idle talk, while there are Physicians in 
London.” 


The course of Jane’s illness has been traced by 
the pen of Mr. George Baird, the Atholl Chaplain, 
who was a witness of all that happened and wrote 
an account for Mary Graham. 

His account of the manner in which the death of 
her little son.preyed upon her mind is perhaps too 
painful to be reprinted at length in such a chronicle 
as this, and a few extracts must suffice. 


‘“* T have seen her talk of him for an hour in tears. 
The sight of a child of his age, the sound of their 
voices, were sources to the last of real affliction. I 
have seen the tears start into her eye when a beggar 
with a child in her arms came to the door of the 
carriage. ...She once saw a cradle at Lord 
Cathcart’s which overpowered her much. She 
stopped some time at the top of the stairs before 
she got firmness to go forward. 


The day before she died she was able to be in the 
drawing-room for dinner. When the children came 
into the room and sat down at table as usual, she 
looked to each of them, one after the other most 
piteously. She broke a bit of toasted bread and 
stretched out her hand with part of it to Lord Robert— 
she said nothing when she gave it to him—but seemed 
disposed to lean down upon the sofa on which she sat. 
The Duke desired us to go upstairs. The children 
all rose and came away, but she did not lift up her 
eye to follow them as she used to do—and she never 
saw or spoke to them again. 


She fell asleep for ever on the afternoon of the 
following day. There has not one sawed pang been 
felt, the mind was at ease and ready. . 
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Jane had expressed a wish to be buried in the South 
Audley Street Chapel beside her parents, but possibly 
the Duke did not know this. At any rate it was 
decided to carry her to the burying-place in the 
Cathedral at Dunkeld, where the funeral was made 
the occasion of a great Highland gathering. 


Lady Christian Graham to Thomas Graham. 
Hopetoun House, Dec. 16th 1790. 


“I had last night, my Dearest, your letter which in 
some degree relieved me from my anxiety about my 
Daughter as you say both her and Lady Stormont are 
well. The shock must have been great to them all. 
I am glad at the children coming to Brooksby, it will 
be a great thing to occupy my Daughter’s mind, which 
she will require, and be a comfort to her. I wont 
write to her for some time but she wont doubt of 
my concern and sincere simpathy with her and could 
I aleviate her grieff by anything I could say I should 
have wrote, but I trust her Religion and good principles 
will support her and enable her to be resigned to the 
wise Disposer of every event that befalls us, this is 
what can only give consolation. We are short- 
sighted mortals and cannot comprehend the compass 
of his providence. The language of our souls should 
ever be the Will of Heaven be done. The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be 
his holy name. 

Lady Hopetoun recovers very slowly they all join 
in kind compliments to you and my Daughter, my 
love and blessing to her and may Almighty God bless 
protect and guide you both is my ardent prayer we 
had two days snow and since some terrible high winds 
my Brother holds out surprizingly well.” 
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A Note by Mary Graham. 
30th Dec. of 1790. 


“This day is devoted to the last sad duty that 
remains still to be paid to our dear Sister. Dunkeld, 
where we have seen her so happy, is at this moment a 
scene of affliction, but tho she is the object of it, she 
does not feel it. She is raised above the cloud that 
hangs over this melancholy day, and if she could know 
what passes here such a tribute of affection and respect 
as is now shewn to her memory would be pleasing to 
her. But she felt beyond expression the grief of the 
survivors in such moments as these, she could not have 
stood the idea of being the cause of such feelings in 
leaving the world, and that was mercifully spared her 
at the last. She never saw the Duke’s affliction, she 
saw nothing but his continued care and attention 
and felt the support of them to the last moment of 
her life. He finds a comfort in continuing them as if 
she could still be conscious of them. Our gratitude 
must speak for Her. 

We feel all that she could have felt and exult in 
such testimonies of tenderness and respect, which 
show to all how highly esteemed and loved our dear 
Sister was, how happy she lived and died.” 


Mary, sensitive of soul and fragile of body, 
had now in the course of two years endured 
bereavements hard to be borne. Just as Jane had 
no strength to combat the double grief of the loss of 
her brother and her child, so Mary had none to meet 
the shock of the two unexpected deaths of brother and 
sister. From the beginning of 1791, all the letters 
show that some change had happened in her physical 
condition. 

The day came when the truth must be faced, and 
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it came in a very few weeks after Jane’s death. The 
climate and surroundings of Brookesby, low-lying 
in the Leicestershire hunting country, made it no 
longer a safe winter home. The doctors advised a 
prompt change to the west or south of England. 
Mary and her husband therefore established them- 
selves at the Hot Wells at Clifton, near Bristol, a 
health resort then much in fashion. While there she 
regained some measure of strength. 


Louisa, Lady Stormont, to Thomas Graham at 
Bristol. 
April 1791. 
“Your bulletin makes me quite happy. It is im- 
possible I should not miss her here excessively, but 
yet | am very glad to think she is on her journey. My 
beginning it with her was the greatest possible comfort 
to myself, as for anything I could do to be of use or 
comfort to her, it was quite a pleasure to me and I 
am sure Lord Stormont rejoiced equally that we 
could in any way make her stay more comfortable. 
But I assure you the greatest of our happiness to me 
and the only thing that could prevent my being 
miserable in parting with her now, is the certainty 
of the care you will take of her health and spirits, and 
seeing how perfectly happy she is with you. She is 
so much better that I really am not uneasy now. I 
depend upon faithful and true accounts if she was 
otherwise than well.” 


After leaving Clifton, Thomas Graham went to 
Balgowan to attend to his many interests there, leaving 
his wife in the care of the Stormonts at Littlegrove. 
Mary never saw her husband leave her without 
suffering nervous dread which no other companionship 
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could dispel. In this case her common sense con- 
vinced her that the plan of staying in the south and so 
avoiding all risk from the changeable Scottish summer 
was prudent and right. She found consolation in 
receiving his letters and writing him long ones in 
return, keeping him posted in such news as reached her 
of the revolution in France. 


Mary Graham to her Husband at Leicester. 
LITTLEGROVE, 10th Fune 1791. 


“JT profit of this moment to write to you for | 
cannot speak on the subject of this separation, which 
short as I trust it will be, seems now such an age to 
look forward to. I have promised, so you may 
depend upon me that I will take care of my health 
and endeavour to be happy in your absence. I 
should be too ungrateful if I did not. I have accepted 
of all the assistance you have given me to prevent 
these hurries that are so fatal to me, and in doing so 
I knew I did you a real kindness, tho’ I occasioned 
your hurry and took off your attention from things 
of consequence to trifles that I hope will never occupy 
us so much again, as you shall find me less awkward, 
less irresolute and less anxious about trifles. 

Let me then imagine you in good spirits on this 
journey ; think of nothing in that gig that is un- 
pleasant, but examine everything as usual that your 
letters may be a Journal and help me fancy myself 
with you. Imagine all I would say to you at this 
moment without the idea of the pain I feel just now 
which will not last in the same degree, for I must 
be able to think of you with Pleasure as I mean to 
think of you so often. Adieu, when you read this I 
shall be jumbled with good spirits and reading Mdm. 
de Sevigne,and: Mdm. de:Maintenon—those are my 
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two books. ‘Tell me all that you do and tho’ you 
should laugh at me, let me put you in mind to take 
care of yourself.’ 


Thomas Graham to his Wife. 
LEICESTER, T'ues., fune 14, 1791. 


“IT cannot set out without leaving a note to thank 
you a thousand times for your charming letter to me. 
It says everything I could wish, and I shall be much 
happier for the assurance you give me in it. We 
shall both look forward to our meeting and must 
always recollect that it is every day nearer and nearer. 
I shall have a very pleasant journey with that thought 
and knowing you are so well and so likely to continue 
so. Adieu, my Dearest Mary. I have finished all 
my business and eat a Beefsteak to enable me to go 
on without delay. I think it probable I may go to 
bed at Mansfield and get up at 4 so as still to go on 
from Doncaster in the gig tomorrow. Addio.”’ 


To the same. 


Friday, fuly 1st—I1 went to Perth this morning 
and found yours of Monday there—all the private 
intelligence in it is so delightful that I cannot but 
rejoice, tho I am really very sorry for the horrid 
situation of the Royal family of France. The only 
security for their lives is the importance it is to the 
Democrates to have them in their possession. How 
far life will be desirable to them is a question, as now 
I suppose they will be completely prisoners. As to 
what will be attempted by the Princes I cannot guess, 
but I think somehow if the chance of being stopped. 
near the Frontier had been sufficiently foreseen, a 
body of Cavalry might have rescued them from the 
National Guards. But I will not talk any more of 
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this, which you will hear enough of. I can imagine 
how much you must be occupied about it. Your 
letter was the first intelligence I got on the subject 
so that I knew they were taken before I knew of their 
escape.” 


Mary Graham to her Husband. 


LITTLEGROVE, June 28th, 1791. 


‘“‘T have no news to tell you. Lord Stormont only 
brought us a confirmation of what we had heard the 
day before, and this day’s post adds nothing to the 
intelligence, but that the last accounts of the King 
and Queen [Louis xvi. and Marie Antoinette] they 
were at Chalons, and the National Assembly were to 
send an army of twenty thousand men to escort them 
into Paris to guard them from the mob, but the day 
of their entry was not known, it must have been a 
cruel one for them. The National Assembly have 
hitherto behaved with wonderful moderation and 
presence of mind in this event, and maintained perfect 
order and tranquillity in Paris; the term they give 
to the King’s escape is L’Enlevement du Roi par les 
ennemies de la chose publique. 

His proclamation, which was read in the Assembly, 
is thought here a very bad one; it seemed to be a 
pitiful recapitulation of grievances unworthy of a 
King, who wished to re-assume the dignity of that 
character, and there is one paragraph which we think 
must hurt M. Necker, where he talks of the people 
who were ordered to make acclamations for M. Necker 
on a former occasion, in which the King was left out. 
This is certainly ungrateful. It is thought that this 
will not result in Civil War, and that the King will not 
behave with spirit, but perhaps give up his friends 
and advisers. If so, one can no longer pity him. 
But the Queen will feel it all and has shewn such 
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firmness in her other trials, that I daresay she will act 
her part well. 

It appears that they trusted to their disguise. 
The only French paper that mentions the manner of 
their travelling is from the deposition of a Postillion 
at Senlis, who says there was a Diligence containing 
two men, a Post Chaise containing only one individu 
and a Berline and six chevaux, in which were in the 
devant a woman and two children and in the fonds 
two men, one of these, un gros homme brun, to whom 
the Postillion spoke, observed that he hid himself. 
There was also a Cavalier, who appeared to be a 
gentleman, we suppose the Queen was in men’s 
cloaths. ‘They were going to Luxembourg, not to 
Metz, and turned out of the road at a place called 
Stenay. We were at first in hopes they would not 
have proceeded immediately to Paris with them, in 
which case there seemed a chance of M. de Bouille’s 
rescuing them, from what was said of his having 
troops (the first account of his capture not appearing 
certain). I am afraid there is little doubt of his 
fate if they get hold of him, and that his former 
services will be forgot. Monsieur and Madame are 
got safe to Mons. I don’t find that M. de Calonne’s 
name is mentioned yet, it appears that there had been 
a suspicion of this intended escape, and that they 
were particularly watched. They got away in the 
night. ‘The papers say the news was received in the 
Assembly with profound silence, and then all the 
members encouraging one another in unanimity and 
would lose no time in taking proper steps with very 
little difference of opinion, considering the numbersand 
the tumult that reigns there, no one being disposed to 
give up his ideas to another. ‘There seems to have 
been great empressement to renew the oaths of fidelity 
to the nation and the laws and a few other restrictions.” 
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A Report from Robert Greville on the News of the Day." 


“An express arrived this morning at the French 
Ambassador’s with the account of the King and his 
party being stopped near Metz. A post-master at 
Varennes knew the King, ordered the Postillions to 
drive slow, sent an express to the next Municipality 
who detached a body of Dragoons to stop them, 
which was done without resistance. Various reports 
are added, that 2 or 3 Regiments were under arms to 
facilitate their escape, the officers in the King’s 
interest, and the men lay’d down their arms, and let 
the National Guards act, and that Bouillé was sent 
to Paris in irons. 

I have seen the proceedings of the National 
Assembly of Tuesday. They proceeded with firm- 
ness, ordered all travellers, carriages, and effects to be 
stopt on the Frontiers—ordered the usual forms and 
seals to be continued to their Decrees. What they 
will do with the King and what will be the conse- 
quences of their endeavour to escape you must guess 
at; for my part I shall wait till I see the written 
orders which the King left in his room, before I shall 
guess, and before that time the National Assembly 
will have cleared the point. Whatever they do with 
the Royal Family I have no doubt but the Princes 
will enter France with an army, and the detention 
of the King will render their chance of success 
desperate.” 


Mary adds a note to the Report, sending it to her 
husband : 


‘“ I see no such name as Varennes on that Route. 
I suppose it is Villaine, next post to Nancy. I send 
you an extract of Mr. Greville’s letter. You may 


1 No date is given. 
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think how this news occupies us all, we fear for the 
King and Queen, and all the horrors of a Civil War. 
We wish the Emperor would come to his sister’s 
assistance.” 


Mary Graham to her Husband at Balgowan. 


LITTLEGROVE, july 2nd, 1791. 


“Your letter from Balgowan pleased me of all 
things. I am glad you liked its appearance, after all 
the places we have seen lately, it is certainly just what 
you say of it and as a tame place it has its beauties and 
its comforts, but nature has been more favourable to 
Lednoch. 

We have heard no more French news. I would 
copy out the Post Master’s depositions, but you 
will see the substance of it. He certainly managed 
the whole very cleverly and the over-turning a waggon 
loaded with furniture in the street to stop them was a 
good manceuvre. You know the Queen had a pass- 
port in the name of Mde. Cerf,1a Swedish Lady, this 
she shewed, but when they were asked how they came 
to be followed by these French Soldiers they could 
not give any satisfactory answer, and were obliged to 
get out of the carriage. It was then that the King 
declared himself, and from that moment there was 
an end of all hope. The French soldiers could make 
little resistance to those of the Municipality. The 
two officers, M. de Choiseul and Damas, were put 
in prison and the King and Queen conducted to Paris, 
where they were received by the mob with every 
mark of indignation and contempt. 

The called the King zmbecile and gros cochon. 
They say the Queen fainted several times on the way 
back, but the National Assembly have shewn their 


1 Madame de Korff is probably the name intended. 
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power over the people in a wonderful manner. The 
report is that the Queen will be tried and sent to the 
convent of Val de Grace, and King deposed as 
imbecile and the Dauphin placed in the care of a 
regiment. ‘Three Commissaries are to be chosen out 
of the Assembly and the King and Queen are to be 
temporarily interrogated by them, their answers 
written down and signed by themselves and laid before 
the Assembly. ‘The fate of the poor Queen must 
interest everybody. ‘There was a very pretty letter 
of hers which she left at Paris for her Dame d’ Atour 
Madame d’Ossim, in which she says, ‘ Tous les devoirs 
connus,’ had prevented her letting her know of their 
departure but that she wished her to follow her ‘ ne 
fut ce que ne pas etre ict.’ She assured her of her 
inviolable friendship for her, and finally says ‘ Dieu 
veuille que nous serons bientot réunies. ‘They say 
that her defence is that it is her duty to obey the 
King and her Husband. \ hope they will treat her 
with lenity.” 


Thomas Graham to his Wife at Littlegrove. 


BaLGowaNn, Sunday night, Fuly 3, 1791. 

‘‘ I had the pleasure of yours on the 28th June. I 
was a great while before I could find out anything 
about yourself, however at last quite well caught my 
eye and made me very happy. You have given me 
so many details about the Queen of France that I 
must excuse you. Your Gazette was very clear 
and full, and the more acceptable as it is only from 
the Scotch papers that we learn anything. I counter- 
manded the other. 

I had formed the same idea of M. de Bouille’s 
rescuing them. I wish now he may be able to save 
himself. They should have travelled in a shabby 
two-wheel’d chaise and the King might easily have 
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made a Jew of himself by the addition of a Beard. I 
shall be impatient to hear of their treatment at Paris, 
but I am determined not to think any more about 
them. I have not the least expectation of the King’s 
behaving with firmness. I agree with you in your 
judgment of his proclamation. M. de Calonne would 
certainly have written a much better. I think it 
is impossible they can have any chance of success in 
any attempt to invade the country, as all the inhabi- 
tants seem to be so much of one mind and nothing 
like Loyalty among them. No counter revolution 
can happen till the people are tired of the oppression 
of the Assembly.” 


Mary Graham to her Husband at Balgowan. 


LITTLEGROVE, Tuesday, 6th fuly 1791. 


** ‘The Paris papers contain a very strong letter from 
M. de Bouillé to the Assembly. He deprecates their 
wrath and their revenge, declares he advised the 
King and Queen to leave Paris before the 18th, when 
they would not come into his plan. He defies the 
Assembly to touch them at their peril, that all Europe 
would revenge their wrongs if they did and that they 
may point their daggers at him. ‘This is datedfrom 
Luxembourg. ‘The Assembly affected to receive it 
with contempt, and Jaugh while it was reading, but 
nothing was said upon it at that time. It is true that 
M. de Calonne is at Brussels, and also the other 
personages named in the papers, Monsieur the Comte 
d’Artois, &c. 

The Queen’s declaration agrees with the King’s, 
expresses her determination not to leave the King 
and her children, but that she would have done all 
she could to dissuade him from leaving the Kingdom, 
and acquits the persons who were with them of even 
knowing where they were going. It is said that the 

17 
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King had never ratified that Decree of the Assembly 
by which he was not allowed to go to a certain distance 
from Paris. There is a letter from the Duke of 
Orleans in the French papers addressed to the Editor, 
to disclaim any intention of accepting the Regency 
should it be offered to him.” 


Thomas Graham to his Wife. 


BaLGowaNn, Aug. 8, 1791. 
Monday night past 12. 


“‘ My letter must begin as usual, my Dearest Mary, 
with an excuse, but I think I shall be entitled to have 
it well received when [I tell you we have not long 
returned from the Gleneagles Road Meeting, on 
which we spent the whole day. We beat Mr. Haldane 
by a majority of one only, and decided in favor of Mr. 
Abercromby’s line. We walked about here yesterday, 
my Mother having failed to persuade any of them to 
go to Church, but I collected 3 half crowns and sent 
it by her to the Poor. I am afraid in the evening she 
was a little scandalized with our proceedings tho there 
was no excess in Wine, but we had a great deal of 
jockeying with Mr. Moray of Abercairny, of whom 
Smyth bought a horse by my advice and with whom 
I exchanged one that I had bought at Edinburgh for 
Colonel Talbot. Apropos to this subject I forgot to 
tell you that at the last Perth Meeting I matched 
Fretwell for ‘Ten Guineas to run over the Perth Course 
against a poney of Mr. Moray’s, in the Oct. Meeting, — 
the odds ought to be 20 to 1 in my favour, as I think 
it is impossible mine should not win. You know 
mine is the same that went from Boroughbridge to 
Northallerton in 53 minutes. I intend to leave her 
to be trained at Dupplin or Invermay. . . .” 
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Mary Graham to her Husband at Balgowan. 


LITTLEGROVE, 12th Augt. 1791. 


“Don’t be afraid of low spirits for me. If I was 
alone I might give way to favourite thoughts which 
would begin or end in melancholy, or if I was in 
Scotland where I could never lose sight of this change, 
but here, I often forget the season and having so 
seldom for many years been with both my sisters at 
once, I enjoy the present and feel as if all was well. 
We speak of former times, and Lady Stormont likes, 
as I do, to go back to those when there were zo blanks. 

I am afraid you will think I shall want to have a 
school at Brookesby as soon as I go there, but tho’ I 
think nothing so tempting as these institutions, I know 
how much depends on many circumstances of time 
and place, so that I shall confine my imitation of Lady 
Stormont’s example to understanding the subject, 
which she really does, and to employing poor people 
occasionally in their own home and encouraging 
those who can spin or knit to teach their children, 
furnishing them with materials and paying for their 
work, now and then putting a child to school, or giving 
them some article of cloathing, or assisting in raising 
a little sum to help to put them apprentice. 

Last year I think we gave no old cloathes, and 
nothing I know was given to the children—the year 
before it was a shilling to each child of those I marked 
with a number and the year before that stuff, gowns 
and books. If you will enquire about them and give 
a little reward in proportion to the merits of each of 
these children and the Parents, that might do very 
well, and ask what they are to be. I hope there are 
to be no Ministers among them. That little Souter 
was clever and must be very forward by this time, 
he might perhaps be assisted to some trade ; little 
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Smeaton is to be a Wright. Any very good girl might 
have a quarter’s learning of sewing at Methven School, 
or any of the poorest parents be assisted in this way. 
You should if you have time take some little notice of 
each in the way of furnishing them with some necessary 
or some comfort before you go.” 


Thomas Graham to his Wife at Littlegrove. 
BUCHANAN, Sept. 7, 1791. 

‘My last letter from Hopetoun House I am afraid 
will have made you uneasy and I have repented having 
told you anything of my Mother’s accident, but I 
dislike having anything of that sort concealed from 
me and know you are of the same way of thinking. 
I have no doubt of the next account being equally 
favourable as the last. 

You desire me to mention the day and hour of my 
arrival. You may believe I shall not make any un- 
necessary delays on the road, being very impatient 
to see you in such good health as Thank God you 
now enjoy, but I have some enquiries to make near 
Carlisle about Lord Olyphant’s son (the boy who has 
succeeded to the Bachilton Estate) to whom he left 
me a guardian—an office I hesitated to accept but at 
last determined to do it in order to try to rescue him 
from the ruin of being left in the hands of a rascal 
of the name of Reid, who married his Mother, since 
dead, and who carried him lately into that neighbour- 
hood. ‘This search, and endeavouring to get the boy 
out of his hands may detain me a little.” 


In the autumn of this year the doings of Mary’s 
uncle, the British Ambassador at Naples, caused con- 
siderable discussion and disquiet in the family. It 
is probable that all the Cathcarts were aware of their 
first cousin Charles Greville’s establishment in Edge- 
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ware Row, where a very beautiful girl, Emma Hart, 
lived for two years under his protection. The story 
of Charles, who had grown cold and was always 
economical, passing on this girl to his uncle, Sir 
William Hamilton, and of her journey to Italy to join 
him at Naples, is too well known to bé repeated here. 
Under Sir William’s wing she made so great a figure 
in Naples, that it was impossible to ignore the whole 
position. After five years of life together, Sir William 
matried Emma. ‘This was naturally a severe blow, 
first to Charles Greville, who was his uncle’s heir, and 
also to the pride of all his family connections. No 
beauty, fascination, or genius, could make of Emma 
an appropriate aunt for Mary and her brothers and 
sisters; yet this was the relationship they were 
obliged to recognise. 

The following is an extract from a letter to Thomas 
Graham from Sir William Hamilton, concerning his 
matriage : 


“I will flatter myself that you will visit Naples 
before you return home. I refer you to Captain 
Nelson, Inglefield, Hunt, Paget, Campbell, Cunning- 
ham, and the bearer to give you an account of Lady 
Hamilton, who will never disgrace the family in which 
her merit has placed her. She makes me happy and 
is loved and esteemed by all who approach her. Come 
and see, and my life for it, she will gainyou. You 
may well imagine that I should not have taken the 
step without having seen my way clearly. It was not 
a sudden passion for a pretty face, for she had lived 
with me 5 years, and you know that all faces in that 
space of time become pretty near equal.”’ 


After Mary’s death Emma herself made an effort to 
establish friendly relations with Thomas Graham. 
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‘Will you forgive me, my dear Sir, for the im- 
pertinence in writing to you and not having the 
honour of being personally known to you... . I 
hope you will not find me unworthy of what my dear 
Sir William has raised me to, and although I feel the 
honour was above my merit, yet I feel happy in being 
able to shew my gratitude to him and making him 
as comfortable and content as it is in my power so 
todo. ‘Therefore you must love me for this, and yet 
something else that I love myself for, which is having 
the honour of being like a person that was very dear 
to you and Sir William, as everybody tells me I am. 
This makes me very proud, and I shall always try 
to gain the good opinion of all that are dear to Sir 
William and those belonging to him. I beg therefore 
you will make us a visit when you can.”’ 


It is difficult to discern any likeness between two 
types of beauty to modern eyes so utterly dissimilar as 
those of Mary Graham and Emma Hamilton, and it 
is not likely that Mary’s husband appreciated the 
comparison, but his reply has not been preserved. 

Years afterwards Emma was on less formal terms 
with Thomas Graham. 


Lady Hamilton to Thomas Graham. 


PALERMO, Sept. 2, 1799. 


‘“ As I wrote to you so lately I will only now beg 
leave to say that the news seems very much inclined 
to befriend Piscarelle. You know the King is 
obstinate, but that may be got over. You may depend 
that I will do my best to serve you in this your first 
request or any other you will do me the pleasure of 
Honouring me with. Mr. Boemaster, the son of our 
late Consul here, will have the Honuer of delivering 
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this to you. He is a very good man and takes care 
of his Mother-in-law, a young woman with 3 children 
by his Father, who at the age of sixty-seven married 
her and she had these children, so I do not despair yet. 

Apropos, you know the Countess Ponskin has had 
2 children a Boy and a Girl boath dead, being six 
months. She is in a very bad state of health and 
sets off to-day for Tuscany, but I believe the Count 
sends her more to get rid of the unfortunate attach- 
ment that she has for Count Damas who like a fool 
afiches her and makes her the ridicule of all this 
place, for he does not care a farthing for her. I 
pitty her much for she doats on him to distraction, 
and has told her husband so, which makes their lives 
very unhappy and which has brought him to the 
resolution of sending her away. We are all sorry 
for she is a dear good soul and [I love her.” 


The Cathcart family, in spite of early prejudice, 
proved steadfast friends to Emma. William, Lord 
Cathcart, was one of her Trustees, and so was the 
third Lord Mansfield, Louisa’s son, and Robert 
Greville, her second husband, who had known Emma 
in the old days at Edgeware Row. All these went 
to see her at Calais in the last sad sordid years of her 
distress. 

Late in the autumn of 1791 it was clear that 
Mary could not pass the winter in England. ‘Thomas 
Graham writes to Mr. Burt from Brookesby : 


“We are determined to go to some milder climate. 
Mr. Farquhar gave me the choice of going to the 
West of England with a positive resolution of sailing 
for Lisbon in case any symptoms of the former 
complaint appeared in Mrs. Graham, or, to go very 
soon to the South of France, which last he warmly 
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recommended as the safest and the most likely to 
re-establish entirely Mrs. Graham’s health by pre- 
venting the chance of an attack. I should not have 
hesitated to adopt this plan at first but for fear of 
such a separation affecting my Mother’s spirits too 
much, and from Mrs. Graham’s unwillingness to 
agree to such a derangement of our schemes, especially 
as she felt so well. However, on my Mother 
writing to advise us by all means to follow Mr. 
Farquhar’s safest advice, we have now determined 
to go to Marseilles, and shall prepare as expeditiously 
as we can for the journey. I hope to be able to leave 
this in ten days, and to get away from Littlegrove 
before the end of the month.” 


The party, consisting of Thomas, Mary, and 
Charlotte, with men-servants and Charlotte’s maid, 
set forth with high hopes. Nice, then an Italian 
town, and thronged with refugees from France, was 
the place chosen for the winter months. France in 
the throes of the Revolution must be traversed to 
reach it, but thoughts of the Revolution were more 
an excitement to politicians at home than to travellers, 
who apparently did not regard the great upheaval 
of a social system with any dread as to personal 
safety. ‘Thomas and Mary went to Paris in the 
autumn, and only noticed that the posts were 
irregular. At the moment of their arrival, the rising 
storm of mob reign had not reached its full fury. 

Thomas Graham writes a letter from Paris to 
Mr. Burt, dated 12th November 1791: “ We have 
been detained here a week by Mrs. Graham’s having 
caught a bad cold on the road, but she is now much 
better and I hope we shall soon get into a warmer 
climate.” 
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Thomas Graham to Mr. Burt. 


Nice* Dee. 23; 701 


‘““We came here about 12 days ago and hitherto 
the weather has been very unfavourable, so that I 
cannot say Mrs. Graham is at all the better for being 
here ; we found very bad roads and cold weather 
on our way from Marseilles—Mrs. Graham’s cough 
was more troublesome and she was much fatigued. 
There has been such constant heavy rains with cold 
north-east winds that she has been out only twice. 
We have got a very small house that scarcely holds 
us, about half a mile from the town and in the middle 
of an orange garden, and as the trees are now loaded 
with fruit and many kinds of flowers in blossom, you 
may suppose the degree of cold is not excessive, but 
it certainly feels very wintry. We have only two 
fireplaces in our house.” 


From the same. 


NICE, fan. I, 1792. 


‘I have the satisfaction of being able to say that 
Mrs. Graham is certainly much better of late. I 
have had so much anxiety ever since we determined 
to come abroad about the preparations for our journey 
and during it about Mrs. Graham, as the weather 
was so bad and the accommodation such as at that 
season to make it impossible to prevent her catching 
additional cold every night, that I have in a manner 
lost sight of my private business, and indeed since 
we came here the same anxiety continued till very 
lately. 

There are so many strangers here, English and 
French (Refugees on account of the Revolution) that 


1 They were actually living at Piol, to be removed from the noise of 
the town. 
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it was difficult to find a tolerably comfortable lodging, 
however we have got a very warm little place in the 
middle of gardens, which we have leave to walk in, 
and I am most satisfied that the object of our journey 
will be completely answered. We have had hardly 
any letters since we left Paris. Everything in France 
seemed to be so quiet that I did not expect any 
irregularity in the posts.” 


Few letters seem to have reached the Grahams 
in exile at Piol, therefore one full of family news 
from Lord Cathcart at Windsor must have received 
an eager welcome. Lord Cathcart had exchanged 
from the Coldstream Guards in 1789 to the 29th 
Foot, a regiment long stationed at Windsor. He was 
in command of it in 1792. 


Lord Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Nice. 


WINDSOR, FROGMORE, Jan. 9, 1792. 


“For some time after your Departure there was 
little variety in the manner of our lives, our evenings 
were constantly passed at the Queen’s Lodge, and 
our mornings, mine with the Regiment or in the 
Field, and Lady Cathcart’s with her children, or with 
Her Majesty or some of the Princesses. Charles ! 
recovered his health strength and looks at School, 
he succeeded there extremely well and recovered by 
degrees that round full comical face which you may 
remember he had when an infant in the cricketing 
days at Schaw Park and at Balgowan. William ? 

1 Then eight years old, at Eton. He became eleventh Baron and 
second Earl Cathcart. 

"Then nine years old. Later he went, without special preparation, 
into the navy, where his first Commanding Officer wrote of him that “ he 
has at Eton learnt nothing but Greek and Latin. . . . So much in want of 
any kind of education necessary for a gentleman, that I don’t know what 


to do with him.” He afterwards served with great gallantry under Nelson 
and died in command of the Clorinde off Jamaica at the age of twenty-two. 
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gained classical honours, and all went on as well as 
we could wish or desire, when one fine day a dis- 
covery reached us that the Small Pox had not only 
spread itself in the Town, but had got into the 
Regiment. 

This news caused great alarm and derangement. 
Inoculation within the jurisdiction of the Church was 
forbid, and some of the old Canons had never had it. 
To go to Town seemed the only alternative, and 
that was extremely unpleasant. ‘The Queen heard of 
it and the same night surprised Lady Cathcart not a 
little by coming up to her the moment she entered 
the room, and saying that she had a request to make 
to her, which she would mention if Lady Cathcart 
would promise to do what she desired. Lady Cath- 
cart said that of course nothing could make her so 
happy as to have the power of doing anything that 
could be agreeable to her Majesty. The Queen told 
her that she heard the moment was not unfavourable 
for inoculating the children if the place had been 
convenient, that if so, she had to desire Lady Cathcart 
immediately to remove to Frogmore, and to take 
possession of the house there during the inoculation. 
That she was very fond of the house and place, but 
should be ten times more attached to it ever after, 
if she could think it had been of use to her and the 
children. 

This Goodness and the manner of it, affected and 
overpowered Lady Cathcart so that she could only 
answer in a manner that spoke her feelings better 
than language, and she was in a moment surrounded 
by the King and all the Princesses every one of whom 
said or did something kind to her. They sent for 
me from the Appartment where the gentlemen who 
are to be of the Queen’s party drink tea and wait till 
tea is over in the Royal appartment, and when | came 
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this gracious command was renewed by both their 
Majesties in a manner that could not be refused. 

The House, which was formerly a small family 
house, was fitted up only for the purpose to which it 
was applied, clean, with simple furniture, the greater 
part worked by the Princesses. Every convenience 
for work. A complete establishment for a comfort- 
able German housekeeper, many years in the Queen’s 
family but not above being personally cook and baker, 
who with her niece and one maid formed the whole 
establishment and spent their time in making good 
things for the Lodge, pickling, preserving, etc. There 
is a good kitchen and wherewithal to make either a 
private or more considerable breakfast, which the 
Queen had great pleasure in preparing for the King 
here. But there was no arrangement of lodging 
rooms. Immediate orders were given and early next 
day royal carts and upholsterers were at work to 
prepare everything. At noon we were sent for where 
we found the Queen and the Princesses, one of whom 
was directed to conduct us over the house, that we 
might choose our rooms and approve of the nursery. 
Had Mrs. Graham lent us Lednoch she could not 
with all her goodness have shown more contrivance 
and kindness than was to be traced in every arrange- 
ment. We were then particularly enjoined to use 
every room in the house without reserve. We were 
next commanded to sit down and partake of an admir- 
able collation, and then her Majesty left us with the 
Housekeeper to make our farther dispositions and 
to settle the time of coming, which we fixed for the 
middle of the following week: and the next day the 
Surgeon of the Regiment inoculated both children.1 

1 Louisa, an infant of seven months, who lived to be a very old lady, 
and Frederick, not yet three years old, who also survived the operation 


for many decades. It may be remembered that Lady Cathcart’s first 
child died under inoculation. 
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Their Majesties have frequented this place more 
than ever since we have been here. The King always 
has gone straight to the nursery, and has been pleased 
to shew a great deal of skill in children as well as 
Goodness. ‘T‘he Queen has brought her work several 
times and sat with the Princesses whole mornings in 
what is at present called Lady Cathcart’s dressing- 
room. Every room has its allotment of toys that the 
children might be more easily persuaded to go from 
room to room, and this attention was of prodigious 
use during the eruption fever as they were carried 
about all night more than once. The Eton boys 
was to have spent their Holy Days at Admiral Digby’s 
but the Admiral’s waiting prevented it. They have 
been at Windsor and came here to dine and spend the 
evening. The Queen has made them magnificent 
presents of books. Particularly William, who has got 
Johnson’s collection of the British Poets with their 
lives in 68 volumes finely bound. 

The Prince has been often here this autumn. It is 
said he is really about to quit the Turf. I bought a 
light airy galloping horse of a Dealer here in good 
condition who carries me a stag-hunting twice a week 
without fatigue to either of us. We have had some 
good runs and odd events, particularly last week, 
when the stag went into a pleasure ground and leapt 
a wall seven feet high on the side he went from, but 
fifteen foot four inches on the other side. At the 
bottom was a yard paved with flags, and he was taken 
in the kitchen unhurt and unshaken. I myself 
measured the Height. ‘The last day but one the stag 
carried us to visit Mr. Burke at Beaconsfield, and 
yesterday we ran thro’ Bulstrode Park. 

The children are so well that we mean to go to 
Windsor to-morrow when we shall have our family 
collected and be more comfortable than in our dis- 
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persed state. In regard to military matters I had the 
honour of shewing the 2gth to the King and Duke of 
York in presence of the Queen, Princesses and Duchess 
of York. The King has augmented the pay of the 
private soldiers, or rather meliorated the condition 
by a Bounty while in England. With the utmost 
economy we could give but one meal a day and the 
soldier at the end of the year was a Bankrupt, to the 
inevitable and heavy loss of the Captain. ‘Till now 
the condition of the soldier at Home has been miser- 
able to the last degree. When the nation considers it, 
more will be done, and perhaps for the inferior 
officers.” 


In connection with the above letter it is worth 
while to record that Lady Cathcart subsequently held 
important positions at Court, being appointed Gover- 
ness and Lady of the Bedchamber to the younger 
princesses in 1793, Lady of the Bedchamber to the 
Queen in 1795, Lady in Waiting 1801, and finally 
Mistress of the Robes. 


The Duke of Atholl to Thomas Graham at Nice. 
Lonpbon, Feb. 9, 1792. 


‘It gives me great satisfaction to know that Mrs. 
Graham is so well this winter, a more lucky escape 
from a winter in this climate could not have been made. 
In the North particularly the weather has been 
uncommonly severe. About Blair a great deal of 
snow. The Wild Deer have eat all my turnips there. 
One day driving a herd of Harts out of them in the 
field below J. Robertson’s, 14 Harts jumped over into 
the Road and from thence into the deer park where 
they now remain. 

I left Dunkeld about six weeks ago, the younger 
part of my family remain there this winter, and Lady 
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Charlotte! with them. I brought Charlotte up with 
me for various reasons, and more especially that she 
might have the benefit of Masters this winter. 

The Marquis [of Tullibardine] was here for the 
holidays and returned to Eton when they were over. 
He is in perfect health. Indeed I never was under 
any apprehension about him, but attributed it to some 
casual circumstance, and on enquiry I found that 
the Eton fashion for some time consisted in blowing 
a trumpet or horn, and to excel in that he had strained 
or hurt some small vessel about the throat. 

I had late accounts from Dunkeld of all being well 
there. I have regular letters from Emily Elizabeth 
and Margaret going on as well as I could wish. For 
my motions, much will depend on the duration of 
Parliament. If my Business ends to my wish I shall 
go home for a month or six weeks, then to the Isle of 
Mann.?_ If nothing is done, I shall leave town as soon 
as Parliament rises, look after my private concerns, 
postpone the discussion of the Isle of Mann to a future 
period, a state of suspense and present uncertainty I 
will shake myself free of.” 


Lady Cathcart to Mary Graham at Nice. 


WHITEHALL, Tuesday, May 15th. 


‘ Before I proceed any further I must tell you the 
great News which arrived from India this morning. 
Syringapatam zs taken and ‘Tippoo’s Army cut to 
pieces, himself either killed or mortally wounded, and 
this without the loss of any Officer of Note on our 
side, and very few privates. ‘The account I heard 


1'The Duke’s sister. The late Duchess had confided her children to 
her care. 

2 The sovereignty of the Isle of Man was held by the Atholl family. 
The third Duke disposed of his rights in 1765, with certain reservations, 
to the British Government for £70,000. ‘The fourth Duke gave up the 
remaining property and privileges in the island to the Crown for £400,000, 
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was, that Lord Cornwallis made a feint attack on one 
side, and General Meadows surrounded on the other, 
and threw them into the greatest confusion. Some 
Cavalry and other Troops fell in with the flying Army 
and cut them to pieces, took their Baggage and I 
forgot how many packs of Pagodas belonging to 
Tippoo. I daresay Lord Cathcart will write Mr. 
Graham a more particular account but I could not 
help mentioning it as he may be prevented, he being 
still at the House of Lords. There has been two 
magnificent Balls at the Queen’s House this Winter 
both of which we were at. I danced three Dances, 
which were very pleasant as the set was not too 
crowded. The Dutchess of York danced a great 
deal at the last Ball, and very remarkably well, as 
if she had been much used to English Country Dances, 
which is more than I can say of her German Lady 
Mile. Von Verack who sailed down the Dance in a 
Bell Hoop and Arms extended in a most extraordinary 
manner. It would have entertained you much to 
have seen her dancing with Sir J. Murray in his Aide- 
de-Camp’s uniform with such a good Boy look and 
manner as if he was saying all the way he went ‘ O 
what a Good Boy am I.’ There is to be another the 
24th of this month. The last was on the Dutchess of 
York’s Birthday. I must just tell you that Lady 
Charlotte Murray is very much grown and improved, 
and that Lord Tullibardine dined with us at Windsor 
last Sunday. He is in most perfect health grown both 
tall and fat and has a very fine colour. He has not 
the least remains of the little short cough he had for so 
long and is very much improved in his manner. He 
is not the least shy but joins very properly in con- 
versation at the same time as modestly as possible. I 
never saw a more promising boy than he is. I trust 
you will not think of writing to me yourself.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE PASSING 


T is difficult to get any personal view of Mary 
in these days, but it is known that at Nice she 
was surrounded by friends who loved her, Lady 
Spencer, her daughter the Duchess of Devonshire 
and Mrs. Damer among others, and to the end she was 
always winning hearts. She was able to take part 
with Charlotte in the gaieties of the place. They 
dined out sometimes, and attended a ball. Mary was 
at first well enough to go out riding every day. It was 
at Nice that she and her husband made acquaintance 
with General and Mrs. Trevor, Lord and Lady Dacre, 
and Mrs. Nugent, who were to prove to Thomas 
Graham through many years the most constant and 
loving of friends. One vivid personality whose 
friendship was to have a profound effect on ‘Thomas 
Graham’s career was General Charles O’Hara, who 
happened to be spending the winter months at Nice. 
The Grahams saw a great deal of him, though 
nothing in his appearance or history made him a 
likely associate of theirs. No doubt he was much 
noticed at Nice, an extraordinary figure in jackboots, 
with a double row of sausage curls projecting on either 
side of his toupée. He was one of the fourteen 
illegitimate children brought back to England by his 
father, the second Lord Tyrawley, on his return from 
his ambassadorship in Portugal. O’Hara was the 


typical soldier of fortune, entering the army at the age 
18 
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of twelve in 1752. After wonderful adventures on 
active service in many fields, he passed the last years 
of his life as Governor of Gibraltar, where he was 
known as the “‘ Old Cock of the Rock.”’ 

Among the most valued of the new friends was Mrs. 
Nugent, who, while on a short visit to Turin, writes an 
account of social life at that capital where many 
English were assembled. 


Mrs. Nugent to Mary Graham at Nice. 
TURIN, 1792. 


‘* Not one line from Mr. Graham aboutyou, which is 
very unpleasant, for I could have heard of your making 
three or four sea-voyages in the Felussa and their 
success. I know he has written for he promised ; 
but the confusion is as great here at the Post, or 
greater than at Nice; indeed at this moment one 
sees nothing but suspense and consternation. To- 
morrow or next day the answer from Paris expected, 
which will determine War or Peace for the moment, 
but the late correspondence between this Court and 
France regarding the not permitting their envoy 
(a man particularly obnoxious to this Court) to come 
on, has been haughty and insolent, begun by the 
French, and both Courts seem to be resolved, besides 
the evident confusion. The head I have the most 
faith in, as a head, Lord Malsbury [Malmesbury], has 
no doubt upon the subject. 

Madame ! arrived two days ago. She was re- 
ceived upon condition she brought no suite, instead of 
which she arrived with 40 carriages full; except 
these, there is not a Frenchman at Turin. I like 


1 Comtesse de Provence (wife of Louis xvi11.) and her sister Comtesse 
d’Artois sought asylum at the court of their father, Victor Amadeus of 
Sardinia. Members of this family are the royalties described in the letter 
as “ frights,”’ and such the two sisters had ever been considered. 
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this place very much and am very comfortable as I 
have seen many old acquaintances that I had not 
thought of, which have been very good to me. 

At the Grande Messa which I was in great luck to 
hear and see, were all the Royal Family in Galla 
[Gala]. ‘They all looked to me like Portuguese Hidalgos 
at Lisbon on the same occasion. The King is a fine 
old man, but as a family they are frights. They 
appear civil and bow to everything high and low. 
The Mass was the finest thing I ever saw, Pergolese 
performed angelically. A Cardinal, who put me 
in mind all the time of one of the old Patriarchs, 
performed the ceremony. His blessing was the most 
dignified thing possible, his dress and the jewels of 
his mitre superb. The only part of the procession 
I do not understand was g beautiful boy pages in rich 
Spanish dresses that stood with torches at the bottom 
of the Altar. Mr. Nugent and I were permitted to 
stand with the other pages in attendance. We went 
with the Bishop of Nice’s brother. The King sent 
for him, asked who we were, and said I was serious 
and attentive ; so you see I am favoured for behaving 
well. 

Friday—I went to the Casino. This is a fine 
building, a center room very immense and a vast 
number of others. ‘They make their parties as they 
like. There were about 200 people. ‘The women 
well-dressed but violently and richly, some beautiful, 
all noisy, talking and laughing very loud. I saw no 
flirtations, but to walk in and out of the rooms or 
even from one room to another, you hold some man 
by the arm and so do the Demoiselles which surprised 
me ; none but Noblesse, and foreigners presented by 
such, go to this Casino, which is kept up like a court. 
The houses are good and much flash and magnificence 
in everything, so that | am entertained all day long. 
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Their St. fames Park and public walks are finer than 
anything England produces.” 


Lady Duncannon‘ to Mary Graham at Nice. 


Turin, May 11, 1792. 


‘* I was terribly fatigued both with our long voyage 
and our journey here over very bad roads ; so much 
so that greatly as I regret this further delay in our 
meeting again, I cannot help rejoicing that you are 
not to undertake so troublesome a journey, which 
indeed I should not recommend to anyone in the 
strongest health—but I comfort myself with the hopes 
that since we are condemned to stay another year 
abroad, we shall still spend great part of it together. 
Pray when you write next to Lady Stormont give 
my love to her and a thousand thanks for her good- 
ness in visiting my poor little children. ... 

We have been delighted with some of the views 
we have seen and the magnificence of the Palaces at 
Genoa, in some of them are delightful pictures and 
in others such gilding upon gilding that it quite 
dazzles one’s eyes. ‘The marble stairs and columns 
on the outside of the houses look very handsome, but 
then en revanche, there are not above two streets in 
the town wide enough to admit a carriage. We 
measured one in which none of the houses were under 
8 or g stories high, and the breadth of the street was 
a yard and three quarters. Nothing ever equalled 
the state of the Nobles. ‘The ladies walk a great deal, 
but always with two pages holding up their train, 
their chair following and about seven or eight servants 

1 Lady Duncannon, afterwards Lady Bessborough (see page 130). 
She had four children: (1) John, fourth Earl of Bessborough, born 
1781. (2) Lord Frederick Cavendish. (3) Lord de Mauley. (4) Caroline 


Ponsonby, known to history as Lady Caroline Lamb, whose name is linked 
with that of Lord Byron. 
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in rich liveries. Indeed without the help of all this 
a poor simple individual would be lost in these immense 
palaces. 

Angelina Dunizza came to make us a visit, and 
I was very much amused by the ceremony of her 
going out. ‘I'wo gentlemen handed her, one servant 
came with her cloak to the door of the room, two 
others took up her train, and four more, besides her 
chaiseman, waited at the bottom of the stairs for her. 
With all this state it sounded very odd to hear the 
Laquais call her only by her Christian name, but it 
is the custom and the only distinction given.” 


Mary grew worse instead of better, and as her 
strength ebbed away her one longing was for home. 
To move her thither was the anxious wish of them 
all, but by May she was no longer fit for the endless 
fatigues of a journey by land. 


Lord Cathcart to Thomas Graham at Nice. 


WHITEHALL, May 19, 1792. 

“TI spoke without delay to Lord Chatham, who 
entered into our idea with the kindness of a brother. 
To give an order for a Frigate can only be done for a 
person in an official or public situation. But he said 
that a Cruiser might be permitted to call at a given 
port,—that is to say that he would not be called to 
account for so doing, and he undertook to settle it. 
Accordingly he spoke to Captain Legge, Lord Dart- 
mouth’s son, who commands a sloop and proposed 
itto him. He has cheerfully and very good naturedly 
undertaken it. He will be ready for sea in about a 
fortnight or ten days. His station is off the Land’s 
End, and as soon as I know your time I am to give 
him notice by means of the Admiralty. 


1'This plan for Mary’s return was never carried out. 
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The run from Bordeaux may be two days, but 
you know how much that may be lengthened by 
wind and weather. He will have cots but as to 
bedding it may be necessary to procure some at 
Bordeaux. Legge is a charming young man beloved 
by all who know him and I am sure that everything 
will be done which can render a little vessel of that 
kind comfortable. 

Were I at liberty nothing would gratify Lady 
Cathcart or myself so much as to fly to you. But 
God knows no man is less at liberty than I am to 
think of such a thing. This is the high tide of my 
business. God bless and support you all. My love 
to my dearest Sister. I hope and trust in a few weeks 
to embrace you all on British ground.”’ 


Mary kept up her spirits surprisingly, and con- 
tinued to write cheerfully to Louisa. It was the 
middle of June before Lady Christian had really 
taken alarm. She writes to Mr. Burt: 


‘““T am sorry to tell you that the idea of my son 
and daughter coming to Britain which I once flattered 
myself with, is now very doubtful and was by my 
last letter given up as a thing impossible to do. ‘This 
morning I have a letter from Lady Stormont who 
mentions a letter ten days later than mine which 
says she had cough’d less for two nights, and that 
my son would rather flatter himself she was better. 
Before this time, Mrs. Staig and Dr. Webster,! who 
is sent out, will be arrived, which must be a great 
load taken off my son, who all this time had had 
nobody but that young girle, Miss Flint.” 


1 A physician as well as a clergyman. 
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Lady Stormont to Mary Graham at Nice. 
May 11, 1792. 

“There is such confusion in France that I dont 
know whether my letters have reached you, at least 
I hope you know that Lord Annandale?! is dead and 
upon that event I got Mr. Farquharson’s leave for 
you to come home for the summer on condition of 
flying to a warm climate as soon as he chose. We 
have since heard from Mr. Graham of a prospect of 
coming to Bordeaux and from thence to England, 
which we approve of much—I wanted very much to 
send you Mrs. Staig to Bordeaux by way of Chaperon 
in the ship coming home. This has been one of 
my fancies, that she or some steadier person then 
even Mdme. Martin would be comfortable on board 
ship. I mentioned it also to Mr. Graham, but only 
think how provoking it is if these Devils have stopped 
all letters from coming to England.” 


From the same. 


PORTLAND PLAcE, May 15, 1792. 


“IT send this by Dr. Webster, who we all like so 
much that I am persuaded you will like him. It was 
such an opportunity we could not resist sending him, 
as Dr. Drew could not remain with you. I am not 
uneasy, my dearest Mary, tho I can’t help most 
anxiously wishing you was quite well again....I 
am afraid you dislike sailing. I wanted to go in the 
ship to fetch you and Lady Cathcart also, but it was 
not to be thought of. I can therefore only meet you 
when you land, which I shall certainly do.”’ 


1A lawsuit resulted from Lord Annandale’s death, and dragged 
on for a generation. As far as the Grahams were concerned, a great 
deal depended financially on whether Lady Christian survived the insane 
Marquis. 
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From the same. 
PORTLAND Piace, May 17, 1792. 

‘* T have at last determined to send Mrs. Staig by 
land, as no ship was to sail under a fortnight for 
Bordeaux. I could not bear the thought of your 
being on board ship without this Chaperon, pray 
excuse me. I know you will directly think of the 
expense, but I trust to Lord Annandale for that, in 
short pray consider it for my comfort. I had made 
myself such dragons about this that I could not bear 
the disappointment when I found there was no ship. 
I want you to be really well . . . I hope you have 
been better with the thoughts of coming home. I 
am so afraid that Dr. Drew should find out some 
nasty place on the Continent, instead of letting you 
come, I should wish him hanged for it, and everybody 
who advised it. I cannot believe that a sea voyage 
and coming home is not the best prescription of all.” 


From the same. 
PORTLAND PLACE, Fune Ist, 1792. 

“‘T will not mind ruining you, my Dearest Mary, 
since my letters amuse you. Jam sorry you have had 
this flurry about Charlotte. . . . I went to-day to get 
my picture entirely finished, which I have put off to 
the last moment. I took Caroline with me. Cosway 
was quite delighted with her countenance which he 
thought uncommonly soft and pretty. I have half 
promised she shall sit next Winter, and have to coax 
her Papa to give her my picture with Henry. I saw 
at Cosways a picture of the three younger Miss 
Courtenays the picture will be pretty, the profile of 
one of them I thought like Charlotte. There is a 
little whole length of Lady Jersey’s youngest girl ? in 


1 Harriet, married 1806, Hon. Richard Bagot, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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her shift going to Hush and playing with her foot. 
I don’t think it quite a pretty attitude, it has very 
large dark eyes, black hair and seems a pretty little 
Jit a! 


After the blow had finally fallen, Mrs. Nugent 
wrote to Thomas Graham and told him of conversa- 
tions she had with Mary, about this time. Mary 
could not bear to speak her inmost thought to her 
husband, for fear of giving a moment’s avoidable pain 
when he was already suffering so deeply. To Mrs. 
Nugent she spoke openly, and confided her dying 
thoughts. 


“I believe she enjoyed my company more 
because I was the only person she used to talk 
to about you,” wrote Mrs. Nugent. “ You used 
to be the constant theme, not once, but for ever ; 
latterly whenever she had an opportunity. I never 
repeated a word she said to me. I always looked 
upon her as the most perfect creature I ever knew, 
and it was sufficient for her to tell me to do or not to 
do a thing for me to execute it exactly. I will copy 
the heads of all she said, which latterly I wrote down 
as nearly in her own words as I could. The con- 
versation was not the evening you remember, but 
of a morning and she sent you all out, on purpose. As 
nearly as I remembered I wrote it down—because I 
feared my memory, and from this last conversation 
so many dying demands, but as I said before she for 
ever talked of you nearly in the same way. 

‘ There are several things you must promise to do 
for me, my dear Mrs. Nugent. You must not be 
nervous, because I may get well, but if this should not 
be the case, I advise that whenever you see Louisa, 
you will tell her all you have been a witness to. She 
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knows perfectly, and all my family, Mr. Graham’s 
affectionate conduct to me, but none of them can 
have an idea of what it is now, nor how he suffers, 
or how he tries to conceal it from me. Iam not only 
happy, my dear Mrs. Nugent, but am fully sensible 
of it, and should wish to live to enjoy it. You may 
get upon the subject with my sister some morning in 
London, when you think her well, by asking her to 
shew you a printed account of my Mother’s death ; 
then you may begin about me. Do not stop from 
seeing her a little agitated, because her knowing from 
others I felt and prized the blessings that surrounded 
me, will be her greatest consolation, and will make 
her, I hope, cry tears of joy in time. 

‘Poor Charlotte, I hope she will marry well, but 
itisachance. You know, a Mr. Graham is not easily 
found. She is very amiable indeed, and has ever 
considered me as her first object. She never gave me 
a moment’s uneasiness. She would have been better 
educated by Lady Stormont. My fault was, con- 
sidering her too long as a plaything. She is well 
informed and good, but Lady Stormont would have 
taught her to have done more for herself. ‘Tell poor 
Charlotte I have ever been satisfied with her conduct.’ 
(Here she was overcome and had much shortness of 
breathing.) She resumed the conversation giving 
the greatest character of the Duchess of Devonshire, 
‘clever, safe, benevolent.’ Then,— Tell her to 
thank Lady Spencer for all her kindness to me. The 
poor Duchess had had affliction enough, without my 
adding to it, with poor Lady Duncannon. ‘Tell her 
I hope she will continue to see as much of Charlotte 
as she can, and to love her, and tell her exactly anything 
that occurs to her.’ ” 


The doctors advised a sea voyage for Mary. There 
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was practically no hope of her recovery, but the fact 
of trying something new seemed to raise the spirits 
both of Mary herself and those round her, even though 
painful effort was entailed. A yacht was chartered 
at Nice. 

Mary herself had little hope of recovery, but 
shrinking from the thought of the pain such a revela- 
tion must cause, could not disclose what was in her 
mind, and gave up all idea of a spoken farewell. She 
wrote a letter to her husband and confided it to 
Charlotte to be given to him after her death. Many 
years afterwards the embroidered red silk case con- 
taining the letter was found among his papers, endorsed 
in his handwriting : 

“This letter was written on the roth of June, the 
anniversary of her brother Col. Cathcart’s death. 

On the 19th, the day we embarked, she gave it 
to Charlotte to put it in her letter-case, where I found 
it on the 26th July.” 


Mary Graham to her Husband. 


PioL, Sunday, Fune toth. 


“I cannot help writing you a few words, My 
Dearest Husband, which may be a comfort to you if, 
in spite of all our endeavours, I should continue to 
grow weaker. I was so hurt at the impression that 
what escaped me yesterday made on you, that I deter- 
mined if possible never to let you see my fears. I 
was very low at that moment. I am not so now, tho’ 
I assure you I see my situation with the same eyes 
I have long seen it. I thank God, as far as I know 
myself, I am resigned to his will, I am fully persuaded 
that he adapts our thoughts to our situation and 
detaches us gently from this world when we are to 
leave it. I prayed from the first for resignation to 
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his will and I trust he will inspire it. I look up to 
him constantly for assistance, and try to think of him 
continually as my refuge against all fears. I have no 
horrors because I trust in his mercy and forgiveness 
and believe that if I am resigned he will smooth my 
passage to another world, and forgive my sins. I 
wish to think of him and of our Saviour habitually 
and to fill my mind with such thoughts. I avoid 
dwelling upon the pangs of leaving my friends. ‘There 
I trust he will support my sinking heart. 

But if I should not survive, it is better to be at 
this distance than to expose them to such a cruel 
scene which some of them might never recover. 
Poor Lady Stormont, it would kill her, and I have 
seen what my Brother and Lady Cathcart feel. It 
is too much. Charlotte is the subject of great 
anxiety. As for you, what shall I say? Let your 
comfort be that I could never have lived without 
you, and am happy to go first. My health is so very 
precarious that if I was to recover, it might only be 
for a short time, and to die in a less comfortable 
manner. Dr. Webster’s being a Clergyman is a great 
comfort. In short this is all I can say to reconcile 
you to the worst. If God should restore my health 
I would accept it joyfully, and thankfully, and 
dedicate it to his service. If he sees it best for me, 
he will do so, if not, let me submit to his will and 
follow my Dear Brother and Sister. Think of this 
My Dear Husband and join with me in resignation to 
God Almighty who I trust will join us all in Heaven.”’ 


After all the years of devotion, the ceaseless watch- 
ful care, which had occupied and absorbed the best 
years of his life, Thomas Graham was fated not to 
be with Mary at the end. So little did anyone think 
it was so near, that he had gone ashore from the 
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yacht, and on returning found that she had died an 
hour before. 


Thomas Graham to Lord Cathcart. 


HYERES, June 27, 1792. 
*“ My DEAREST BROTHER,— 

I have time only to tell you our dearest Mary is 
no more. She expired without a groan last night at 
eight o’clock in this Roadstead. We luckily got in, 
in the morning after a stormy night, during which 
she did not suffer at all. I had begged Lady Stor- 
mont to write to you, doubting whether it would be 
in my power. She will give you some details. God 
bless you, my dearest Cathcart. Charlotte is very 
well and supports herself and behaves like the sister 
of the angel that is gone. 

Ever yours, evr 


The last scenes of Mary’s life are best described 
in her husband’s own Journal. 


Thomas Graham’s Fournal. 
TouLousE, Sunday, 15th Fuly 1792. 


‘“* Having lost my journal book in the sad business 
of last night, I must try and recollect the principal 
circumstances which it contained—it began with the 
account of our departure from Nice. We left Piol 
on Sunday evening the 17th of June—Mary preferred 
going in the coach, and Charlotte went in the chair. 
She bore the fatigue of going in the coach surpris- 
ingly well. I carried her from it upstairs, and as 
soon as her things could be got, she went to bed. 

Monday, 18th—The heat and excessive noise of 
the Hotel de York from the Place St. Dominique (at 
Nice) disturbed her very much, besides the unavoid- 
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able confusion of people coming and my being obliged 
to leave her every minute. Late in the evening she 
went in a chair to the Harbor. Dr. Webster and I 
walked with her, and Miss Cathcart followed in the 
coach. I left her with Mrs. Staig to go to bed and 
returned to finish my business which kept me till 
about 4 in the morning, having met with serious 
difficulties, and the coach with the things having 
been stopped at the harbour, which obliged me to 
get an order from the Major de Place. 

Tuesday, 19th—We got under way before 5, 
and went out of the harbor of Nice with a fair but 
light wind. Mary had slept a good deal, but had 
much fever and was affected by it in speaking to me. 
She slept again, and got up early and came on deck 
to breakfast—was delighted with the ship and having 
left Nice and enjoyed being on deck. We stood out 
to sea with very little wind till about 12, when we 
tacked and bore on Antibes,—lay to for a French 
frigate, the Belette of 28 guns, which bore down to 
speak with us. Mary went down early as there was 
a shower, and the wind grew cold; in the evening it 
increased and was very contrary—the servants all 
sick. I put her to bed at 8. She thought she 
breathed easier, and coughed less than on shore and 
the heat was ‘ not at all too much.’ 

Wednesday, 20th —The wind increased very much 
in the night, and towards morning blew fresh with a 
good deal of sea and the rolling of the ship tossed 
about and broke many of our things which there had 
not been time to get put in order before the servants 
went sick. Mary slept on the settee which with 
difficulty we got fastened. She was not at all sick, 
and did not mind the gale at all but was rather enter- 
tained with the confusion and the awkwardness of 
those who tried to get the things put in order. Dr. 
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Webster narrowly escaped having his leg broken by 
one of the trunks. The wind continuing and being 
quite contrary, after several tacks we came to anchor, 
. . . on the west side of the point and were in the 
Isle St. Marguerite about 2 o’clock p.m. 

Thursday, 21st-—Mary slept in a cott which she 
found comfortable ; she had a quiet night and got up 
early and breakfasted on deck—the servants went to 
Antibes to buy provisions. La Sybille of 40 guns and 
La Belette and the Couvette of 14 guns that went out 
yesterday all came into the road and anchored near us. 
I sent Sidey on shore for provisions to Antibes and 
several letters for the post office. 

Friday, 22nd.—She continued much the same 
thinking herself easier and better than ashore, but of 
nights she rather lost strength. She breakfasted on 
deck and stayed a great part of the morning tho’ the 
wind was considerable, but we contrived a screen 
with poles and a sheet. Read Don Quixote. 

Saturday, 23rd.—We sailed early this morning 
but on getting out finding the wind still contrary 
returned to our anchorage, as did several of the other 
ships and the frigates. She breakfasted on deck, 
but went down early as I went to Antibes to be blooded 
and buy some things. While I was absent the 
frigates and other ships took advantage of an hour of 
fair wind and stood out. All the other ships but 
the frigates returned in the evening, the wind not 
continuing. 

Sunday, 24th.—Mary had a good night and break- 
fasted on deck, but was obliged to go down as they 
prepared to sail. After a quarter past nine we got 
under way with a fair wind which failed us about 
noon and became contrary in the afternoon—tacked 
off and on the shore, came in sight of the Isles de 
Hieres. 
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Monday, 25th—Cold morning. She had a good 
deal of oppression in breathing this morning. . . . In 
the course of the day this disorder made considerable 
progress in weakening her. She got up and dressed 
but did not come on deck. The wind was contrary 
all day and we kept tacking between the shore and Les 
Isles d’Hieres. Passed Hieres late and stood out to 
sea. 
Tuesday, 26th.—It blew fresh in the night and at 
daybreak we were 7 leagues off shore with a rough sea. 
On finding her much altered, and seemingly in the 
most exhausted state, I determined to go back to 
Hieres. We got there and anchored in the road at 
IO a.m. in smooth water. She did not wish to go on 
shore which I proposed to her, but believe it would 
have been impossible, as any exertion excited the flux, 
which obliged her to give up thought of getting up— 
but neither that nor anything else was at all effectual 
in checking this last stage of her disease. 

I wished to go to the village to seek for accomoda- 
tion, and delayed it for fear of leaving her. She lay 
very quiet and wished me to sit by her without speak- 
ing and hardly said anything to me about her situation, 
which to me seemed very decided tho’ Dr. Webster 
still thought there was no such immediate danger. 
In the afternoon she desired me to leave her quiet, 
that she wished to sleep, and that Dr. Webster would 
stay by her. She told him that she was quite sensible 
of the great change and that this could not last,— 
begging him to stay by her, and that she would try 
to sleep a little—which she did, and when she was 
awake he gave her now and then a little wine and 
water. I went to Hieres and was deceived about the 
distance and did not get back till g. 

When I came on board it was all over. About 8 
she had breathed her last, without a groan. Dr. 
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Webster assured me he would not have perceived it 
if he had not at that moment been offering her some 
wine. She had had now and then a little incoherence, 
but in general was quite sensible. She did not miss 
me,—spoke about Charlotte and recommended her 
to Dr. Webster’s care. It is impossible to say how 
much I regret being absent when this angel breathed 
her last—but since having got the letter she wrote me 
at Piol and left with Charlotte, it is clear she would 
not have spoken to me on any of these subjects. 

Wednesday, 27th-—Dr. Webster went on shore 
early to Hyeres to order everything that was necessary. 
I saw Charlotte early, Dr. Webster having spoken 
to her before he left the ship. She spoke to me with 
great affection and tenderness and behaved with great 
fortitude—much more than I expected, but she had 
long been sensible of her sister’s danger and had 
disguised her feelings which had weighed on her 
mind and occasioned the nervous disorder she had 
had forsome time. I took her on shore about 1, and 
Dr. Webster returned to the ship with the surgeon 
and apothecary. 

Friday, 29th of Fune to Wednesday, 4th of July — 
We sailed in the evening from Hieres. We landed at 
Agde which is about a mile from the sea up the river 
Heraut. 

A difficulty occurred at the Custom House about 
allowing the coffin to be landed without being opened. 
The Municipality was applied to in vain, and I deter- 
mined to go to Montpellier to obtain an order from 
the Director of the Custom or from the Department. 
Left Agde with Dr. W. and Sidey on Horseback with 
a guide on foot at 7, the road is chiefly close to the 
sea and deep sand, fine moonlight night. To Dr. 
Couan, the intimate friend of M. Theuriot, Director 
of the Customs, who received me with the greatest 

1g 
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solicitude and humanity and immediately proposed 
a proper method of settling the business by a bond 
of caution to be discharged at Bordeaux when the 
coffin embarked on board a ship for England. I shall 
never forget the manner in which this uncommonly 
obliging man granted my request. Went to bed very 
much exhausted with all I had gone thro’ lately. 

Saturday, 7th—When Dr. Webster came he went 
to M. Sollieve and to the Municipality, when the 
business was agreed to according to M. Theuriot’s 
opinion. On looking at the different boats offered 
to us for the canal a great difficulty occurred about 
the coach. None of them had hatchways large enough 
to admit the body, and it could not remain on the 
deck as the bridges are so low. At last agreed with 
one Desfours, who is to widen the hatchway, so as 
to let it down far enough to be in no danger of touch- 
ing the bridges. The things were moved from the 
ship in the evening. 

Sunday, 8th—The day was very hot, we pro- 
ceeded slowly drawn by two horses, and kept below 
till the cool of the evening. The Boat is decked and 
the Hold is divided into a small room before with 
a chimney for a kitchen, and we made the rest into 
2 apartments, one of these where Miss Cathcart and 
the maids slept, for sitting and dining room. The 
other end Dr. Webster and I had our cots hung, and 
it held the Coach and a great deal of Baggage. Stopped 
near Beziers in the evening and delivered a letter to 
the Director of the canal from the Director at Agde 
to have leave to pass the river to-morrow, and the 
sluices by night which he agreed to. 

Tuesday, 17th Fuly 1792.—On the Garonne. We 
left Toulouse on Sunday afternoon the 15th and 
since that I have brought forward my journal to 
replace that which was stolen from me in the evening 
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of Saturday 14th. I don’t know how to write down 
an account of what I cannot bear to think of without 
horror, but which I never can forget. I shall however 
endeavour to mark down shortly what passed. About 
8 o'clock I returned to the Inn from walking by the 
Bridge and town, and very soon after one of the 
Boatmen came to say that in carrying the Boat round 
the town to go to the mouth of the Canal it had been 
stopped by soldiers (National Guards and Volunteers) 
who insisted on examining and knowing what it 
contained. He desired me to send the keys of the 
trunks. I suspected what they wanted, and ran to 
the Maison Commune where I found M. Mairie 
(who was one of the Officiers Municipaux) and com- 
plained to him of this attack. Several fellows at the 
gate said they were some of those who had stopped 
the boat as they wished to know what was in it. 
Mairie explained to them that the Boat had the appro- 
bation of the Magistrates to carry me and my luggage 
down the river and it was not their business to inter- 
fere in the police of the town. Several of them replied 
with some impertinence, and Mairie abused them 
and told the Boatmen to go and proceed with the 
Boat. After staying a few minutes there I sent the 
Porter of the hotel, who was my guide, down to the 
Canal, and desired him to see what was going on, 
and if all was not quiet to return to the Maison Com- 
mune and inform the Officiers Municipaux and then 
to come to me. 

A few minutes afterwards I grew uneasy and 
determined to follow him to the Pont de Minimes 
about half a mile out of the town where the Boat had 
been stopped. On coming near the bridge I heard 
some fellows talking about the Boat and the Munici- 
pality and keeping to the side of the road I walked 
on, but presently was surrounded by some of these 
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people who were the same who had been at the gate 
of the Maison Commune and who knew me again 
tho’ it was quite dark. ‘They forced me to go with 
them to the edge of the land below the sluices, where 
a number more were on guard that the boat should 
not proceed. I was presently surrounded by this 
riotous mob of half-drunk rascals, many of them 
armed with muskets, who insisted on my shewing 
them everything that was in the Boat. After much 
conversation I was in hopes by good humour and 
speaking to them of liberty, they would be quiet, 
but was only answered by abuse and insult. At last 
I perceived Bertrand the Porter in the crowd and 
whispered to him to go immediately to the Munici- 
pality. I was several times suspected of wishing to 
escape, and very rudely handled, tho’ I had no such 
intention. 

At last I sat down on the Bank and now and then 
tried to divert them from their purpose which I had 
now plainly perceived to be to have the coffin opened, 
which they said they were sure contained something 
different from what I was obliged to explain to them. 
At all events they swore nothing would satisfy them 
but examining it, and they only waited for light 
which at last they brought, and after contriving every 
delay possible the Boat was brought along side and 
I was carried into it by a certain number whom they 
deputed to make the search. I unlocked some of 
the trunks and begged them to examine, but they 
would not do it and insisted on seeing the Box that 
was sealed. I told the Patron to be as slow as possible 
in removing the mattresses, etc. which covered it, in 
hopes of assistance coming from the Municipality, 
which I had reason to expect, as Bertrand had been 
gone above an hour. Nothing now could stop their 
proceedings. With savage violence they broke open 
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everything, and as this lasted above a quarter of an 
hour my situation can be more easily imagined than 
described. 

At first I attempted to interfere by advice and 
entreaties as to the manner of opening it, but this 
only irritated them to more brutality, and I got as 
near the other end of the boat as possible and remained 
almost suffocated with horror and rage. Duncan 
was very attentive to me and brought me a lemonand 
water which prevented me from suffering more in 
body. After some of the first were satisfied, some 
others came into the Boat and insisted on further 
proof which they proceeded to with greater violence 
than before. At last they left the Boat and they all 
dispersed. As soon as I had recovered a little I got 
on shore intending to send Dr. Webster and workmen 
as soon as possible, but near the bridge was met by 
M. Mairie and an officer of the Corps of Cavalry who 
were coming along to the place. 

They begged me to go to make a complaint at 
the Maison Commune, which I agreed to do, as one 
(a Major) was known, tho’ I had little expectation 
of any punishment being inflicted that would be 
satisfactory to me, and I soon found from the manner 
the other Municipal Officer talked that they did not 
wish to interfere but to turn it over upon the Juge de 
Paix. They sent a guard with me and their Grefher 
to him. He got out of bed in very bad humour and 
swore at first he would not stir, and then agreed to 
do so but said he must detain the boat and everything 
till the process was finished. 

In short I was glad to get away without formally 
making my complaint, and I returned to the Muni- 
cipality to tell them I did not chuse to be detained, 
and as by this time Dr. Webster and a Plumber were 
got, we went home to get a Surgeon, and then went 
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to the Boat, where the 4 soldiers were ordered to 
remain as a guard all night. I returned to my room 
and hope never again to feel such horror. Everything 
that had passed was so present to my mind that the 
horrid scene seemed still to be acting before me. | 
undressed to cool myself and at last fell asleep in the 
chair and only awakened to the same feelings. I felt 
chilled and went to bed. 

Duncan came from the boat at daybreak and told 
me from Dr. Webster that there was no injury done 
to the Body, which relieved me much, but that there 
was a necessity for a new lead coffin. After that I got 
some interrupted sleep till Sidey returned, and I sent 
him back to Duncan to enquire more particularly. 
He came about 6 and confirmed this account, which 
was more than I could have hoped for, and by 12 
o’clock everything was carried down and replaced 
exactly as it was. Dr. Webster came before one, and 
as soon as he was refreshed and had settled the Bills, 
we left this horrid place, that I shall never hear spoken 
of again without despair. I certainly acted with 
imprudence, but yet I cannot blame myself, for 
probably if I had not gone, this outrage would have 
taken place sooner, and I should never have forgiven 
myself for not going, as I should have imagined that 
I might have been able somehow to prevent them. 
I ought to have asked for a guard at first, which would 
have enabled me to get into the Boat, and we should 
then have had it in our power to have cut the rope and 
kept the Boat in the middle of the Canal and somehow 
to have prevented their coming in till more assistance 
came, but I afterwards learnt that the Municipality 
were frightened with false accounts of the number 
assembled, which never exceeded 40 or 50, and 
many of these idle spectators rather inclining to 
favour me when on shore by saying nothing should 
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be done till the Officiers Municipaux were sent 
for. 

When in the Boat I persuaded those deputed to 
insist on seeing the leaden coffin, and to have it 
carried to the Maison de Ville, but this was opposed 
by those on the shore. There never was any possi- 
bility of resistance as they would not allow me to go 
alone into the Boat at first. ‘Thank God it turned out 
better than I had reason to expect. 

Sunday, Fuly 15—We went in a Coach to the 
Embouchure and embarked in a large open boat 
covered with a sail-cloth. ‘There were 6 men in all. 
The Patron, Helmsman and 4 oarsmen who stand 
and row a short oar. ‘The Helm is an immense oar, 
balanced by a great beam coming forward over our 
tent, the Steersman having a cross plank for standin 
upon.”’ 


So the sad journey went on, day after day 
through the canals till Bordeaux + was reached on 
18th July. There the coffin was taken on board ship 
for England, and Thomas Graham and Charlotte 
went to Cherbourg and thence to Southampton. 

Immediately after Mary’s death, her husband 
had given instructions for the building of a small 
mausoleum, on the model of Virgil’s tomb, in Methven 
Churchyard, close to Balgowan, to be constructed of 
solid stone. It was of course impossible to finish it 
in time to receive the coffin on arrival in Britain. 
The Cathcart vault in Audley Street Chapel, Mayfair, 
was therefore opened to receive it, and there, among 
many of her ancestors, the body of Mary lay fora 
year before being carried to Methven Churchyard. 


1'Thomas Graham was a witness at Bordeaux of horrible atrocities— 
the mob there parading the streets with several bleeding heads of priests, 
which they carried into the coffee-houses. 
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‘ T received yours of the 26th on Tuesday evening,” 
writes Louisa Stormont to Thomas Graham at 
Bordeaux, ‘“‘ and came here the next morning to wait 
for the account which I was fully prepared to receive 
and which arrived last night. I had a presentiment 
after I read your first letter that you would not get 
back in time. I hope you will not allow that circum- 
stance to dwell on your mind. From what our dear 
Angel said to Doctor Webster, I am convinced that 
from the change she felt she thought it near and 
wished to save you that painful moment. Thank 
God that it was so easy, and that her last days were a 
little brightened up by the thoughts of coming home. 
Her last letter to me expressed such delight at the 
thoughts of it that I am quite thankful to think how 
many painful ideas and melancholy hours this change 
of scene must have saved her. It is very long since 
my hopes went further than the getting her among 
us all. 

You know my Father and Mother and many of 
our family were laid in the Vault of South Audley 
Chapel, but there may be some more proper place in 
Scotland. I only mention this for your consideration. 
I think she would have liked it herself, but whatever 
you think right and best we both know she would 
have been satisfied with. You cannot imagine the 
comfort I have in thinking how happy she was with 
you, how perfectly you suited her, the confidence 
she had in you, and your constant and unremitting 
attention to her health, which certainly preserved her 
life many years. I hope you will not look back on 
any circumstance of her illness and think you could 
have done better than you did.” 


CHAPTER XV 
RETROSPECT 


ITH all that had filled and enriched his exist- 

ence dropped away into darkness, without 

aim, without solace, Thomas Graham came home, 
seeking in vain some possible way to recapture the 
habits and zest of life. But where could he go? 
All the known places were haunted. All associa- 
tions, however dear, all memories however precious, 
brought insupportable pain. Many friends were 
anxious to offer comfort and companionship, but he 
could not yet be ready to accept consolation. In the 
loss of Mary he had suffered the collapse of his world. 
The prospect of solitary endurance through the 
long winter months lay before him. His mother 
wrote to dissuade him from the idea of passing them 
at Brookesby. In spite of this advice and that of 
other friends who also disapproved, he went to 
Brookesby, only to find he could not face the blank 
loneliness. He was at the end of his endurance, as 
far as any attempt at continuing along the familiar 
paths of life was concerned, and as nearly face to face 
with despair as any very strong self-reliant nature 
could be. The desolation of the husband was only 
to be equalled by that of Charlotte, the child-sister 
whose whole dependence had been on Mary ever 
since she could remember. From her new home at 
Littlegrove with her sister Louisa, she writes to 


Thomas Graham a little letter full of love and con- 
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fidence towards him. As long as he had Charlotte 
there was still something of Mary to cherish—the 
young girl had been so much a part of her life, the 
centre of so many hopes and dreams. Her dependence 
now on himself in every little detail must to some 
extent have filled the utter emptiness of his existence. 
But even this was to be taken from him. Charlotte 
outlived Mary only two years. 

Louisa was fortunate in having the immediate 
preoccupations of her young family and household 
to help her to take up life again without the sister 
who had been so unfailingly a part of all she did and 
thought. In all Mary’s circle no one, except her 
husband, was left face to face with the blank sense of 
isolated loneliness. Louisa’s existence was full and 
engrossing. Lord Stormont! touched life at many 
points, and kept himself and his wife in the stream 
of the world’s affairs. Their sorrow was real and 
profound, but they were not overwhelmed, and so 
were able to hold out hands of help and courage to 
him whose whole horizon was overcast. 

The building of the burial-place at Methven 
Churchyard took a whole year to complete. Mary’s 
sisters hoped that the coffin would not be taken from 
the Cathcart vault in South Audley Street Chapel, 
but her husband had never wavered in his intention, 
and they did not bring their wishes before him. 
Lady Christian had expressed an earnest hope that 
her son would spare himself the trial of attending 
the final rites in the new tomb. He was abroad on 
active service at the time, and did not come home. 

+ On the death of his uncle, the great Lord Mansfield, in 1793, Lord Stor- 
mont inherited the Earldom of Mansfield, County Middlesex, while Louisa 
became Countess of Mansfield, County Nottingham, in her own right. 


‘Thenceforth their chief home was Kenwood, but Louisa was fated only to 
reign there for three years. 
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But it was not in the character of Thomas Graham 
to yield to an unfruitful brooding habit of mind. 
No permanent withdrawal from the surge and move- 
ment of life was possible to his nature. At his 
darkest hour the chance came of a complete change of 
occupation and interest. Yielding to an impulse to go 
forward into some ardour more fierce and absorbing 
than any he had known, he flung himself with all his 
powers and abilities into an utterly new adventure. 

When he and Mary were at Nice in the last 
months of her life, they had seen much of General 
O’Hara, Governor of Gibraltar, who was also winter- 
ing there. Thomas Graham now recalled this friend, 
and sought his help. He wrote and asked him to 
give him a passage to Gibraltar in the ship Resistance, 
commanded by Captain Legge. ‘This request was 
easily granted. ‘Thomas went down to Plymouth to 
embark. While waiting there for a fair wind, war 
was declared by France. 

Thomas Graham was now forty-three, a time 
when it appeared unlikely that a completely new set 
of interests would take root. In reality he was then 
only half through a long and very active life, and 
at the beginning of a glorious career as a 
soldier. When he went to Gibraltar, though osten- 
sibly as a traveller, the hope of adventure went 
with him, and when the opportunity of military 
service came he was ready to grasp it. After 
a few months of eager waiting for Lord Hood 
and the British Fleet, hopeful of seeing any fighting 
that might be going, he sailed in H.M.S. Egmont 
for the Mediterranean. On reaching Toulon he 
joined Captain Elphinstone, who had been ordered to 
land with troops to support the French Royalists who 
were endeavouring to drive out the Republicans, and 
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thus, as a volunteer, Graham had his first experience 
of fighting. The story of his gallantry at the blockade 
of Toulon is well known. His exploit was observed 
by an enemy officer, a little artillery-man, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Early in 1794 he obtained a letter of service from 
Lord Amherst, then Commander-in-Chief, to raise a 
regiment, the goth Regiment of Foot, or the Perthshire 
Volunteers, a task which absorbed and occupied all 
his energies, and in face of great difficulties and 
immense expense was successfully achieved. Ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Colonel Commandant, he sailed on 
foreign service with the Regiment in August 1795. 

The year that he spent in Britain was, as regards 
family life, darkened by anxiety and added sorrow. 
Charlotte! had never been strong, and now he was 
again to witness the appearance of those symptoms 
that all her family knew too well. The end came 
in October 1794, at the Mansfield’s house in London. 

The death of the little sister was to Thomas 
Graham the final closing of the book of his early 
manhood, for with her passed away for ever the last 
link with the old unclouded existence. But he could 
never again suffer as he had suffered. A definite 
and engrossing aim had restored the strength and 
balance of his mind. 

After remaining at Gibraltar in 1795 and 1796, he 
was attached to the Austrian army in Italy, and shut 
up at the siege of Mantua in 1797. He took part in 
the attack on Minorca and besieged Malta in 1708. 
The blockade there lasted for two years. He then 
returned to England, and travelled. In 1803 to 1805, 


1A few months before her death, Charlotte was appointed Maid of 
Honour to her godmother Queen Charlotte. She was never, however, well 
enough to take up her duties at Court. 
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he served with his regiment in Ireland, and after that 
was without active employment till 1808. 

Only the broad outlines of Thomas Graham’s 
career in the Peninsular War need be recorded here, 
for his achievements find a place in every history of 
the War. 

The chief of his exploits began in August 1808 
when he sailed from Portsmouth, first to Sweden as 
Aide-de-Camp to Sir John Moore, and later in the 
same capacity with troops to reinforce the British 
Army in Portugal. The chief command in the 
Peninsula devolved upon Moore, who was to take 
the army into Spain, to be landed at Corunna and to 
help the Spanish forces. The history of Corunna 
will always be linked with the tragedy of the death of 
Sir John Moore, and with the fine service rendered by 
Thomas Graham. 

In February 1810, the French were occupying 
almost the whole of Spain, except Cadiz and some of 
the coast. Wellington was in Portugal preparing 
the lines of Torres Vedras. ‘Thomas Graham, now 
a Lieutenant-General, was sent to take command at 
Cadiz and the Isle de Leon. He found himself second- 
in-command to Wellington. Cadiz was invested by 
the French under Marshal Victor. A force of four 
thousand under Thomas Graham, with seven thousand 
Spanish troops, sailed from Cadiz and met at Tarifa 
on the Strait of Gibraltar. From thence the allied 
army marched through the night and arrived at the 
low ridge of Barossa. The action which followed 
had a glorious issue in complete victory for British 
arms, and won for General Graham the admiration of 
his country and the title “ The Hero of Barossa.” 

In 1811 he was relieved of his Cadiz command, 
and joined Wellington’s main army. He took part 
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in the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and the storming of 
Badajoz. In command of two divisions of the army, 
he played a leading part in the operations before the 
battle of Salamanca. 

Sir Thomas Graham was now sixty-six and sup- 
posed that his military adventures were over. But he 
was again to be used in the service of his country. 
He was surprised to find himself called upon to take 
up arms, but he accepted the appointment to command 
British troops in Holland in the disastrous Walcheren 
expedition and went out to Bergen-op-Zoom, the only 
important fortress left to the French. They were, 
however, strongly entrenched there. Sir Thomas 
planned a surprise attack on the place, which was so 
far successful that during the night two thousand 
men gained the walls. But the advantage could not 
be followed up, and Graham surrendered in order to 
save the lives of his men. It was his last action, and 
though such an attempt was characteristic of his 
resource and pluck, it was doomed to failure. He 
had been misinformed as to the strength of the enemy, 
but in many ways this frustrated scheme showed him 
at his greatest. In the midst of his disappointment 
his thought was for his men, whom he would not see 
massacred in order to claim the prestige of following 
one more forlorn hope. 

In speaking of the British failure at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, who remem- 
bered him years before at Toulon, gave in a few 
memorable words his measure of Thomas Graham : 
“‘ A daring old man.” The estimate takes its place in 
personal history beside the conclusion of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan in the House of Commons when 
Graham received the thanks of Parliament: ‘‘ Never 
was there seated a loftier spirit in a braver heart.” 
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As soon as the Peninsular War was at an end, 
a shower of rewards naturally descended on those 
Generals who had won for Britain such imperishable 
glories. A Peerage was conferred on Thomas Graham, 
the title chosen being Lord Lynedoch of Balgowan. 

“What is it to me?” he wrote to a friend; ‘I 
stand alone in the world.” 

Now the fighting years were over he came back 
to the old life of sport, of country pursuits, of active 
interest in his estates. He never tired of going 
abroad. Travels in France, Italy, Russia, and 
Austria alternated with the seasons spent in hunting, 
or in busying himself about his Perthshire acres, his 
original mind never accepting things as they were, 
but stretching forward into enterprise and expansion 
in all matters of land cultivation. ‘To the very limits 
of his life his tastes did not change, or his pursuits 
become outgrown. 

Recollections of Mary, and all the experiences 
of his early manhood with her, were shut up in his 
own heart. ‘Though life called to him in many 
guises, and he was capable of ardent friendship 
both with men and women, her memory remained 
unchallenged through the changing years. It is un- 
likely that he ever spoke of her to his most intimate 
friends. The gloomy habit of the day was to put 
aside all that could be a reminder of past companion- 
ship. ‘To live face to face with the portraits of Mary 
he found an impossibility. 

Mary Graham was four times painted by Gains- 
borough. It has been shown that the first sittings 
were given early in 1775. Possibly the Kitcat size of 
portrait, considered by many the most beautiful, now 
in Mr. Widener’s gallery in Philadelphia, was begun 
then, as a trial sketch for the superb full-length ex- 
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hibited in London in the Royal Academy in 1777 
and bequeathed by Robert Graham to the National 
Gallery in Edinburgh. 

The third picture is also full length, and is of a 
later date. Family tradition says that a friend of 
Gainsborough commenting on the beauty of Mary as 
she appears in the large picture, added that the rich 
and delicate colouring and texture of the clothes she 
wore contributed a great part of the beauty. Gains- 
borough dissented from this opinion, and said he 
would undertake to make a picture of her, in which 
she should appear equally beautiful, in the dress of a 
housemaid. He then sketched, in sepia, a full length 
portrait of Mary, not as a housemaid, but as a dairy- 
maid, surrounded by all the implements of a Scottish 
dairy. He proved the truth of his assertion, for her 
grace and distinction in the simple dress fully equals 
that of the more elaborate pictures. The Grahams 
never had possession of this portrait. It remained 
in the artist’s studio. till his death, and was sold at 
Christie’s, in Mrs. Gainsborough’s sale in 1797, for 
four and a half guineas. The purchaser then was 
Mr. Bryan, but afterwards it was for many years in 
Lord Carlisle’s collection at Castle Howard, and was 
bequeathed by the late Lady Carlisle to the National 
Gallery in London. 

A fourth sketch of Mary Graham by Gainsborough 
in oils, oval in shape, 10 by 8 inches in size, 
was in the possession of the Earl of Arran, of Hyde 
Hall, Essex, and is another study for a finished 
portrait. ‘This picture was sold at Christie’s in the 
Pfungst sale in 1917, when it brought £682, Ios. 
The purchaser was Mr. Frank Partridge. 

There was also a family group done by Cipriani 
which was for a time at Balgowan. It belonged, 
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however, to Lady Stormont, who asked Thomas 
Graham in 1782 to restore it to her. 

A portrait of Mary Graham and her sister, Louisa, 
was done in Paris in 1777. The name of the artist 
is not mentioned. ‘The picture was sent as a present 
to Lady Clermont. 

It is certain that some picture or miniature of 
Mary was done by Cosway after her death. The 
Gainsborough Kitcat portrait was sent to his studio 
as a guide. Cosway’s work was pronounced a good 
likeness by her sisters, Louisa and Charlotte, who 
made frequent visits to the studio to note his progress. 
This painting appears to have been sent with other 
pictures to Lord Stormont’s house in London about 
1792. 

Legends have arisen from the uncertainty of what 
became of the Gainsborough portraits of Mary after 
her death, when her husband decided he could not 
bear the pain of living within sight of them. It has 
even been believed that he had these treasures 
“ bricked up” in one of his houses, and that they 
never saw the light till after his death fifty years later. 
The following undated letter, however, proves that 
the pictures were lent to Lord Stormont and Louisa. 
They inherited the Mansfield titles in March 1793 
and the letter was probably written very soon after 
that date, Mary’s death being so recent that he could 
not trust himself to speak of it. 


Lord Mansfield to Col. Graham at Nerot’s Hotel, 
London. 
(Probably from PorRTLAND PLace, LONDON). 
** Dear Mr. GRAHAM,— 
I am much obliged to you for the message you 


sent me by Lady Cathcart, and for wishing to have 
20 
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that picture which I perfectly remembered you had 
only lent. I know where it is, I believe and could if 
I was to search, find it, but I trust you will excuse it 
for the present as I wish to delay everything of that 
sort till my nerves are stronger and my spirits less 
agitated. I must trouble you with a word upon the 
subject of the two pictures by Gainsborough which 
are here. I recollect at the time that I framed and 
put up the whole length, you said you would not 
give it, but had no room of your own which it was not 
too big for. I have never been able to look at it 
since [Mary’s death] and it has been veiled with muslin, 
but I am now going to new fit up my bed chamber 
and to move my bed upstairs, and till | know your 
intentions [ am at a loss what to do with the picture. 
If it was my property I should either leave it in its 
present place, or put it in a room at Kenwood House, 
which is to contain all the family pictures we have. 
There is likewise here the picture you brought from 
Balgowan which I own I like the best of the two— 
but I imagine you are of the same opinion. Some 
time or other I must with your leave have a good and 
exact copy of it. For the present it is quite safe in my 
press where it was put as soon as it came from Cosways, 
and I keep the key in my desk. Pray write a line in 
answer, as it is much easier to write than to talk upon 
these cruel subjects. 
Ever dear Mr. Graham, Affectly. yours M.”’ 


The third picture mentioned in the first paragraph 
of the letter has not been identified. Perhaps it was 
the miniature of Mary done by Cosway after her 
death. 

There is, however, no doubt that when Thomas 
Graham took possession of the portraits from the 
Mansfields, he had them packed up and sent to be 
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stored in London. There, in unopened cases, these 
supreme masterpieces remained forgotten for more 
than forty years. It was only on the death of 
Lord Lynedoch, in 1843, that the existence of these 
pictures was brought to light. Mr. Robert Graham, 
who succeeded to his properties, received a letter 
from a firm in London reporting that in their stores 
were two cases containing pictures, which would be 
sent to Scotland, on receipt of the money due for 
storage. Tradition says that Robert Graham, who 
was then living at Lynedoch, was so impatient to see 
the pictures that he rode out on the road to Perth to 
meet the cart that had been sent to convey the cases 
to Lynedoch, and unable to resist taking one look, 
ordered the larger case to be opened by the roadside 
on Dalcrue bridge. 

Robert Graham kept the pictures in his house in 
Heriot Row, Edinburgh, till his own death in 1859, 
and bequeathed the full-length portrait “as a gift 
to the people of Scotland,” with the proviso that it 
should never leave the country. It is now in the 
National Gallery in Edinburgh. The Kitcat portrait 
was inherited by his nephew, James Maxtone ! of 
Cultoquhey. 

When Thomas Graham returned to Scotland after 
Mary’s death, he had, as far as any plans were possible, 
a decided intention of making some stay at Balgowan, 
and even of bringing north some of his horses from 
Leicestershire. 

During his travels with Mary in Spain and France, 
they had together collected a great deal of fine furni- 
ture. At almost every place they visited it was one 
of the pleasures they shared to acquire some unusual 


1 James Maxtone of Cultoquhey took the name of Graham on succeeding 
to the disentailed estates of Redgorton in 1859. 
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piece. This collection was at different times sent 
home to Balgowan, the house soon becoming too 
full to hold more. Thomas Graham had therefore 
given orders that the old furniture that belonged 
to the house, which was of a type not then valued 
and, being worn with use by successive generations, 
was in great disrepair, should be stored in the empty 
stable, to make room, and this order was carried out. 
The project of Thomas Graham for returning to 
Balgowan with some of his horses necessitated the 
clearing of the stables. He therefore sent instructions 
to his agent in Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew Murray, to 
arrange for the sale of the old furniture. Arriving in 
Edinburgh on his way north, and having much 
business to discuss, he agreed to dine with his agent 
at his house in Heriot Row. ‘They sat down to dinner 
a party of three: Mr. Murray, his daughter, and 
Thomas Graham. No sooner were they seated than 
the agent, seeking for a cheerful subject of conversa- 
tion, began to congratulate his guest on the very fine 
results of the sale. 

“* What sale ? ”’ said Colonel Graham. 

“The sale of furniture at Balgowan. It fetched 
four thousand pounds.” 

‘What !” exclaimed Colonel Graham in amaze- 
ment, “ Four thousand pounds for those old sticks 
in the stable ? ” 

There was a moment of tense silence, a dreadful 
interval, while the mind of Mr. Murray struggled slowly 
in the clutch of a dire misgiving. His daughter, with 
quicker perception, realised in a second the disaster 
that had befallen. The wrong furniture had been 
sold—not the old sticks in the stable, but the carefully 
gathered and cherished collection in Balgowan House. 
The shock was too much. With the strange and 
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convenient facility possessed by the young women of 
her generation, she dropped in a dead faint. ‘Thomas 
Graham understood instantly, from the consternation 
on the two countenances, just what had happened. 
He said no word but busied himself in helping Mr. 
Murray to restore his daughter to consciousness. 
Neither then, nor in the future, did he ask for any 
explanation, or speak of the misfortune. But from 
that hour he resolved not again to live at Balgowan, 
a resolution kept for many a long year. 

A further brief account of one or two of the 
characters which have drifted in and out among the 
lights and shadows of this chronicle may find place 
here. 

The first figure that rises to the mind in the group 
of those belonging to the life-story of Mary and her 
husband is that of Lady Christian Graham. 

There is pathos in the thought of her lonely old age. 
She loved her son with the kind of profound love 
that does not adore blindly, but is steadfast in spite of 
all trials. Anxieties and sorrows totally unlooked for 
beset the last solitary years of her life. If, after Mary’s 
death, she dreamed that with her he might find solace 
in home again, she bore her disappointment gallantly 
when it became certain that he would never seek or 
find a permanent home anywhere. In her last letters 
there are no reproaches, only a wistfully expressed 
desire for his happiness and, as the years passed by, 
to see him married again. ‘This was an anxious hope 
to the very end of her days. She died at 86 in 1799. 

With Lady Christian, last of her generation, dis- 
appeared a part of the old Scotland. She lived to see 
the beginning of bewildering change and development 
in national and social life. The world, and all its 
works, she both disapproved and loved, A strong 
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human sympathy overbore, on the whole, her austere 
piety. 

First among those to whom Mary Graham gave 
her heart’s best love is her sister, Louisa. Her 
history, traced to its end, shows how unchanged in 
character and outlook was the old Lady Mansfield 
from the child Louisa Cathcart. Her life had always 
been full and active. Many sorrows were hers ; she 
had borne repeated griefs in losing a well-loved 
brother, and all her sisters. 

Her husband lived only three years after succeeding 
Lord Mansfield. Louisa remained a widow for a 
year and a month. In October 1797 she married 
Robert Fulke Greville, who had loved and understood 
her all her life. Three children 1 were born of this 
second marriage. Life passed on, bringing her much 
happiness and many anxieties. 

For in spite of twenty-four years of marriage with 
Robert Greville, who understood and could deal with 
her “‘ flurries’? and “‘ little female indignations,” she 
was destined never to achieve tranquillity. Pathetic 
entries in the Diary she kept in her second widow- 
hood, when very old, describe her anxious arranging 
and rearranging of her possessions, in an endless 
attempt to sort papers and win some sense of having 
got things into order. 


In August 1831.—‘I should so like some few 
days of repose of mind. I should employ myself in 
many ways all centreing at one point in the pleasures 
of memory, which are those only suitable a mon age. 
To how many various reflections this might lead, as a 

* (1) Georgiana, born 1798, married 1824 her cousin Hon. Sir George 


Cathcart ; (2) Robert Fulke, born 1800; (3) Louisa, married Hon. and Rev. 


Heneage Finch Hatton, Queen’s chaplain, who in 1826 succeeded his cousin 
as tenth Earl of Winchilsea. 


LOUISA, COUNTESS OF MANSFIELD, IN 1797 


From a portrait by Hoppner 
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beacon to younger persons in the beginning of their 
journey, but at their age it burns dim in the distance.”’ 


The ceaseless worry went on about business, 
letters, family affairs, politics and health. Anniver- 
saries meant a great deal to her. She notes “‘ afflictive 
occasions,» when she commemorates the deaths of 
Charles and her sisters, and marks with a cross 
26th December 1829, “‘ the wedding day of my two 
sisters, Jane and Mary.” ‘Thus her mind travelled 
back fifty-six years to that event in 1774. 


November 10, 1831.—‘‘ The last several days I 
have employed the quiet candle hour in looking over 
packets of letters which Lord Lynedoch returned to 
me, which I had written to my dear sister, Mary, for 
our correspondence was unceasingly constant.” 


The last entry in the Journal is on the last day 
of the year 1831— 


‘To me an anxious year, and the later months more 
than ever. It has passed away and though lone and 
solitary, sitting in the library ... the time never 
hangs heavy on my hands. I am thankful for some 
few refreshing days, having seen so many of my 
children and grandchildren lately. The recollection 
cheers me, and I trust in God we may all meet 
again.” 


All that remained at last of the old life were her 
brothers William and Archie, and Lord Lynedoch. 
Of the family of nine Cathcart brothers and sisters, 
only three lived to see middle life, and these, by some 
unexplained difference of constitution, were of tougher 
fibre and lived to extreme old age. Louisa, to the 
last, though weighted with the heavy sorrow of her 
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eldest son’s death in 1840, loved to gather round 
her the reminders of an adored past. 

Oldest of the group was Lord Lynedoch, always 
the centre and guide, the trusted adviser, the welcome 
guest, with his strong vitality and interest in life. 
William, Lord Cathcart, came next in age, writing, 
instead of the long letters of his youth, short 
affectionate notes in a handwriting year by year 
more trembling. The day will come when some hand 
will trace in detail the story of his achievements, a 
story well worth telling. His doings have appeared 
in these pages here and there, as they touched on the 
lives of his brothers and sisters, but they give little 
idea of a remarkably fine career. He served with 
distinction, not only in America, but in all the 
Continental wars of his time, the record of his 
triumphs culminating in his exploit at Copenhagen 
in 1807, when he captured the Danish fleet, and 
brought it to England. 

From the days of the silken knight, in his glowing 
youth, leading the Pageant of Chivalry at Philadelphia, 
to the last years of personal devotion to his sovereign, 
his life was full of ardour and interest, and dis- 
tinguished for whole-hearted service as a soldier, a 
diplomat and a courtier. 

Archie Cathcart was a very constant correspondent 
all his days. His letters from youth to old age bore 
chiefly on the absorbing subject of his_ stables, 
indeed all the family correspondence concerned horses, 
for their eager interest in fox-hunting never grew cold. 

Archie was the first to go, in the year 1841, when 
he was seventy-six. The year 1843 saw the deaths 
of the remaining three; Lord Cathcart died at 
Cathcart at eighty-eight. Louisa outlived her brother 
for three weeks, dying at eighty-five, at her home in 
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Richmond. Lord Lynedoch lived five months longer, 
the very last survivor of that group of “ golden lads 
and girls,” who had loved, sung, danced, hunted, 
made merry, suffered and laughed together seventy- 
five years before. 

No twilight of old age could dim a spirit filled 
with living interests as year by year young friends 
and old turned to him for advice, help and sympathy, 
bringing him their troubles, their anxieties, their 
appeals for his interest in their children’s careers, 
not only trusting in the wisdom and foresight born 
of his long experience, but counting on his kindliness, 
his courtesy, his unfailing and warm sympathy. It 
is given to few men to bear so glorious a part in three 
successive stages of life. He has left shining memories 
as a great lover, a great soldier, a great friend. ‘The 
secret of his sympathy and generosity, his endless 
acts of thoughtful kindness, can be known only to 
those who have read the mass of letters he left. His 
pity was easily moved, his helping hand readily 
outstretched, 

Through the closing years he fought resolutely 
the encroaching weakness of extreme old age. He 
never gave up travelling—he was in Rome a year 
before the end, coming home to be in London during 
the season, and took a house in Windsor for Ascot 
Races, rented a moor in Scotland, returned to London 
and perpetually entertained friends to dinner at his 
house, 12 Stratton Street. He had started a racing 
stable when over ninety. His passion for horses con- 
tinued to the end, yielding a pleasant excitement, but 
exhausting his fortune. A pathetic entry in his own 
handwriting in his diary must have cost him pain. 
‘* Horses to be sold at Tattersalls.”” We made the entry 
under the date 8th January 1844, but he did not live 
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to see his horses go. He died three weeks before the 
sale. Even when his physical powers drew to an 
end, he could not accept the defeats and disabilities 
of old age. ‘The day came when the doctors told 
him that nothing more could be done for him. He 
would not capitulate to illness, but when the message 
was given, he lay quiet, and those who were with 
him saw the tears on his face. On the morning 
of the next day, he insisted on rising as usual and 
dressing. As he seemed much worse, his attend- 
ants persuaded him to allow himself to be propped up 
on his bed, but he still refused to undress or to lie 
down. He died thus, as he had lived, his indomitable 
energy unspent. His body was taken by sea to Perth 
and thence, followed by a great concourse, by road 
to the burial-place he had built in Methven Church- 
yard. Between the day when Mary’s body was laid 
there, and the day of Lord Lynedoch’s funeral, fifty 
years had passed. All that is mortal of the young 
wife whose span of years was so brief, and of the 
husband who approached the utmost limit of human 
existence, is reunited there. 
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